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CHAP, had been attended v^ith diforders ; and the coun- 
XIII. cil, refleding on the recent civil vrars, and on 
the animofities which naturally remain after thefe 
great convulfions ^ had reiafon to apprehend dan- 
gerous confequences from the abfence of the fon 
and fucceffor of Henry. They therefore hadened 
to proclaim prince Edward , to fwear allegiance 
to him, and to fummon the Rates of the king- 
dom , in order to provide for the public peace in 
this important conjundlure \ Walter GifFard , 
archbifhop of York , the earl of Cornwal , fon of 
Richard , king of the Romans , and the earl of 
Glocefter, were appointed guardians of the realm, 
and proceeded peaceably to the exercife of their 
authority , without either meeting with oppofition 
from any of the people, or being difturbed with 
emulation and fadlion ^ among themfelves. The 
high character acquired by Edward during the 
late commotions, his military genius, his fuccels 
in fubduing the rebels , his moderation in fettling 
the kingdom, had procured him great efteem, 
mixed with affedion, among all orders of men; 
and no one could reafonably entertain hopes of 
making any advantage of his abfence , or of raif- 
ing difturbance in the nation. The earl of Glo- 
cefter himfelf , whofe great^ power and turbulent 
fpirit had excited moft jealoufy, was forward to 
give proofs of his allegiance; and the other male- 
contents , being deftitute of a leader, were obliged 
to remain in fubmlflion to the government. 

Rymer, vol^ ii* p. i. Walfing. p. 4 J. Trivet, p. 239. 
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Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his re- c H ii p. 
turn from the Holy Land, when he received in- xiiL 
telligence of the death of his father ; and he dif- 
covercd a deep concern on the occafion. At the 
fame time he learned the death of an infant fon , 
John, whom his princefs, Eleanor of Caflile, 
had born him at Acre in PalefVine » and as he ap- 
peared much lefs affcded with that misfortune, 
the king of Sicily expreffea a furprife at this dif- 
ference pf fentiment: But was told by Edward » 
that the death of a fon was a lofs which he might 
hope to repair ; the death of a father was a lofs 
irreparable *. 

Edward proceeded homeward ; but as he foon 
learned the quiet fettlement of the kingdom , he 
was in no hurry to take pofleffion of the throne, 
but fpent near a year in France f before he made 
his appearance in England. In his paflage by 
Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged by the 
prince of the country to a tournament which he 
was preparing; and as Edward -excelled in thofc 
martial and dangerous exercifes, the true image 
of war , he declined not the opportunity of ac- 
quiring honor in that great aflembly of the neigh- 
bouring nobles. But tbc image of war was here lara* 
unfortunately turned into the thing itfelt Edward 
?ind his retinue were fo fuccefsful in the joufts, 
that the French knights, provoked at their fupe- 
Tiority, made a fer^us attack, upon them, which 
was repulfed, and much blood was idly fhed in 

• WalGng. p* 44. Ttivet, p. 340. 
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CHAP, the qnarrel '. This rencounter received the name 
'^"L of the petty battle of Chalons. 

Edward went from Chalons to Paris, and did 
hotnage to Philip for the dominions which he 
held in France *. He thence returned to Guienne, 
and fettled that province, which was in fome 
confufibn. He made his journey to London through 
France; in his paffage he accommodated atMon- 
treuil a difference with Margaret, countefs of 
Flanders , heircfs of that territory ' ; he was receiv- 
ed with joyful acclamations by his people, and 
was Solemnly crbwned at Weftminfter by Robert, 
archbifliop of Canterbury. 

The king immediately applied faimfelf to the 
te-eftabli(hment of his kingdom, and to the cor* 
reding of thofe diforders , which the civil com- 
xnotions and the foofe adminiftration of his father 
liad introduced into every part of government. 
The plan of his policy was equally generous and 
prudent. He confidered the great barons both as 
the immediate rivals of the crown , and oppref- 
Tors of tbe people ; and he purpofed , by an ex^ 
adt diftribution of juftice, and a rigid executioQ 
of the laws , to give at once protedion to the 
inferior orders of the ftate, and to diminifli the 
arbitrary power of the gteat, on which their 
dangerous authority was chiefly founded. Mak- 
ing it a rule in his own condudl to obferve, ex- 
cept' on extraordinary occarfons, the privileges 



' Walfing. p. 44. Trivet, p. 12. 41. M, Weft, p. 40s. 
^ Walfing. p. 4$. ' Rymer, voL ii.^p. ja, }}. 
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fccurcd to them by the Great Charter, he ac- c h a p. 
quired a right to infift upon their obfervance of xiir. 
the fame charter towards their vaflals and Infe- 
riors; and he made the crown be regarded by- 
all the gentry and commonalty of the kingdom, 
as the fountain of juftice, and the general afylum 
againft oppreflGon. Befides enading feveral ufe- 
ful ftatutes, in a parliament which he fummon- nr?. 
cd at Weftminfter, he took care to infpecl the ^«^^'«^- 
condud of all his magiftrates and judges, to dif. 
place fuch as were either negligent or corrupt, 
to provide tliem with fufficient force for the ex- 
ecution of juftice, to extirpate all bands and 
confederacies of robbers, and to reprefs thofc 
more filent robberies, which were committed 
either by the power of the nobles , or under the 
countenance of public authority. By this rigid 
adminiftration , the face of the kingdom was foon 
changed; and order and juftice took place of 
violence and oppreflion: Butamidftthe excellent 
inftitutions and public-fpirited plans of Edward , 
there ftill appears fomewhat both of the feverity 
of his perfonal charader and of the prejudices of 
the times. 

As the various kinds of malefedors , the mur- 
derers , robbers , incendiaries , ravifliers , and 
plunderers , had became fo numerous and power- 
ful , that the ordinary minifters of juftice , efpe^ 
cially in th? weftem counties, were afraid 'to ex- 
ecute the laws againft them , the king found it 
neceffary to provide an extraordinary remedy 
for the evil; and he ereded a new tribunal, 

B3 
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CHAP. Avhich, however ufeful , would have been deemed, 
xiiL in times of more regular liberty, a great ftretch 
■*^^' of illegal and arbitrary power. It confided of 
commilTioners , who were empowered to enquire 
into diforders and crimes of all kinds, and to in- 
flid the proper puniQiments upon them. The 
officers, charged with this unufual commiflion, 
made their circuits throughout the counties of 
England mod infefted with this evil , and carried 
terror into all thofe parts of the kingdom. la 
their zeal to puniih crimes, they did not fuffi- 
ciently diftinguifli between the innocent and 
guilty ; the fmalled fufpicion became a ground of 
accufation and trial ; the flighteft evidence was 
received againft criminals; prifons were crowded 
with malef adors , real or pretended ; fevere fines 
•were levied for fmall offences; and the king, 
though his exhaufted exchequer was fupplied by 
this expedient, found it neceffary to ftop the 
courfe of fo great rigor, and after terrifying and 
diflipating by this tribunal the gangs of diforderly 
people in England , he prudently annulled the 
commiffion^; and never afterwards renewed it. 

Among the various diforders, to which the 
kingdom was fubjed , no one was more univerf- 
ally complained of than the adulteration of the 
coin; and as this crime required more art than 

* Spelman*s Gloff. in verbo Trailbajlon. But SpclmaM 
was either miftaken in placing this commiiTion in the fifth 
year of the king, or it was renewed in i; 05. See Rymer, 
Vol,ii, p, 960. Trivet, p. J38. M Weft, p, 4SQ. 
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the Englifh of that age, who chiefly employed chap. 
force and violence in their iniquities, were pot xiii. 
feffcd of, the imputation fell upon the Jews ^. '-7^* 
Edward alfo feems to have indulged a ftrong 
prcpofleflQon againft that nation; and this ill-judged 
zeal for Chriftianity being naturally augmented 
by an expedition to the Holy Land , he let loofe 
the whole rigor of his juftice againft that un- 
happy people. Two hundred and eighty of them 
were hanged at once for this crime in London 
alone , befide^ thofe who fuiFered in other parts 
of the kingdom ". The houfes and lands, (for 
' the Jews bad of late ventured to make purchafes 
of that kind) as well as the goods of great mul- 
titudes , were fold and confifcated : And the king , 
left it (hould be fufpeded that the riches of the 
fufferers were the chief part of their guilt, order- 
ed a moiety of the money , raifed by thefe con- 
fifcations, to be fet apart, and bellowed upon 
fuch as were willing to be converted to Chriftian- x 
ky. But refcntment was more prevalent with 
them , than any temptation from their poverty ; 
and very few of them could be induced by inv *^ 

tereft to embrace the religion of their perfecutors. 
The miferies of this- people did not here termi*- 
nate. Though the arbitrary talliages and exac- 
tions , levied upon them , had yielded a coiiftaiit 
and a confiderable revenue to the crown; Edward, 
prompted by his zeal and his rapacity, refolved 

' Walfmg. p. 48. Heming , vol. i. p. 6. 
• T. Wykcs, p. 107, 

B4 
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c H A ?• fomc time after ^ to purge the kingdom entirely 
xiiu of that hated race » and to feize to himfelfatoncc 
ii7S. their whole property as the reward of his labor '\ 
He left them only money fufficient to bear their 
charges into foreign countries, where new per- 
fecutions and extortions awaited them: But the 
inhabitants of the cinque-ports , imitating the 
bigotry and avidity of their fovereign , defpoiled 
moft of them of this fmall pittance, and even 
threw many of them into the fca: A crime, for 
which the king , who was determined to be the 
fole plunderer in his dominions , inflided a capit- 
al punifhment upon them. No lefs than fifteen 
thoufand Jews were at this time robbed of their 
cfFeds and banifhed the kingdom : Very few of 
that nation have fince lived in England : And as 
it is impoflible for a nation to fubfift without 
lenders of money , and none will lend without a 
compenfation , the pradice of ufury, as it was 
then called, was thencefortli exercifed By the 
Englifh themfelves upon their fellow-citizens, or 
by Lombards and other foreigners* It is very 
much to be queftioned, whether the dealings of 
thefe new ufurers were equally open and unex- 
ceptionable with thofe of the old. By a law of 
Richard, it was enaAed, that three copies fhould 
be made of every bond given to a Jew ; one to 
be put into the hands of a public magiflrate, an* 
other into thofe of a man of credit , and a third 

* In the year 1290. ** Walfing. p. ^4. Hcmingi 
Yol. i^ p. ao. Trivet, p. t66. 
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ta remain with the Jew himfelf. But as the jo hap*. 
canon law, feconded by the municipal, pcrmit-C xin, "? ^ 
ted no Chriftian to take intereft, all tranfadlionsj >-75. 
of this kind mud, after the banifhment of the 
Jews, have become more fecret and clandeftine, 
and the lender, of confequence, be paid both 
for the ufe of his money , and for the infamy and 
danger which he incurred by lending it, 

Thk great poverty of the crown, though no 
excufe, was probably the caufe of this egregious 
tyranny exercifed againft the Jews; but Edward 
aJfo pradifed other more honorable means of re- 
medying that evil. He employed a ftrid frugality 
in the management and diftribution of his revenue : 
He engaged the parliament to vote him a fif- 
teenth of all moveables; the pope to grant him the ' 
tenth of all ecclefiaftical revenues for three years | 
and the merchants to confent to a perpetual im- 
pofition of half a mark on every lack of wool 
exported , and a mark on three hundred flcins. 
He alfo iOiied commiflions to enquire into all 
encroachments on the royal demefne; into the 
value of efcheats, forfeitures, and wardlhips; 
and into the means of repairing or improving 
every branch of the revenue *\ The commif- 
fioners, in the execution of their oflice, began 
to carry matters too far againft the nobility , and 
to queftion titles to eftates which had been tranf- 
mitted from fether to fon for feveral generations. 
£arl Warrenne , who had done fuch eminent fei^ 

" Trivet, p. 128. " Ann. WavcrL p. aJs* 
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« H A r. vice in the late reign , being required to IJiow his 
xill. titles, drew his fword; and fubjoined, that Wil- 
liam, the Baftard, had not conquered the king- 
dom for himfelf alone : His anceftor was a joint 
adveaturer in the enterprife ; and he himfelf was 
determined to maintain what had from that pe- 
riod remained unqueftioned in his iamily. The 
king, fenfible of the danger, defifted from making 
farther enquiries of this nature. 
**^ But the adive fpirit of Edward could not 

VTaiej. long remain without employment. He foon after 

undertook an enterprife more prudent for himfelf, 
and more advantageous to his people. Lewellyn , 
prince of Wales, had been deeply engaged with 
the Mountfort fadion ; had entered into all their 
' confpiracies againft the crown ; had frequently 
fought on their fide; and till the battle of Evef- 
ham , fo fatal to that party, had employed every 
expedient to deprefe the royal caufe, and to pro- 
mote the fuccefs of the barons. Li the general 
accommodation , made with the vanquifhed , Le- 
wellyn had alfo obtained his pardon ; but as he 
was the moft powerful , and therefore the moft 
obnoxious vafTal of the crown , he had reafon to 
entertain anxiety about his fituation , and to dread 
the future efifeds of refentment and jealoufy in the 
Englifli monarch. For this reafon , he determined 
to provide for his fecurity by maintaining a fecret 
corrffpondence with his former aHbciates; and 
-be even made his addrefles to a daughter of the 
carl of Lcicefter , who was fent to him from be- 
N yond fea, but being interceptad in her palTagc 
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near the ifles of Scilly, was detained in the court chap. 
of England '*. This incident increafing the mu- xiiL 
tual jcaloufy between Edward and Lcwellyn, 
the Jatter, when required to come to England, 
and do homage to the new king, fcrupled to 
put himfelf in the hands of an enemy, defired a 
fafe-condud from Edward , infifted upon having 
the king's fon and other noblemen delivered to 
him as hoftages, and demanded, that his confort 
Ihould previoufiy be fet at liberty **. The king, 
having now brought the ftate to a full fettlement^ 
was not difpleafed with this occafion of exerci- 
fing his authority, and fubduing entirely theprin- 
cipality of Wales* He refufed all Lewellyn's 
demands, except that of a lafe-condudl; fent him 
repeated fummons to perform the duty of a vat 
fal ; levied an army to reduce bim to obedience ; 
obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from parliament; 
and marched out with certain affurance of fuccefe 
againft the enemy. Befides the great difpropor- 1277. 
fion of force between the kingdom and the prin- 
cipality , the circumftances of the two ftates were 
entirely reverfed; and the fame inteftine diffen- 
fions, which had formerly weakened England, 
now' prevailed in Wales, and had even taken 
place in the reigning family. David ahd Ro- 
deric , brothers to Lewellyn , difpoffeffed of their 
inheritance by that prince, had been obliged to 

Walfing. p. 45, 47. Hcming, vol. i. p. ^. Trivet, 
p. 248. ** Rymcr, voL ii. p. 68. Walfing. p. 46. 

Trivet, p. 347. 
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CHAP, have recourfe to the protcdion of Edward , and 
xiii. they feconded with all their intereft, which was 
1277. cxtenfive, his attempts to enflave their native 
country. The Welfh prince had no refource but 
in the inaccelTible fituation of his mountains, 
which had hitherto , through many ages, defend* 
ed his forefathers againft all attempts of the Sax- 
on and Norman conquerors ; and he retired among 
the hills of Snowdun, refolute to defend himfelf 
to the laft extremity. But Edward , equally 
vigorous and cautious, entering by the north 
with a formidable army, pierced into the heart 
of the country ; and having carefully explored 
every road before him , and fccured every pafs 
behind him, approached the Wellh army in its 
laft retreat. He here avoided the putting to trial 
the valor of a nation , proud of its ancient in-- 
dependence, and inflamed with animofity againft 
its hereditary enemies ; and he trufted to the flow, 
but fure effedls of famine, for reducing that peo* 
pie to fubjedion. The rude and fimple manners 
of the natives, as well as the mountainous fitua- 
tion of their country, had made them entirely 
negledl tillage, and truft to pafturage alone for 
their fubfiftence: A method of life which had 
hitherto fecured them againft the irregular attempts 
of the Englifl) , but expofed them to certain ruin, 
when the conqueft of the country was fteadily 
purfued, and prudently planned by Edward. 
Deftitute of magazines, cooped up in a narrow 
corner, they, as well as their cattle, fuffered all 
the rigors of famine; and Lewcllyn, without 
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being able to ftrike a ftroke for his independence, chap. 
was at laft obliged to fubmit at difcretion , and xiir. 
receive the terms impofed upon him by the vie- **'^* 
tor '*. He bound bimfelf to pay to Edward 50,000 19 No?. 
pounds, as a reparation of damages, to do horn* 
age to the crown of England; to permit all the 
other barons of Wales , except four near Snow* 
dun , to fwcar fealty to the fame crown ; to rc- 
linquifli the country between Chelhire and the 
river Conway ; to fettle on his brother Rodcric a 
thoufand marks a year, and pn David five hun- 
dred ; and to deliver ten hoftages as fecurity for 
his future fubmiflion ". 

EoWiVKD, on the performance of the other ar- 
tides , remitted to the prince of Wales the pay- 
ment of the 50,000 pounds *', which were ftipu- 
lated by treaty, and which, it is probable the 
poverty of the countiy made it abfolutely impof- 
fible for him to levy. But notwithftanding thi9 
indulgence, complaints of iniquities foon arofe 
on the fide of tho vanquifh^d: The Englifli, in-r 
folent on their eafy and bloodlefs vidory , oppreT- 
fed the inhabitants of the diftridb which were 
yielded to them : The lords marchers committed 
with impunity all kinds of violence on theif Wclfh 
nei'ghbdurs : New and more fcvere terms were 
impofed onLe\*ellynhimfelf; and Edward, when 
rfie prince attended him at Worcefter, exadled a 

" T. Wykes, p. lo^ " Ibid p. 106, Trivet, 

p. 5 5 1. \CWing, p. 47. Rymer, vol ii. p. 88, '^ Ibii p.9.2. 
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14 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP promifc that he would retain no perfon in hif 
XIII. principality who fhould be obnoxious to the Eng- 
1277. lifli monarch '*. There were other perfonal in- 
fults, which raifed the indignation of the Welfl), 
and made them determine rather to encounter a 
force, which they had already experienced to be 
fo much fuperior , than to bear oppreffion from 
the haughty vicftors. Prince David, feized with 
the national fpirit, made peace with his brother, 
and promifed to concur in the defence of public 
liberty. The Welfli flew to arms; and Edward, 
not difpleafed with the occafion of making his 
conqueft final and abfolqte , affcmbled all his mi- 
litary tenants , and advanced into Wales with an 
army, which the inhabitants could not reafonably 
hop.e to refift. The fituation of the country gave 
the Welfli at firft fome advantage over Luke dc 
Tany, one of Edward's captains, who had paf- 
fed the Menau with a detachment'*: ButLewel- 
Jyn, being furprifed by Mortimer, was defeated 
;uid flain in an adlion , and 2000 of Jiis followers; 
/ were put to the fword **. David, who fucceeded 

him in the principality, could never colled an 
army fufficient to face the Englifl) ; and being- 
chaced from hill to hill, and hunted from one 
retreat to another, was obliged to conceal him- 
felf under various difguifes , and was at lad be* 

'• Dr. Powell's Hift. of Wales , p. U4» ?4;- 

'* Walling, p. 50. Heming, vol. L p. 9. Trivet, p. 

2S8. T. Wykes, p. no. ** Heming. vol. i. p. 11. 

Trivet, p. 256. Ann. Wavcrl. p. 2}5, ' 
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trayed in his lurking-place to the enemy. Edward c h a' ?. 
fent him in chains to Shrewfbury ; and bringing xiiL 
him to a formal trial before all the peers of Eng* 
land , ordered this fovcreign ]^rince to be hanged, . 
drawn , and quartered , as a traitor , for defend- 
ing by arms the liberties of his native country , 
together with his own hereditary authority **. 
All the Welfh nobility fubmitted to the conquer- 
or ; the laws of England , with the (heriflfs and lasj* 
other minifters of juftice , were eftabliflied in that 
principality ; and though it was long before na« 
tional antipathies were extinguiflied , and a tho* 
rough union attained between the people, yet 
this important conqueft, which it had required 
eight hundred years fully to effedl , was at laft , 
through the abilities of Edward, completed by 
the EngJiih. 

The king, fenfible that nothing kept alive the 
ideas of military valor and of ancient glory, fo lagf. 
much as the traditional poetry of the people > 
which , alfifted by the power of mulic , and the 
jollity of feftivals , made deep impreflion on the 
minds of the youth, gathered together all the 
Welfh bards , and from a barbarous , though not 
abfurd policy , ordered them to be put to death ^*. 
" There prevails a vulgar ftory, which, as it 
well fuits the capacity of the monkifh writers , i^ 
carefully recorded by them : That Edward , af- 

Heming. voli. p. 12. Trivet, p. 259. Ann. Waverl 
p. 2jR. T. Wykes, p. iii. M. >X^eft. p. 411. 
Sir J. Wynne, p. 15. 
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16 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, fembling the Welfh , promifed to give them a 
XIII. prince of unexceptionable manners, a Welfliman 
by birth, and one v^ho could fpcak np other 
language. On thoir acclamations of joy , and 
promife of obedience , he invefted in the princU 
pality his fecond fon Edward , then an infant , 
who had been born at Carnarvon. The death of 
his cldeft fon Alfonfo , foon after, mdde young 
Edward heir of the monarchy :' The principality 
of Wales was fully annexed to the crown ; and 
henceforth gives a title to the eldeft fon of the 
kings of England. • 
The fettlement of Wales appeared fo complete 
lag*. to Edward , that , in lefs than two years after , 
he went abroad, in order to make peace between 
Alphonfo, king of Arragon , and Philip the Fair, 
who had lately fuccecded his father Philip the 
Hardy on the throne of France *'. The difference 
between thefe two princes had arifen about the 
kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, after his 
hopes from England failed him , had bellowed 
on Charles , brother to St. Lewis , and which was 
claimed upon other titles , by Peter king of Ar- 
ragon, father to Alphonfo. Edward had powers 
from both princes to fettle the term^; of peace, 
iand he fucceeded in his endeavours; but as the 
controverfy nowife regards England , we fliall not 
enter into a detail of it. He ftayed abroad above 
three years ; and on his return , found many dif- 
orders to have prevailed , both from open violence, 
and from the corruption of juftice. 
** Rymer,voLii.p. 149, 150. 174. 

Thomas 
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TitOMAS Chamberlain , a gentleman of fonie c li A t>* 
note, had affembled fevcral of his affociates at iiiiL 
Bofton, irt Lincolnfhire j tinder ptetence of hold- 
ing ia tournament , an exercife pradifed by thd 
gentry only ; but in reality with a view of plum 
dering the rich fair of Bofton, and robbing th^ 
merchants. To facilitate his purpofe , he privately* 
fet fife to the towil; and while the inhabitants 
^vere employed in quenching the flames , the con- 
fpirators broke into the booths^ and carried btf 
the goods. Chamberlain himfelf was det^dfed and^ ii v < 
hanged; but maintained fo fteadily the pdint bfl ^ %{,, '17,*/^ 
honor to his accomplices, that he could not beV | 
prevailed on^ by offers or protiiifcsj to difcove^( \ 
iBLTiy of theiti. Many dther itiftanccs of fobberjf ) 
and viblenct broke out irt all parts of England j 
though the Angular circumftances attending this 
Confpiracy have made it alCne be particularly re-a . 
corded by hiftofians **; 

But the corruption of thfe jiidges , by Which tads'. 
the fotirltains of juftice Were poifoncid , feertied of 
ftill more dangerous confcquence. Edward , in 
order tO remedy this prevailing abufe^ furtirtioneci 
a parliament, and brought the judges to a trial j 
where all of them , ejccept two , who Wete cler- 
gymen * were convifted of this flagrant iniquity^ 
were fined, and depofed. The amount bf the 
fines i levied upon them ^ is aldne a fufficient 
proof of their guilt ; being above bne hundred 
ihoufaxid marks, an immenfe fum in thofe dayS| 

** Heming. vol i. p. 16, i^; 

Vol. Ill- C 
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CHAP, and fufficient to defray the charges of an expen- 

XIII. five war between two great kingdoms. The king 

»a8^' afterw2^rds inade all the new judges fwear , that 

they would uke no bribes ; but his expedient , of 

depofmg and fining the old ones , was the more 

cffedual remedy. 

We now come to give an account of the ftate 
of affairs in Scotland , which gave rife to the 
moft interefting traiifadtions of this reign , and of 
fome of the fubfequent ; though the intercourfe 
of that kingdom with England , either in peace 
or war, had hitherto produced fo few events of 
moment, that, to avoid tedioufnefs , we have 
omitted many of them, and have been very con- 
cifc in relating the reft. If the Scots had , before 
this period , any real hiftory, worthy of the name, 
except what they glean from fcattered paffages 
in the Englifh hiftorians, thofe events, however 
minute, yet, being the only foreign tranfadlions 
of the nation , might deferve a place in it, 
Afikirs of Though the government of Scotland had 

Stotiand. been continiwlly expofed to thofe fadions and 
convulfions, which are incident to all barbarous, 
and to many civilized nations ; and though the 
fuccefiions of their kings, the only part of their 
hiftory which defer ves any credit , had often 
been difordered by irregularities and ufurpations ; 
the true heir of the royal family had ftill in the 
end prevailed , and Alexander III. who iiad 
cfpoufed the fifter of Edward , probably inherited , 
after a period of about eight hundred years, and 
through a fucceffion of males, the fceptre of ail 
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the Scottifl) princes, who had governed the nation, c h a K 
fince its firft eftabliniment in the ifland. This xin. 
prince died in 1286 by a fall from his horfe at *^s'- 
Kinghorn *', without leaving any male iffue, and 
without any defcendant, except Margaret, born 
of Eric, king of Norway, and of Margaret, 
daughter of the Scottifh monarch. This ptincefs, 
commonly called the maid of Norway , though 
a female, and an infant, and a foreigner, yet 
being thjc lawful heir of the kingdom , had > 
through her grandfather's care, been recognized 
fucceflbr by the ftates of Scotland "; and on 
Alexander's death , the difpofitions, which had 
been previoufly made againft that event ; ap- 
peared fo juft and prudent, that nodifordcrs, a$ 
might naturally be apprehended, enfued in the 
kingdom. Margaret was acknowledged quecii 
of Scotland; five guardians, the bifliops of St. 
Andrews and Glafgow » the earls of Fife and 
Buchan , and James , fleward of Scotland , entered 
peaceably upon the adminiftration ; and the in- 
fant princefs, under the protedion of Edward, 
her great uncle, and Eric, her father, who ex. 
crted themfelves on this occafion , feemed firmly 
feated on the throne of Scotland. The Rnglifh 
monarch was naturally led to build mighty pro- 
jects on this incident; and having lately , by forc^ 
of arms, brought Wales under fubjedUoh , he at- 
tempted , by the marriage of Margaret with hi$ 

*' Hcming. vol. i. p. 29. Trivet, p. ^67* 
^^ Rymer, vol iL p. 266. 
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€ H A P. ddeft fon Edward, to unite the whole ifland into 
XIII. one monarchy , and thereby to give it fccurity 
both againft domeftic convulfions and foreign in- 
ia>©. vafions. The amity, which had of late prevailed 
between the two nations , and which , even in 
former times , had never been interrupted by any 
violent wars or injuries, facilitated extremely the 
execution of this projed, fo favorable to the 
happinefs and grandeur of both kingdoms; and 
the ftates of Scotland readily gave their- aflcnt to 
the Englifh propofals , and even agreed , that 
their young fovereign (hould be educated in the 
court of Edward. Anxiou^ , however , for the 
liberty and independence of their country, they 
took care to ftipulate very equitable conditions, 
ere they intruded themfclves into the hands of 
fo great and fo ambitious a monarch. It was 
agreed, that they ihould enjoy all their ancient 
laws, liberties, and cuftoms; that in cafe young 
Edward and Margaret fhould dlie without ifTue, 
the crown of Scotland (hould revert to the next 
heir, and fhould be inherited by him free and 
independent ; that the military tenants of the 
crown fhould never be obliged to go out of 
Scotland, in order to do homage to the fovereign 
of the united kingdoms , nor the chapters of 
cathedral, collegiate, or conventual churches , ia 
order to make eledlions; that the parliaments , 
fummoned fdr Scottifb affairs , fhould always be 
held within the bounds of that kingdom ; and 
that Edward fhould bind himfelf , under the penalty 
of looyooo marks , payable to the pope for the 
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ufe of the holy wars , to obferve all thefe articles *'• c H a p« 
It is not cafy ta conceive, that two nations could xiil. 
have treated more on a foot of equality than 
Scotland and England maintained during the whole 
courfe of this tranfadion: And though Edward 
gave his affent to the article , concerning the 
future independence of the Scottifli crown , with 
a faving of his former, rights ,. this refervc gave no 
alarm to the nobility of Scotland , both becaufe 
thefe rights, having hitherto been little heard of, 
bad occafioned no didurbance, and becaufe the 
Scots had fo near a profpedt of feeing them 
entirely abforbed in the rights of their fovereignty. 

But this projeft, fo Jiappily formed and fo "»'• 
amicably conduced, failed of fuccefs , by the 
fudden death of the Norvcgian princefs , who 
expired on her paflage to Scotland " , and left 
a very difmal profpedl to the kingdom. Though Competitors 
diforders were for the prefent obviated by the^^^^Jl'^^^ 
authority of the regency formerly eftablifhed , the Scoaand. 
fucceffion itfelf of the crown was now become 
an objedt of difpute ; and the regents could not 
cxpedl, that a controverfy, which is not ufually 
dedded by reafon and argument alone , would be 
peaceably fettled by them , or even by the flates 
of the kingdom , amidft fo many powerful pre- 
tenders. The pofterity of William , king of 
Scotland , the prince taken prifoner by Henry IL 
being all extind by the death of Margaret of 



ss 



Rymcr, vol. ii. p. 482. 

Hcming, voL i. p. jo. Trivet, p. 26%. 
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12 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP. Norway; the right to the crown devolved on 
x«H' the iffue of David , carl of Huntingdon, brother 
^*''' to William, whofe male line, being alfoextind, 
left the fucceffion open to the pofterity of his 
daughters. The earl of Huntingdon had three 
daughters ; Margaret , married to Alan lord of 
Galloway , Ifabella , wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, 
lord of Annandale, and Adaraa, who efpoufed 
Henry lord Haftings. Margaret, the eldeft of the 
fillers, left one daughter, Devergilda, married to 
John Baliol , by whom (he had a fon of the fame 
name, one of the prefent competitors for the 
^ crown: Ifabella, thefecond, bore a fon, Robert 
Bruce, who was now alive, and who alfo infided 
on his claim: Adama the third left a foo, John 
Haftings, who pretended, that the kingdom of 
Scotland , like many other inheritances , was di- 
vifible among the three daughters of the earl of 
Huntingdon, and that he, in right of his mother, 
had a title to a third of it. Baliol and Bruce 
xinited againft Haftings , in maintaining that the 
Jcin^dom was indivifible ; but each of them , 
fupported by plaufible reafons , afferted the pre- 
ference of his own title. Baliol was fprung from 
the elder branch : Bruce was one degree nearer 
the common ftock : If the principle of reprefent- 
(ition was regarded , the former had the better 
claim: If propinquity was confidered, the latter 
was entitled to the preference ** : The fentiments 
Qf men were divided : All the nobility had taken 

^ Heming vol, i. p. j5. 
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part on 6nc fide or the other : The people followed c H a f. 
implicitly their leaders : The two claimants them- xiii, 
felves had great power and numerous retainers "*'• 
in Scotland: And it is no wonder, that, among 
a rude people,. more accuftomed to arras than 
inured to laws, a controverfy of this nature, 
which could not be decided by any former pre-« 
cedent among them , and which is capable of ex- 
citing commotions in the moft kgal and beft 
cftablifhed governments , fhould threaten the ftate 
with the moft fatal convulfions. 

Each century has its peculiar mode in con- 
dudting bufmefs ; and men , guided more' by 
cuftom than by reafon, follow^ without enquiry , 
the manners , which are prevalent in their oww 
time* The pracflice of that age, ia controverfies 
between ftates and princes , feems to have been 
to chufe a foreign prince , as an equal arbiter ,' 
by whom the queftion was decided, and whofe 
fentence prevented thofe difmal confufions and 
diforders, infeparable at all times from war, but 
which were mukiplied a hundred fold , aqd dif- 
perfed into every corner, by the nature of the 
feudal governments. It was thus that the Engliih 
king an4 barons, in the preceding reign, had en- 
deavoured to compofe their diffenfions by a re- 
ference to the king of France; and the^ celebrated 
integrity of that monarch had prevented all the 
bad efifeds , which might naturally have been 
dreaded from fo perilous an expedient. It was 
thus that, the kings of France and Arragon , and 
afterw^ds other princes , had fubmitted their 

C4 
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controverfics to Edward's judgment; and the re* 
motenefs of their ft^tes , the great power of the 
princes , and the little intereft which he had on 
either fide, had induced hini to acquit bimfelf 
with honor in his decifions. The parliament of 
Scotland, therefore, threatened with a furious 
civil war, and allured by the great reputation of 
the Englifh monarch, as well as by the prefent 
amicable correfpopdence between tb? kingdoms , 
agreed in making a reference to Edward t and 
Frafer, bifhop of St Andrews, with other d^f 
puties, was fent to notify to him their refolution, 
and to claim his good offices in the prefent dan- 
gers to which they were expofed '*. Hiji incli- 
nation , they flattered themfelves , led him to 
prevent their diffenfions, and to interpofe with a 
power, which none of the competitors would 
dare to witbftand ; When this expedient was 
propofed \>y one party , the other deemed it 
dangerous to objecfl to it . Indifferent perfons 
thought that the imminent perils of 2^ civil war 
would thereby be prevented : And no one re- 
fledled on. the ambitious charafter of Edvrard ^ 
and the almofl: certain ruin , which mud attend 
a fmall (tate, divided by fadion , when it thus 
implicitly fubmits itfclf to the will of fo powerful 
and encroaching a neighbour. 

The temptation was too (Irong for the virtue 
of the Epglifli monarch to refift. He purpofed to 
lay hold of the prefent favorable ppportunity. 
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and if not to create, at leafft to revive, his claim c H a v. 
of a feudal fuperiorlty over Scotland; a claim xni. 
"which had hitherto lain in the deeped obfcurity, '^^'^ 
and which , if ever it had been an objed of at- 
tention, or had been fo much as fufpe^fled , would 
have efFedually prevented the Scottifh barons from 
chufing him for an umpire. He well knew, that, 
if this pretenfion were once fubmitted to , as it 
ieemed difficult., in the prefent fituation of Scotland, 
to oppofe it , the abfolutc fovereignty of that 
kingdom (which had been the cafe with Wales) 
would foon follow; and that one great vafTal, 
cooped up in an ifland with his liege lord , with* 
out refource from foreign powers , without aid 
from any fellow vafTals , could not long maintain 
his dominions againft the eflForts of a mighty 
kingdom , aflifted by all the cavils which th? 
feudal law afforded his fuperior againft him. la 
purfuit of this great objed, very advantageous 
to England , perhaps in the end no lefs beneficial 
to Scotland , but extremely unjuft and iniquitous 
in itfclf , Edward bufied himfelf in fearohing for 
proofs of his pretended fuperiority ; and inftead of 
looking into his own archives , which , if his 
claim had been real, muft have aflForded him pu* 
merous records of the homages done by the 
Scottifl) princes, and could alone yield him any 
authentic teftimony , he made all the monaftcries 
be ranfacked for old chronicles and hiftories 
written by Englifhmen , and he coUeded all the 
paffagcs, which feemed any wife to favor his prc- 
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CHAP, tenfions^'. Yet even ft this method of proceeding, 
xni. which muft have difcovered to himfclf the injuftice 
of his claim , he was far from being fortunate. 
He began his proofs from the time of Edward the 
elder, and continued them through all the fub- 
fequent Saxon and Norman times; but produced 
nothing to his purpofe '*. The whole amount of 
his authorities during the Saxon period, when 
ftripped of the bombaft and inaccurate ftylc of 
the monkifh hiftorians, is, that the Scots had 
fometimes been defeated by the Englifh , had 
received peace on difadvantageous terms , had 
tnade fubmiflions to the Englifli monarch , and 
had even perhaps fallen into fome dependence on 
.a power, which was fo much fuperior , and 
Avhich they had not at that time fufficient force 
to refift. His authorities from the Norman period 
were, if poflibte, ftill lefs conclufive : The hif- 
torians indeed make frequent mention of hohiage 
done by the northern potentate ; but no one of 
them fays that it was done for his kingdom, and 
feveral of them declare , in exprefs terms, that it 
was relative only to the fiefs which he enjoyed 
foiuh of the Tweed "; in the fame manner, as 
the king of England himfelf fwore fealty to the 
French monarch , for the fiefs which he inherited 
in France. And, to fuch fcandalous fhifts was 
Edward reduced , that he quotes a paffage from 

^' '^alfin^. p. 5v '* Rymer, vol. ii. p. 659. 
** iloveden, p. 493. 66z. M, Paris, p, 109, M. 
Welt p. 356. 
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Hovcdcn '*, where it is aflerted, that a Scottifli. chap. 
king had done homage to England ; but he pur- 3tlii. 
pofely omits the latter part of the fentence , which "^'' 
expreffes that this prince did homage for the lands 
which he held in England. 

When William, king of Scotland, was taken 
prifoner in the battle of Alnwic, he was obliged, 
for the recovery of his liberty, to fwear fealty to 
the vidlor for his crown itfelf. The deed was 
performed according to all the rites of the feudal 
law: The record was preferved in the Englifh 
archives, and is mentioned by all the hiftorians: 
But as it is the only one of the kind , and as 
hiftorians fpeak of this fuperiority as a great ac- 
quifition gained by the fortunate arms of Henry 
11. '* there can remain no doubt, that the king- 
cfom. of Scotland was , in all former periods , 
entirely free and independent. Its fubjedion coo- 
tinued a very few years : King Richard, defirous, 
before his departure for the Holy Land , to con- 
ciliate the friendfhip of William , renounced that 
homage , which , he fays in exprefs terms , had 
been extorted by his father; and he only retained 
the ufual homage which had been done by the 
Scottifli princes for the lands which they held in 
England. 

But though this tranfadlion rendered the inde- 
pendence of Scotland flill more unqucflionable, 
than if no fealty had ever been fworn to the 

'* P. 66z. " Ncubr. lib. ii. cap. '4. KnyglUfln, 

p. 2392. 
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CHAP Englifli crown; the Scottifh kings, apprized of 

XIII. the point aimed at by their powerful neighbours, 

"^'' fecm for a long time to have retained fome jealoufy 

on that head , and in doing homage , to have 

anxioufly obviated all fuch pretenfions. When 

William in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln, 

^ he was careful to infert a falvo for his royal dig- 

nity '*. When Alexander IIL fent afliftance to his 
father-in-law, Henry IIL during the wars of the 
barons , he previoufly procured an acknowledg- 
ment , that this aid was granted only from friend- 
fliip , not from any right claimed by the Englifli 
monarch *' : And when the fame prince was in- 
vited to affift at the coronation of this very Ed- 

' ward, he declined attendance, till he received a 

like acknowledgment 'V 

But as all thefe reafons ( and ftronger could not 
be produced) were but a feeble rampart againft 
the power of the fword, Edward, carrying with 
him a great army , which was to enforce his 
proofs, advanced to the frontiers, and invited the 
Scottifli parliament and all the competitors to 
auend him in the caftlc of Norham , a place 
fituated on the fouthern banks of the Tweed , in 
order to determine that caufe, which had been 
referred to his arbitration. But though this de- 
ference fecmed due to fo great a monarch, and 
was no more than what his father and the Eng- 
lilh barons had , in fimilar circiimdances , paid to 

'* HoTcdcn, p. 8n, " Rymer , vol. ii. p. 844* 

'* See note [A] at the aid of the volume. 
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Lewis IX. the king , careful not to give umbrage , c H ^a P. 
and determmed never to produce his claim , till xiir. 
it fbould be too late to think of oppofition , fent '*»*• 
the Scottiih barons an acknowledgment, that, 
though at; that time they paffed the frontiers , 
this ftep Ihould never be drawn into precedent, 
or afFprd the Englifh kings a pretence for exading 
a like fubmiffion in any future tranfadlion **. *^^ **»y* 
When the whole Scottiih nation had thus unwarily 
put themfelves in his power, Edward opened 
the conferences at Norhara , He informed the 
parliament, by the mouth of Roger le Braban^on, 
his chief jufticiary , that he was come thither to 
determine the right among the competitors to 
their crown ; that he was determined to do drift 
juftice to all parties; and that he was entitled to 
this authority , not in virtue of the reference made 
to him, but in quality of fuperior and liege lord 
of the kingdom **. He then produced his proofs 
of this fuperiority , which he pretended to be 
unque(lionable,^nd he required of them an ac- 
knowledgment of it; a demand, which was fuper- 
fluous if the fadl were already known and 
avowed , and which plainly betrayi$ Edward's 
confcioufnefs of his lame and defedivc title. The 
Scottiih parliament was aftonifhed at fo new a 
pretenfton , and anfwered only by their filence. 
But the king , in order to maintain the appearance 

'• Rymcr, vol ii. p. SJ9. 84^ Walfing, p. 5^. 
* *• Rymcr, voL il p. 541. See note CB3 at the cn4 
9f the volunur. 
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c H A P. of free and regulat proceedings , dcfired tliem to 
XIII. remove into their own . country , to deliberate' 
*^^'' upon his claim , to examine his proofs , to pro- 
pofe all their objedions, and to inform him of 
their refolution : And he appointed a plafn at 
Upfettleton , on the northern banks of the Tweed, 
for that purpofe. 

When the Scottifli barons affembled in this 
place, though moved with indignation at the 
injuftice of this unexpeded claim , and at the fraud 
with which it had been cooduded , they found 
themfelves betrayed into a fituation, in Avhich it 
\yas impoffible for them to make any defence for 
the ancient liberty and independence of their 
country. The king of England, a martial and 
politic prince, at the head of a powerful array, 
lay at a very fmall diftance , and was only fcpa- 
rated from them by a river fordablc in many 
places. Though by a fudden flight fome of them 
might themfelves be able to make their efcape; 
■what hopes qould they entertain of fecuring the 
kingdom againft his future enterprifes? Without 
a head, without union among themfelves, attached 
all of them to different competitors , whofc title 
they had rafhly fubmitted to the decifion of this 
foreign ufurper, and who were thereby reduced 
to an abfolute dependence upon him ; they could 
only exped by refiftance to entail on themfelves 
and their pofierity a more grievous and more 
deftrudive fervitude. Yet even in this defperate 
fiate of their afiairs^ die Scouiih barons, as \fc 
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learn from Walfmghara, *', one of the beft hif- chat. 
torians of that period, had the courage to reply, xiii. 
that » till they had a king , they could take no •'***• 
refolutlon onfo momentous a point: The journal 
of king Edward fays , that they made no anfwer 
at all **: That is, perhaps, no particular anfwer < 
or objedlion to Edward's claim : And by this 
folution it is poflible to reconcile the journal with 
the hiftorian. The king, therefore, interpreting 
their filence as confent, addreffed himfelf to the 
feveral competitors , and previoufly to his pro- 
nouncing fentence , required their acknowledgment 
of his fuperiority. 

It is evident from the genealogy of the royal 
family of Scotland , that there could only be two 
queftions about tbefucceffion , that between Baliol 
and Bruce on the one hand , and lord Haflings on 
the other, concerning the partition of the crown ; 
and that between Baliol and Bruce themfclves, 
concerning the preference of their refpedtive titles , 
fuppofmg the kingdom indivifible : Yet there 
appeared on this occafion no lefs than nine claim- 
ants befides; John Comyn or Cummin lord of 
Badenoch , Florence earl of Holland , Patric 
Dunbar earl of March , William de Vefcey, 
Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas de Soules, Patric 
Galythly , Roger de Mandeville , Robert de. 

*' Page %6. M. Weft. p. ^%6. It is faidby Hcmingford, 
vol. i. p. n- that the king menaced violently the il^otch 
barons , and forced them to compliance , at leaft to filence. 
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Rymer, voL ii. p. 548. 
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c H A P4 Rofe; not to mention the king of Norway, ^ho 
XIII claimed as heir to his daughter Margaret*'. Some 
'»''* of thefe competitors were defcended from more 
remote branches of the royal family ; others were 
even fprung from illegitimate children ; and as 
none of them had the leaft pretence of right , it is 
natural to conjedure, that Edward had fecretly 
encouraged them to appear in the lift of claimants ^ 
that he might fow the more divifion among the 
Scottifh nobility , make the caufe appear the 
more intricate , and be able to chufe , among a 
great number ^ the moll obfequious candidate. 

But he found them all equally obfequious on 
this occafion **. Robert Bruce was the firft that 
acknowledged Edward's right of fuperioricy over 
Scotland; and he had fo far forefeen the king's 
pretc;nfions , that even in his petition, where he 
let forth his claim to the crown, he had previoufiy 
applied to*him as liege lord of the kingdom; a 
ftep which was not taken by any of the othef 
competitors *^ They all , however , with feemiilg 
willingnefs, made a like acknowledgment when 
required ; though Baliol , left he fhould give offence 
to the Scottifli nation , had taken care to be abfent 
during the firft days; and he Was the laft that 
recognized the king's title *% Edward he^t de- 
liberated concerning the method of proceeding id 

^^ Walfing. p. <g. ** Rymcr, Vol li. p. <;i9/ S4<- 
Walfing. p. $6. Heming. rol. i. p. n* H- TriveC, p. 
^66. BL Weft. p. 415. ** Rym«r, vol. ii. jp. 577* 

ffSi S79* *' Ibid. p. 5 4«- 
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the difcuflfion of this great controverfy. He gave chat. 
orders, that Baliol, and fuch of the competitors xiii. 
as adhered to him , (hould chufe forty commif- ****^ 
fioners; Bruce and his adherents forty more: To 
thefe the king added twenty -four Engliflimen: 
He ordered thefe hundred and four commiffioners 
to examine the caufe deliberately among thcmfelves^ 
and make their report to him *'': And he pro- 
mifed in the enfuing year to give his determination. 
Mean while, he pretended, that it was requifitc 
to have all the fortreffes of Scotland delivereainto 
his hands , in order to enable him , with6ut 
oppolition , to put the true heir in pofTeflion of 
the crown ; and this exorbitant demand was 
complied with , both by the ftates and by the 
claimants **. The governors alfo of all the caf- 
tles immediately refigned their command; except 
Umfreville earl of Angus, who refufed, without 
a formal and particular acquittal from the parlia- 
ment and the feveral claimants, to furrender his 
fortreffes to fo domineering an arbiter, who had 
given to Scotland fo many juft reafons of fuf- 
picion **. Before this affcmbly broke up , which 
had fixed fuch a mark of difhonor on the nation, 
all the prelates and barons there prefent fwore 
fealty to Edward; and that prince appointed com- 
miffioners to receive a like oath from all the other 
barons and perfons of diftindUon in Scotland **. 

*' Rymcr, vol. ii. p. S5?i ^S^* ** Ihid. p. ss?' 

Walfing. p. ;6, ^7. ^* Rymcr, vol, ii, p. $ji. 

** Ibid. p. S7J. 

Vol. IlL D 
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CHAP. The king, having finally made, as he imagin- 
XIII. cd, this important acquifition, left the commif- 
fioners to fit at Bcrwic, and examine the titles 
of the feveral competitors, who claimed the 
precarious crown, which Edward was willing 
for fome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. 
He went fouthwards , both in order to aflGft at 
the funeral of his mother, queen Eleanor, who 
died about this time, and to compofe fome dif- 
ferences which had arifen. among his principal 
nobility. Gilbert earl of Glocefter, the grcateft 
baron of the kingdom, had efpoufed the kings 
daughter; and being elated by that alliance, 
and ftill more by his own power, whicli, he 
thought, fet him above the Jaws, he permitted 
his bailiffs and vafTals to commit violence on the 
lands of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, who 
retaliated the injury by like violence. But this 
was not a reign in which fuch illegal proceedings 
could paCs with impunity. Edward procured a 
fentencc againft the two earls, committed them 
both to prifou , and would not reftore them to . 
their liberty, till he exaded a fine of looo marks 
from Hereford, and one of 10,000 from his fon- 
in-law. ^ 

lan. During this interval, the titles of John Baliol 

and of Robert Bruce , whofe claims appeared to 
be the beft founded among die competitors for 
the crown of Scotland, were the fubjedl of ge- 
neral difquifition , as well as of debate among 
the commiflioners. Edward, in order to give 
greater authority to his intended decifion, pro* 
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pofed this general queftion both to the coinmiC- c h Ar ^« 
fioners , and to all the celebrated lawyers in Eu» XiH% 
lopej Whether a perfon defcended from the elder 
filler, but farther renK>ved by one degree, were 
preferable^ in the fucceflion of kingdoma, fiefs ^ 
and other indivifible inheritances , to one defcend- 
ed from the younger filler, but one degree near- * 
er to the common (lock? This was the true ftate 
of the cafe ; and the principle of reprefentation 
had now gained fuch ground every where, that 
an uniform anfwer was returned to the king ia 
the affirmative. He therefore pronounced fenCcnce 
in favor of Baliol; and when Bruce, upon thi$ 
difappointmenty joined afterwards lord Haftings, 
and claimed a third of the kingdom , which h6 
now pretended to be divifible, Edward, though 
his interefts feemed more to require the partition 
of Scotland , again pronounced fentence in favor 
of Baliol. That competitor, upon renewing hisAvntioi 
oath of feafty toEngJand, was put.in poffeflion ^'*J^J'*^** 
of the kingdom "; all his fortrefles were reftor-saUoi, 
cd to him '*; and the Qondud of Edward, both 
in the deliberate folemnity of the proceedings, 
and in the juftice of the award , was fo fiar ui>- 
exceptionable. 

Had the king entiertained no othtfr view thian ti$24 
that df cftablifhing his Superiority over Scotland^ 
though the iniquity of that claim was apparent, 
and was aggravated by the moft egregious breach 



^' Rym^r, vol. ii. p. 590, 591. 595, 600^ 
^ Ibid p. S9^t* 
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CHAP, of truft, he might have fixed his pretenfions, 
xnu and have left that important acquifition to his 
'*'3. pofterity : But he immediately proceeded in fuch 
a manner, as made it evident, that, not content 
%vith this ufurpation , he aimed alfo at the abfo- 
lute fovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. 
Inftead of gradually inliring the Scots to the yoke, 
and exerting his rights of fuperiority with mo- 
deration, he encouraged all appeals to England; 
required king John himfelf , by fix different fum- 
mons on trivial occafions , to come to London "; 
refufed him the privilege of defending his caufe 
by a procurator; and obliged him to appear at 
the bar of his parliament as a private perfon '*. 
Thefe humiliating demands were hitherto quite 
unknown to a king of Scotland : They arc how- 
ever the ncceffary confequence of vafialage by 
the feudal law ; and as there was no preceding 
in (lance of fuch treatment fubmitted to by a 
prince of that cotmtry, Edward mud, from that 
ciroimftance alone, had there remamed any 
doubt, have been himfelf convinced, that his 
claim was altogether an ufurpation '*. But his 
intention plainly was, to enrage Baliolby thefe 
indignitiies, to engage him in rebellion, and to 
affume the dominion of the ftate as the puniihment 
of his treafon and felony. Accordingly Baliol, 
though a prince of a foft and gentle fpirit , returned 



" Rymer, voi.ii. p. 60;. 60^ , 606.608. 6x9, 616. 

** Ry ley's Placit Pari. p. 1^2, MJ. 

" S^e note CC3 at the end of the volume. 
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into Scodand highly provoked at this urage, c H a ?• 
and determined at all hazards to vindicate his xiii. 
liberty; and the war, which foon jifter broke **^^ 
out between France and England, gave him a 
favorable opportunity of executing his putpofe. 

The violence , robberies , and diforders , to 
which that age was fo fubjed, were ftot confin- 
ed to the licentious barons and their retainers at 
land: The fea was equally infefted with piracy: 
The feeble execution of the laws had given li- 
cence to all orders of men: And a generaPappe- 
tite for rapine and revenge, fupported, by a falfe 
point of honor , had alfo infeded the mercliants 
and mariners; and it pufhed them, on any pro- 
vocation, to feek redrefs, by immediate retalia- 
tion upon the aggreffors. A Norman and an^*'^** 
Englifh veffcl met off the coaft near Bayonne ; ^'*"**' 
and both of them having occafion for water, 
they fent their boats to land , and the fcvera! 
crews came at the fame time to the fame fpring: 
There enfued a quarrel for the preferencec A 
Norman, drawing his dagger, attempted to ftab 
an Englifliman ; who , grappling with him , threw 
his adverfary on the ground; and the Norman, 
as was pretended, falling on his own dagger, 
was flain **. This fcuffle between two feamen 
about water , foon kindled a bloody war between 
the two nations, and involved a great part of 
Europe in the quarrel. The mariners of the 
Norman fhip carried their complaints to the^ 

*' Walfmg. p. 58. Hcming. vol. i. p. ^9. 
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HAP, French king: Philip, without enquiring into the 
xiif* fs^i^, without demanding redrefs,/bade them take 
JW3. revenge, and trouble him no more about the 
matter *'. The Normans, who had been more 
regular than ufual in applying to the crown ^ 
needed but this hint to proceed to immediate vio- 
lence. Thty feized an Englifli fhip in the chan- 
nel; and hanging, along with (bme dogs , feveral 
of the crew on the yard-arm, in prefence of .their 
companions, difmiffed the Veffei "; and bade 
the mariners inform their countrymen , that venge- 
ance was now taken for the blood of the 
Norman killed at Bayonne. This injury , accom- 
panied with fo general and deliberate an infult » 
•was relented by the miViners of the cinque-ports, 
who, without carrying any complaint to the kipg, 
or waiting for redrefs, retaliated by committing 
like barbarities on all French veflels without dif- 
tindion. The French , provoked by th«ir loffes, 
preyed on the fliips of all Hdward's fubjeds , 
whether Englifli or Gafcon i The fea became a 
fcene of piracy between the nations : The fover- 
cigns , without either feconding or reprefling the 
violence of their fubjeds, feemed to remain in- 
different fpedators; The Englifli nfiade private 
nffociations with the Irifli and Dutch feamen j 
the French with the Flcmifli and Genoefe " ; 
And the animofities of the people on both fides 
became every day more violent and barbarous^ 

*' Walfmg. p. ^ 8. " Hcminjs. voL i. p. 40. M. Weft, 
f. 419, '* IJeming. vol. i.p. 40. 
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A fleet of two hundred Norman vcffels fct fail chap. 
to the fouth for wine and other commodities; xiii. 
and in their paflage, fcized all the Englifli (hips *-^^* 
which they met with ; hanged the feamen , and 
feized the goods. The inhabitants of the Englifli 
fea-ports, informed of this incident, fitted out a 
fleet of fixty fail, ftronger and better manned 
than the others , and awaited the enemy on their 
return. After an obftinate battle, they put them 
to rout, and funk, deftroyed, or took the great- 
er part of them**. No quarter was given; and 
it is pretended, that the lofs of the French 
amounted to 15,000 men: Which is accounted 
for by this circumftancc , that the Norman fleet 
was employed in tranfporting a confiderable body 
of foldiers from the fouth. 

The affair was now become too important to 
be any longer overlooked by the fovereigns. On 
Philip's fending an envoy to demand repanttion 
and Teftitution , the kin^ difpatched the bifliop 
of London to the French court , in order to ac- 
commodate the quarrel. He fird (aid, that the 
Englifli courts of jullice were open to all men ; 
and if any Frenchman were injured , he might 
feek reparation by courfe of law *'. He next of- 
fered to adjuft the matter hy private arbiters , or 
by. a perfonal interview with the king of France, 
or by a reference either to the pope or the col- 
lege of cardinals, or any particular cardinals^i^ 

'• Walfmg. ft 60. Triret, p. 274* Chron. Hunk, vol 
ii. p. 609, ^ ' Trivet, p. S75. 
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CHAP, agreed on by both parties '*• The French , pro- 
XIII. bably the more difgufted , as they were hitherto 
Jofers in the quarrel, refufed all thefe expedients: 
The veffels and the goods of merchants were 
confifcated on both fides: Depredations were 
continued by the Gafcons on the weftern coaft 
of France, as well as by the Englilh in the chan- 
nel: Philip cited the king, as duke of Guienne, 
to appear in his court at Paris , and anfwer for 
thefe oflfenccs: And Edward, apprehenfivc of 
danger to that province , fent John St. John , an 
experienced foldier , to Bourdcaux , and gave him 
dire<flion$ to put Guienne in a pofture of defence **• 
V^.^ That he might however prevent a final 

rupture between the nations, the king difpatch- 
cd his brother, Edmond, earl of Lancafter, 
to Paris; and as this prince had efpoufed the 
queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, queen of 
France, he feemed, on account of that alliance, 
the moft proper perfon for finding expedients to 
accommodate , the difference. Jane pretended to 
interpofe with her good offices: Mary, the 
queeh-dowager, feigned the (amc amicable difc 
pofition : And thefe two princeffes told Edmond , 
that the circumRance , the moft difficult to adjuft, 
•was.the point of honor with Philip, who thought 
bimfelfaffrontedby the injuries committed againft 
bim by his fub-vaflals in Guienne: But if Edward 
"y^ould once confent to give him feizin and pof- 

V, Trivet > p. 275. *' Ibid. p. 276. 
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fefiion of that province, he would thibk his c H a r. 
honor fully repaired, would engage to reftorc xin. 
Guienne immediately , and would accept of a very **'*• 
cafy fatisfadion for all the other injuries. The - 
king was confulted on the occafion ; and asT^he 
then found himfelf in immediate danger of war 
with the Scots , which he regarded as the more 
important concern, this politic prince, blinded 
by his favorite paflion for fubduing that nation, 
allowed himfelf to be deceived by fo grofe an 
artifice**. He fcnt his, brother orders to fign 
and execute the treaty with thie two queens; 
Philip folemnly promifed to execute his part of 
it ; and the king's citation to appear in the court 
of France, was accordingly recalled : But the 
French monarch was no fooner put in poffeffion 
of Guienne, than the citation was renewed; 
Edward was condemned for non - appearance ; 
and Guienne , by a formal felitence , was declar- 
ed to be forfeited and annexed to the crown *'.• 
Edward, fallen into a like fnare with that* 
which he himfelf had fpread for the Scots , was » 

enraged ; and the more fo , as he was juftly afliam- 
ed of his own condud, in being fo egregioufly 
over-reached by the court of France. Senfible 
of the extreme difficulties , which he fhould en- 
counter in the recovery of Gafcony , where he 

'* Rymcr, vol.ii.p. ^19, 620. Walfing. p. 6i.Heming. 
vol i. p. 42> 4^ Trivet, p. 277. 

** Ryraer, vol ii. p. 620. 622. Walfing. p. 61. 
Trivet, p. 278. 
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CHAT, had not retained a fingle place in his hands; ho 
XIII, endeavoured to compenCite that lofs , by forming 
alliances witlifeveral princes, who, he projeded, 
fhould attack France on all quarters , and make 
a diverfion of her forces. Adolphus de Naffau, 
king of the Normans, entered into a treaty with 
him for that purpofe ** ; as did aJfo Amadaeus , 
count of Savoy, the archbilhop of Cologne, the 
counts of Gueldre and Luxembourg; the duke of 
Brabant and count of Barre , who had married 
bis two daughters, Margaret and Eleanor: But 
thefe aUiances were e>ftremely burdenfome to his 
narrow revenues , and proved in the ilTue entirely 
inefifedlual. More imprrflion was made on Gui* 

(cnne by an Englifh army , which he completed 
by emptying the jails of many thoufand thieves 
ftnd robbers, who had been confined there for 
.^ - . ^ , ^ their crimes. So low had the profeffion of arms 
Z, "^ j fallen, and fo much had it degenerated from the 
/ cftimation in which it flood during the vigor of 
^Vthc feudal fyftem ! 
129S. The king himfelf was detained in England, 

firft by contrary winds *' , then by his apprehen- 
fions of a Scottifh inyafion,. and by a rebellion 
of the Welfh , whom he repreffed and brought 
again under fubjedion '*. The army, which he 
font to Guienne , was commanded by his nephew, 
John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, and under 

*' Heming. vol. i. p. ^i. *' Chron. Dunft. vol. ii. 

p. 623. " Walfmg. p. 62 Peming. v(d. i, p. 5 S- Trivct, 
p. 28^* Chron. Dunft. voL iL p. 622. 
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him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other c h a it 
officers of reputation*'; who made themfelves xuu 
rtaftcrs of the town of Bayonne, as well as of "'^* 
Bourg, Blaye, Reolc, St Severe > and other 
places ) which flraitencd Bourdeaux, and cut off 
its communication both by fea and land. The 
favor, which the Gafcon nobility bore to the 
Englifli government, faciliuted thefe conqueftst 
and feemed to promife ftill greater fucceffes ; but 
this advantage was foon loft by the mifcondud 
of fome of the officers. Philips brother, Charles 
de Valois, who commanded the French armies, 
having laid fiege to Podenfac, a fmall fortrefs 
near Reole , obliged Giffard , the governor , to 
capitulate; and the articles, though favorable to 
the Englifh, left all the Gafcons prifoners at dit 
crction, of whom about fifty were hanged by 
Charles as rebels : A policy , by which he both 
intimidated that people , and produced an irrepar- 
ably breach between them and the Englifh ^*. 
That prince immediately attacked Reole , where 
the earl of Richmond himfelf commanded; and 
as the place feemed not tenable, the Englifh ge- 
neral drew his troops to the water-fide , with an 
intention of embarking with the greater part of 
the army. The enraged Gafcons fell upon his 
rear , and at the fame time opeiied their gates to 
the French, who, bcfidcs making themfelves 
mafters of the place, took many prifoners of dif- 
tindion. St. Severe was more vigoroufly defended 

*^ Trivet., p. a79» '* Hcming* vol. i. p. 49. 
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6 H A P. by Hugh dc Verc, fon of the carl of Oxford; 
XIII, but was at laft obliged to capitulate. The French 
king, not content with thefe fuccefles in Gafco« 
ny, threatened England with an invafion; and 
by a fudden attempt, his troops took and burnt 
Dover '* , but were obliged foon after to retire. 
And in order to make a greater diverfion of the 
Englifh force , and engage Edward in dangerous 
and important wars , he formed a fecret alliance 
with John Baliol, king of Scotland; the com- 
menceipent of that (Irid union , which , during 
fo many centuries, was maintained, by mutual 
interefts and neceflities , between the 'French and 
Scottifh nations. John confirmed this alliance by 
Aipulating a marriage between his elded fon and 
the daughter of Charles de Valois '*. 

The expences attending thefe multiplied wars 
of Edward, and his preparations for war, joined 
to alterations which had infenflbly uken place 
in the general ftate of affairs , obliged him to 
have frequent recourfe to parliamentary fupplies , 
introduced the lower orders of the ftate into 
the public councils, and laid the foundations of 
great and important changes in the government 

Though nothing could be worfe calculated 

for cultivating the arts of peace or maintaining 

peace itfelf, than the long fubordination of vaf- 

I falage from the king to the meaneft gentleman , 
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'' Trivet, p. 284. Chron. Dunft. vol. ii. p. 642. 
'* Rymer, vol. ii. p. 680, 68i- 695. 697. Heming. 
vol i. p.. 7^- Trivet, p. 285. 
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and the confequent (lavery of the lower people , c M a F. 
evils infeparable from the feudal fyftem; that xiil 
fyftem was never able to fix the ftate in a pro- **'^* 
per warlike pofture, or give it the full exertion 
of its power for defence, and ftill lefs for offence^ 
againft a public enemy. The military tenants, 
unacquainted with obedience, unexperienced ia 
war, held a rank in the troops by their birth, 
not by their merits or fcrvices; compofed a dif- 
orderly and confequently a feeble army; and 
during the few days , which they were obliged 
by their tenures to remain in the field, were oft- 
en more formidable to their own prince than to 
foreign powers, againft whom they were alTem- 
bled. The fovereigns came gradually to difufe 
this cumberfome and dangerous machine , fo apt 
to recoil upon the hand which held it; and ex- 
changing the military fervice for pecuniary fup- 
plies , inlifted forces by means of a contraifl with 
particular officers, (fuch as thofe the Italians de- 
nominate Condcitieri) whom they difmifled at the 
end of the war '*. The barons and knights them* 
felves often entered into thefe engagements with 
the prince; and were enabled to fill their bands, 
both by the authority which they pofleffed over 
their vaffals and tenants, and from the great 
numbers of loofe, diforderly people, whom they 
found on their eftates, and who willingly em- 
braced an opportunity of gratifying their ap petito 
for war and rapine. 

^' Cotton'^ Abr. p. il^ 
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H A P. Mean-while, the old Gothic fabric, being 
xiiT. neglcdcd, went gradually to decay. Though 
9»9^*. the Conqueror had divided all the lands of Eng- 
land into fixty thoufand knights' fees, the num. 
ber of thefe was infenfibly diminiflied by various 
artifices; and the king at lad found, that, by 
putting the law in execution > he could alTemble 
a fmall part only of the ancient force of the 
kingdom. It was an ufi^al expedient for men, 
who held of the king or great barons by military 
tenure , to transfer thek land to the church , and 
receive it back by another tenure called frankal- 
moigne, by which they were not bound to per- 
form any fcrvice '*. A law was made againft 
thispradice; but the abufe had probably gone 
far before it was attended to^ and probably was 
not entirely corredled by the new flatute , which, 
like moft laws of that age, we may conjedure to 
have been but feebly executed by the magiftrate 
againft the perpetual intereft of fo many indivi* 
duals. The condable and marefchal ; wl>en they 
xnuftered the armies, often, in a hurry, and for 
want of better information, received the fervice 
of a baron for fewer knights' 'fees, than were, 
due by him ; and one precedent of this kind was 
held good againft the king, and became ever 
aft^rarcafon for diminilhing the fervice'^ The 
iolls of knights' fees were inaccurately kept; no 
care was uken to corred them before the armies 

^* Madox's Baronia Anglica, p. 114- 
*' Ibid. p. 119^ 
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were futnmoned iiato the field '* ; it was then too Q n k t. 
late to think of examining records and charters ; siiu 
and the fervice was accepted on the footing "5^. 
which the vaffal himfelf was pleafed to acknow- • 

ledge , after all the various fubdivifions and con- 
jundlions of property had thrown an obfciirity on 
the nature and extent of his tenure''. It is eafy 
to judge of the intricacies which would attend 
difputes of this kind with individuals; when even 
the number of military fees, belonging to the 
church, whofc property Avas fixed and unalien- 
able, became the fubjeft of controverfy; and we 
find in particular, that, when the bifliop of Dur- 
ham was charged with feventy knights* fees for 
the aid levied on occafion of the marriage of 
Henry II. 's daughter to the duke of Saxony, the 
prelate aknowledged ten, and difowned the other 
fixty '*. It is not known in what manner this 
difference was terminated; but had the queflion 
been concerning an armament to defend the 
kingdom , the biihop s fervice would probably 
have been received without oppofition for ten 
fees; and this rate mud alfo have fixed all his 
future payments. Pecuniary fcutages, therefor?, 
diminiflied as much as military fer vices '* : Other 

We hear only of one king, Henry IT. who took this 
pain ; and the fecord , called Liber ntger Scaccarii , was 
the refult of it. '^ Madox, Bar. Ang. p. ii6. 

Ibid, p, 122. Hift. of Exch. p. 404. 

In order to pay the fum of 100,000 marks ,^ as king 
Richard's ranfoni ^ twenty' (hillings were impofcd on each 
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CHAP, methods of filling the exchequer as well as the 
. xiif. armies muft be devifed : New fituations produced 
i^9S. new laws and inftitutions: And the great alter- 
ations in the finances and military power of the 
crown , as well as in private property , were the 
fource of equal innovations in every part of the 
legiflature or civil government. 

The exorbitant eftates , conferred by the Nor- 
man on his barons and chieftains, remained not 
long entire and unimpaired. The landed property 
was gradually fhared out into more hands; and 
thofe immenfe baronies were divided, either by 
provifions to younger children, by partitions 
among co-heirs, by fale, or by efcheating to the 
king, who gratified a great number of his cour- 
tiers, by dealing them out among them in fmall- 
cr portions. Such moderate eftates, as they re- 
quired ceconomy, and confined the proprietors 
to live at home, were better calculated for du- 
ration ; and the order of knights and fmall barons 
grew daily more numerous, and began to form 
a very refpedlable rank or order in 'the ftate. As 
they were all immediate vaffals of the crown by 
military tenure, they were, by the principles of 
the feudal law, equally entitled with the greateft 



knight's fee. Had the fees remained on the original footing, 
as fettled by the Conqueror, this fcutage would have 
amounted t6 90,000 marks , which was nearly the fum 
required : But we find , that other grievous taxes were impofed 
-to complete it : A certain proof, .that many frauds and abufcs 
had prevailed in the roll of knights fees. 

barons 
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bafpos t/6 a feat; in tbcjaatidnal or general coun- c-iif a::p* 
oils J and this right, thpugh regacd-ed a« a privi*-^ xim • 
lege, \vhich the owners would irotyenftircly relin-' ^^s?. 
quifli, was alfo considered as a burthen, which 
they defired to be. fqbjeiled to .on extraotdinirjr. 
occafions only. Hence it was provided in the 
charter of king John', that, whihe thQ^tedt bar- 
ons were fummoned to the natiohj^l ;<council by 
a particular writ , tte famll barons:^ under wbichi 
appellation the knighti were alfo conjprehended v. 
fbould only be called by, a general ^fttatnodns; oE* 
^thc.Cberiff. The difiindioh: betw«in:r, great and' 
fraall barons, like that. bctiWcen ricb atud 'poor^' 
was not exadly defined; but, agreeably. to thcfc 
iBaccuratc genius of that age and.to Jthe. fimpUci- 
ty. of ancient gavcrmnent , wa^left irtty ifciuch^tb^ 
be determined by 'the difcreuon cA tbe king and 
his miniftersL It was ufual for the prince to reJ 
quire, by a particular finnroons , the attendance! 
of a baron in one parJiamciit, and to'neglcd himi f" 
in future parliamciits***'; nor was this uncertainty 
ever complained o£ as an injury. He attended 
when required : He wa(s better pleafed on. other 
occafions* to be exempted from the burthen: And 
as he was acknowledged to be of the fame order 
with the greateft barons, it gave them no fur- 
prife to fee him take his feat in the great council, 
whether he appeared of his own accord , or by 
a particular fummons from the king. The barons 

Chancellor Weft's enquiry into the manner, of creating 
peers, p. 41. 46, 47- 5 5* 

Vofc. III. \ E 
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S H A. r. by WVifj ihtrefore, began gradually to irttermin 
xnt '. themfelves with thd barons hy Tenure,- and j as 
i^s- Camden tells v» ** , from an ancient manufcript ,' 
now k)(l, liuitv affter the battle of Evefham, a 
pofitivc htW' was ena<3cd, prohibiting every baron 
frdm appeakirrg in parliament, who was not in«>' 
vited thicl^r by a particular fummons, the whole 
baronage^ ^f i England held thenceforward their 
ftatby wric^' and this important privilege of their 
tebures' -was in effe<fl aboliflred. Only, where 
writs badrHbiitehTegidarly continued for fome tim^ 
ih one -^great family^ the omtflion of them would , 
l^ve bdei^ regarded as an affront, and even as 
an injuryJ ' >- 

A LI It & Alteration gradually took place-in the 
order of earls i' who wwe the higheft rank of 
barons. The dignity of an carl, like that of a 
baron, was anciently tetritorial and official": 
He exercifed jurifdidion within iiis county : He 
levied the 'third of the fines to his own. profit:. 
He was at once a civil and a military magiftrate:. 
And though his authority , from the time of the 
Norman conqueft, was hereditary in England, 
the title was fo much connedcd with the- office, 
that, where the king intended to create a new 
carl, he had no other expedient than to ered a 
certain territory into a county or earldom, and 
to bellow it upon the perfon and his family *^ 

*' In Britann. p. 122. 

•* Spelm. Gloff. in voce Comer. *' Effays on Britifh 
antiquities. Thispradice, however, fecms to have been 
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But as the fheriiFs j ^vha were Che vic^^gerefiM of ctt a r^ 
the carls, Avere named by the king, and Xfit. 
removcable at pleafure, he found them more ^^' 
dependent upon him ; and endeavoured to throw 
the whole aiithority and jurifdidion of the office: 
into their hand^. This magiftrate was at the 
bead of the finances , and levied all the kingV 
rents within the county: He affeffcd at pteafune 
the talliages of the inhabitants in rOyal demcfne : ^^',^^ /<//?/r(/i' 
He bad ufually committed to him the manage- 
ment of wards and often of efoheats; He prefid^ 
cd in the lower courts of judicature: And thus^^ 
though inferior to the earl in dignity, he was 
foon confidered, by tliis^ union of the judicial 
and fifcal powers, and by the confidence repofed 
in him by the king, as much fuperior to hinu 
in authority, arid undermined bis influence with-^ 
in his own jurifdidion **. It became ufual, in 
creating an eaVl, to give him a fixed falary^^ 
commonly abotit twenty pounds a year, in lieu \ j 
of his third of the fines r The dirhimnion Of his 
power kept pace with the retrenchment of his* 
profit: And the dignity of carl, inftead of being 
territorial and official, dwindled into perfonai 
and titular. Such were the mighty alterations,, 
which already had fully taken place , or were? 
gradually advancing^ iti the boufe Of peefsj tbac- 

more familiar in Scotland and the kingdoms eti the (Jontinefnt, 
than in England. 

** There are inffartces of printed of the blood who accept*^ 
^ the office of ikiixiS, Sp«lmax> ia voce Fkeeomes. 

E a 
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c H A jp. is, in tbe parliaitaent : For there feems ancienti/ 
xiiL to have been no other houfe. .' 

ia5^- But though the introdudion of barons by- 

writ, and of titular earls, had given fome in- 
creafc to royal authority ; there were other caufes, 
which counterbafanced thofje innovations, and 
tended in a higher degree to diminilh the power 
of the foyereign. The difufe, into which the 
feudal militia had in a great meafure fallen, made 
the barons alnaoft entirely forget their dependence 
on the crown : By the diminution of the number 
of knights fees , the king had no reafonable com* 
penfation when he levied fcut:^ges and excHanged 
their fervice for, money : The alienations of the 
crown lands had reduced him to poverty : And 
above all, the conceflion of the Great Charter 
had let bounds to royal power, and had render- 
ed it more difficult and dangerous for the prince 
to exert any extraordinary ad of arbitrary au- 
thority. In this fituation it w^s natural for the 
king to court this friendlhip of the leffer barons 
and knights , whofe influence was no ways dan- 
gerous to him^, .and who, being expofed to op- 
preflion from their powerful neighbours, fought 
a legal protection under tlie Ihadow of the 
throne. He defired, therefore,, to have their^ 
prefcnce in parliament* where they ferved to 
controul the turbulent refolutions of the great. 
To exad a regular attendance of the whole body 
would have produced confufion , and would iiave 
impofed too heavy a burden upon them. To 
fummon only a few by writ , though it was prac* 
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tifcd and had a good effed , fervcd not entirely chap. 
the king's purpofe; becaufe thefe members had xiii. 
no farther authority than attended their perfonal ^*'^- 
charader, and were eclipfed by the appearance 
of the more powerful nobility. He therefore dif- 
pcnfed with the attendance of nloft of the Icffer 
barons in parliament ; and in return for this in- 
dulgence (for fuch it was then efteemed) required 
them to chufe in each county a certain number 
of their own body, whofe charges they bore, 
and who , having gained the confidence , carried 
with them, of courfe, the authority, of the 
whole order. This expedient had been pr^acflifed 
at different times, in the reign of Henry III. " 
and regularly , during, that of the prefent king. 
The numbers fent up by each county varied at 
the wilt of the prince " : They took their feat 
among the other peers; becaufe by their tenure 
they belonged to that order *' : The introducing 
of them into that houfe fcarcely appeared an in- 
novation : And though it was eafily in the king's 
power, by varying their number, to command 
the refolutions of the whole parliament , this cir- 
cumftance was little attended to, in an age when 
force was more prevalent than laws, and when 
a refolution , though taken by the majority of a 

*' Rot. Clauf. 58. Hen. III. m. 7. and 12. d..: As alfo 
Rot Clauf. 4.2. Hen. III. in. i. d. Prynne's Prcf. to Cotton's 
Abridgment. ** Brady's anfwer to Petyt, from the 

records, p. isi. *^ Brady's Trcatifc of Boroughs , 

App. N*. 1}. 
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CHAP, legal afTcmbly , could not be executed , if it op- 
Kirf. pofed the will of the more powerful minority. 
*^^' But there were other important confequences, 

*which followed the diminution and confequent 
difufe of the ancient feudal militia. The king's 
expence, in levying and maintaining a military 
force for every enterprife, was increafed beyond 
^hat his narrow revenues were able to bear : As 
(the fcutages of his military tenants, which were 
accepted in lieu of their perfonal fervice, had 
fallen to nothing; there were no means of fupply 
but from voluntary aids granted him by the par- 
liament and clergy: Or from the talliages which 
he might levy upon the towns. and inhabitants in 
Toyal demefnc. In the preceding year, Edward 
had been obliged to exact no lefs than the iixth 
of all mov^eables from the laity, and a moiety 
of all ecclefiaftical benefices *' for his expedition ^ 
into Poi<Jtou, and the fuppreflion of the Wellh: 
And this diflrefsful fituation, which was likely 
often to return upon him and hfe fucceffors , made 
him think of a new device, and fummon the re- 
prefentative^ of all the boroughs to parliament. 
This period, which is the twenty-third of his 
f cign , feems to be the real and true epoch of the 
houfe of commons; and the faint dawn of po- 
pular government in England. For the reprefent- 
;itives of the counties were only deputies from 
the imaller barons and Icffcr nobility : And die 

• '* Brady^ p. I '• from the records, Hcming. vol. i. p, ^Zm 
Jf[. Weft. p. 4^;:. fvyley, p. 462. ^ 
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^oriber precedent of reprefentatives from the c Ha K 
. )>oroughs , AVho Mrcre fuaimoned by the earl of xiii. 
Lcicefter, was regarded as the a<ft 'of a violent **^ 
ufurpation , had been difcontinued in all the fub- 
fequent parliaments, and if fuch a mcafure had 
Viot become neceffary on other accounts, that prc- 
^ccdcnt was more likely to blaft than give credit 
to it 

During the coarfe pffcveral years , the kings 
of England^ in imitation of other European 
princes , had embraced the falutary policy of - 
encouraging and protcding the lower and more 
induftrious orders of the ftate; whom they founti 
"well difpofed to obey the laws and civil magif- 
trate , and whofe ingenuity and labor furniflied 
commodities, i^equifite for the ornament of peace 
aSnd fupport of war. Though the inhabitants of 
the country were ftill left at the difpofal of their 
imperious lords ; many attempts were made . to 
give more fecusity and liberty to citizens, and 
make them enjoy unmolefted the fruits of their 
induftry. Boroughs were eroded by royal patent 
within the demefne lands: Liberty of trade was 
conferred upon them : Th^ inhabitants wercf 
allowed to f ami at a fixed rent their own toIJft - 
and cuftoms '*: They were permitted to eledl 
their own magiftrates: Juftice was s^dminiftered 
to them by thefe magiftrate&, without obliging 
them to attend thb (heritf or county court : And 
feme ihadow of itidependence, by means of thefe 



MadoXj FirmaBurgi, p. zu 
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£r H A p. cquit«We privileges , vrsaa gradualljr acquired by 
xni. the people **. Tiic king, however, retained ftill 
la^^ the power of levying talliages or taxes upon them 
at pleafure/'; and though their poverty and the 
cuftoms of the age made thefe demands neither 
frequent nor exorbitant, fuch unlimited authority 
^ in the fovereign was a fenfible ciieck upon com- 

jnerce, and iSras utterly incompatible with all 
the principles of a free government. But when 
the multiplied neceffities of the crown produced 
a greater avidity for fupply, the king, whofe 
prerogative entitled him j:o exad it , found that 
he had not power fufficient to enforce his edids, 
and that it was neceflary , before he impofed 
taxes, to fmootb the way for his demand, and 
to obtain the previous confent of the boroughs ^ 
by felicitations, remonftrances , and authority. 
The inconvenience of tranfacfting this buflnef^ 
with every particular borough was foon felt; 
and Edward became fenfible , . that the moft 
expeditious way of obtaining fupply , was to 
affemble the deputies of all the boroughs, to lay 
l^efore them the neceffities of the ftate, to difcufs 
the matter in' their prefence, and to require tiieir 
confent to the demands of their fovereigm Fdr 

** Brady of Boroughs, App. 'N**. i , 2 , ^ 

*' The'king had not only the" power of t^lliating'thc inha- 

liitants within his own demefnes, but that of granting topard* 

cyiar'barons the power of talliatdng the inhabitants ^vithin theirs; 

See Brady^s anfwcr to Petyt, p. iig. Mado^s Hift, of the 

Exchequer, p. 518. 
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this reafoH, he iffucd writs to the fheriffs, enjoin- g H a P. 
ing them to fend to parliament, along with two xm. 
knights of the (hire , two deputies from each "^'* 
borough within their county " , and thefe 
provided with fufficient powers from their com- 
munity, to confent, in their name, to what be 
and his council fhould require of them. As it 
is a mqft equitable rule ; fays he, in his preamble 
to this writ, that what concerns all should be approved 
of by all; and common dangers' be repelled by united 
efforts '^ ; a noble principle , which may fcem to 
indicate a liberal mind in the king, and which 
laid the foundation of a free and an equitable 
government. 

After the eledion of thefe deputies, by the 
aldermen and common council, they gave fureties 
for their attendance before the king and parlia- 
ment: Their charges were refpedlively borne by 
the borough , which fent them : And they had 
fo little idea of appearing as legiflators , a 
charafter extremely wide of their low rank and 
condition ** , that no intelligence could be morfc 

Writs were iflucd to about 120 cities and boroughs. 
*' Brady of boroughs, p. 2^. j;. from the records. The 
writs of the parliament immediately preceding , remain : and 
the return of knights is there required , but not a word of 
the boroughs : A dcmonftration , that this was the very year 
in which they commenced. In the year immediately preceding, 
the taxes were levied by a feemingly free confent of each parti- 
cular borough, beginning with London. Id. p. ;i, J2, H- 
from the records. Alfo his anfwer toPetyt, p. 40, 41. 

Reliqaia Spelm. p. 64.. Prynne*s pref. t6 Cottons 
■Abrigd. and the Abrigd. paflim. 
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c H A P. difagreeable to any borough, thari' to find that 
xiii. tliey rauft eledl, or to any individual than that 
*-5^- he was eleded , to a truft from which no profit 
or honor could poflibly be derived '^ They 
compofed not, properly fpeaking, any effential 
part of the parliament: They fat apart both f^om 
the barons and knights ", whb difdained to mix 
witjh fuch mean perfonages : After they had 
given their confent to the taxes required of- them, 
their bufincfs being then finiflied, they feparated, 
even chough the parhament (lili continued to fit, 
^and to canvafs the national bufmefc *': And as 
they all confided of men, who were real burgef- 
fes of the place from which they were fent,.the 
fheriff, when he found no perfon of abilities or 
wealth fufficient for the office, often ufcd the free- 
dom of omitting particular boroughs in his retiirns; 
and as he received the thanks of the people for 
this indulgence, he gave no dilpleafure to the 
court, who levied on all the boroughs, without 
diftindion, tlie tax agreed to by the majority of 
deputies '*. 

. *' Brady of Boroughs , p. S9 , ^o. 

*' ibid. p. n> J8. from the records, and append, p. 19. 
^Ifo his* append, to his anfw. to Pctyt, Record. And his 
Gloff. in verb. Comnmmtas Regn, p. n« 

*' Ryley's Placit. Pari. p. 241, 242, &c. Cotton's Abrigd, 
p. 14. , *' Brady of Boroughs , p. ^2. from the records. 
There is even an infhncc in the reign of Edward III. when the 
king named all the deputies. Id. aafw. toPetyt, p. i6i. If 
he fairly named the moft confiderable and creditable burgefles, 
Httie exception vrould be t^en; as dieir bufinels was not to 
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The union, however, of the reprefentatives chap. 
• from the boroughs gave gradually more weight xiir. 
to the whole order; and it became cuftomary for '^^^ 
them , in return for tlic fuppliis which they 
granted, to prefer petitions to the crown for the 
redrefe of any particular grievance, m which they 
found reafon to complain. The more the king's 
demands multiplied, the fafter thefe petitions 
increafed both in number and authority ; and the ' 
prince found it difficult to rcfufe ,men , whofc 
grants had fupported his throne, and to whofc 
affiftance he might fo.foon be again obliged to 
have recourfe. The commons however were ftili 
much below the rank of Icgiflators *\ Their 
petitions, though they received a verbal affent 
from the throne, were only the rudiments of 
laws : The judges were afterwards intruded with 
the po\wr of putting them into form : An<J the 
king , by adding to them the fandion of his 
authority, and that fometimes without the affent: 
of the nobles, beftowed validity upon them. The 
age did not refine fo much as to perceive the 
danger of thefe irregularities. No man was difpleaf* 
ed , that the fovereign , at the defire of any clafs 
of men , ihould iffue an order , which appeared 
only to concern that clafs ^ and his predeccfTors 

check the king, bat to reafon with him , and cofUent to his 
demandf. It was not till the reign of Richard II. that the 
Ihcriflfe were deprived of the power of admitting boroughs at ^ 

pleafure. Sec Stat, at large , 5 th Richard II. cap, 4. 

•* 5^^ note [D J at the end of the volume. 
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c tf A p. were ft) near pofTeffing the whole legiflative power, 
xni. that he gave no difguft by affuming it in this 
**^^' feemingly inoffenfive manner. But tipae and farther 
experience gradually opened men's eyes and cor- 
redled thef^abufes. It was found, that no laws 
could be fixed for one order of men without 
afFedKng (he whole ; and that the force and 
efficacy of laws depended entirely on the terms 
employed in wording them. The houfe of peers, 
therefore, the moft powerful order in the ftate, 
with reafon expeded, that their affent fhould bp 
exprefsly granted to all public ordinances "*: 
And in the reign of Henry V* the commons 
required , that no laws (hould be framed merely 
upon their petitions , unlefs the flatutes were 
worded by themfelvcs, and had paffed their houfe 
in the form of a bill *•'. 

But as the fame caufes, which had produced 
a partition of property, continued ftill to operate; 
the number of knights and lefTer barons, or what 
the Englifh call the gentry , perpetually increafed, 
and they funk into ' a rank ftill more inferior to 
t'he great nobility. The equality of tenure wa$ 

^ ' ** In thofe inftances found in Cotton's abridgement, where 

the king appears to anfwcr of himfelf the petitions of the 
commons , he probably dkerted no more than that power , 
which was long inherent in the ciovvn, of regulating matters 
by royal edi^ or proclamations. But no durable or general 
ftatdte feems ever to have been made by the king from the 
petition of the commons alone , without the adent of the 
peers. It is more likely that the peers alone , without the 
commons , would enadt ftatutes. 

'*' Brady's anfw. to Petyt, p. Ss* &C)m the records. 
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loft ID the great inferiority of power and prCpevtyi c R a p« 
and the houfe of reprefentatives from the coun-. xiii« 
ties was gradually feparated from tliat of the **>^ 
peers, and formed a diftind order in the ftate"*. 
The growth of commerce, mean- while, augmented 
the private wealth and confideratio*of the bur-, 
geffes; the frequent demands of the crown increaf- 
cd their public importance; and as they refembled. 
the knights of (hires in, ode material circumftance^ 
that of reprefenting particular bodies of men ; jit. 
no longer appeared unfuit^le to .^ite them toge^ 
ther in the fame. houfe, aod .td confound theit; 
rights and privileges "'. Thus the third eftatCi^ 
that of the coqimons^ reached at laft {ts prefent 
form ; and as the country gentlemen mude thence- 
forwards no fcruple of app?^r,i^g as deptiti^es^from 
t^e boroughs, the diftindiion between the mem-^ 
bers was entirely loft., and the, lower houCe. 
acquired thence a great ^cceffioaof weight anid: 
importance ii[i the kingdom. Still ,- howeyer , the. 
olfice of this eftate was very different from that 
\f hich it has fince exercifed with fo much advan- 
tage to the public. Inft^ad pf checking and 
controuling Ae authority of the king , they were ^ 
naturally induced to adhere>to him, as the great; 
fountain of law a^d jufti^t, and to fupport him, 
againft the power of the ariftocracy , which at 
once was the fource of oppreflion to themfelves, 
and difturbed him in the execution of the lavr^. 

'•* Cott.on*8 abrjidgmcnt , p- IJ. 

*•' See note [E] at the end of the volume. 
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c H A P. The king , in his turn , gave countenance to an 
XIII. order of men , fo ufeful and fo little dangerous : 
The peers alfo were obliged to pay them fome 
confidcradon : And by this means, the third 
eftate , forn^ly fo abjed in England , as well as 
in all other^European nations , rofe by flow 
degrees to their prefent importance; and in their 
progrefs mad^ arts and commerce, the neccffary 
attendants of liberty and equality, flourifli in tlic 
kingdorii "*. 

What iufficiently proves , that the commence- 
ment of the houfe of burgeffes, who are the true 
cdFfnmdns, was not an affair of chance, but arofe 
from 'the liecefljttes of the prefent fituation, is, 
that Edwaifl , at the very fame time , fummoned 
deputies from the inferior clergy, the firft that 
ever met in England **^ and he required them to 
impofe taxes on their conftituents for the public 
fcf vice. Formerly the ecclefiaftical benefices bore 
no part of the burthens of the flate : The pope 
indeed of late had often levied impofitions upon 
them; He had fometimes granted this power to 
the foVereign "*: The king himfelf had in the 
preceding year exaded, by menaces and violence, 
a very grievous tax of half the revenues of the 
clergy: But as this precedent was dangerous,^ 

*** See note [ F D at the end of the volume. 

**' Archbifhop Wake's State of die chtirch of England , 
p. 2 J 9- Brady of Boroughs, p. 54. Gilbert's Hift. of Exch^ 
p. 46. / '^ AftD. WayaL p. 227, 228. T. \(^ykes, 

p. 99. I20. 
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and could not eafiljr be repeated in a government c h a Pi 
which required the confent of the fubjed to any xin. 
extraordinary refolution , Kdward found it more >*>'• 
prudent to affemble a lower houfe of convocation, 
to lay bcfwe them his neceffities, and to aOc fome 
fupply. But On this occafion he met with difficul- 
ties. Whetber'ihat the clergy ihodght themfelves 
the moft independent body in the kingdom , or 
were dil^ufted by the former «xorbiunt impofi- 
tions, they abfolutely refoTed their affeiK to the 
king's demand of a iifth of their moveables ; and 
it was not till a fecond meeting, that, on their 
perfifting in this refufal, he was willing to accept 
of a tcntli. The barons and knights granted hiitl, 
withoOt hefitation , an elevehth ; the burgeffes , 
a feVcnth. But the clergy ftill fcrupled to meet* 
on the kings' writ; left by fuch an inftance of 
obediQiice they fhould feem to acknowledge the 
authority of the temporal power: And this com- 
promife was at laft fallen upon, that the king 
ihould iffue his writ to the archbilhop ; and that- 
• the archbifbop fbould , in confequence of it, 
fummfon the clergy, who, as they then appeareci^ 
to obey their fpiritual fuperior, no longer hefit-^ 
ated to meet in convocation. This expedient « 
however , was the caufe , why the ecclefiafties 
were feparated into two houfes of convocation/ 
imder thdr feveral archbifhops, and formed not 
one eftate, as in other countries of Europe; which 
was at firft the kings intention '*'. We now 
return to the courfe of our narration. 
'•' Gilbert's Hift. of Exch. p. 51. S4- 
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CHAP. Edward, confcious of the r^afons of difguft 
XJIL. -which he had given to the king of Scots, informed 
n*5. of the difpofitions of tliat people, and expcding 
the moft violent eflfeds of their refentment,, >vhich, 
he knew he had fo well merited; eropjpyed the 
fupplies, granted him by his -people, in making 
prepar^ions aeainft the hoftilities of his i^rthern 
, neighbour. When in this fituation, he received 
intelligence of the treaty fccretly concluded be- 
tween John and Philip ; and though uneafy aC 
^bis concurrence pt a French and Scottifti war, 
he refolved not to encourage his enemies by a 
punilanimous behaviour, or by yieldiqg to their 
united efforts. He fqmmoned John to p^rfofip the 
duty of a vaflal , and to fend him a fuppJy of 
forces againft an invafion from France, with, 
yrhicb he was then threatened : He next required, 
that the fortreffes pf jBerwic, Jedbgrough »; ani 
Roxborough, fbould be put into his hands as i a. 
fccurity dqrit>g the war ^***: He cited . John to 
appear in an Englifh parliament to be held at 
Newcaftle: And when none of thefe fucccflive 
demands were complied with, he marched north- 
ward y^ith numerous forces, 30,00^ foot, and 
4000 horfe, to chadife his rebellious vaflal. The 
Scottiib natipn, who had little reliance. on the: 
vigor and abilities of their prince, afligned him 
a council of twelve noblemen, in whofe hands 



'** Rymer, vol. ii* p.. 6i9a» WaUlng.^p^ 64. Ilcniing.. 
Tol.i. p. 84. Trivet, p. ^86. . 
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the fovcreignty \vas really lodged '''* , and who c ^ a p« 
put the country in the bed pofture of which the xin. 
prefent diftradlions would admit. A great army, "^^ 
compofed of 40,000 infantry, though fupportcd 
only by 500 cavalry, advanced to the frontiers; 
and after a fiuitlefs attempt upon Carlifle, marched 
eastwards to defend thofe provinces which Eds^ard 
was preparing to attack. But fome of the mod 
confiderible of the Scottifli nobles, Robert Bruce, 
the father and fon, the earls of March and Angus, 
prognoflicating the ruin of their country, froni 
the concurrence of inteftine divifions and a foreign 
invafion, endeavoured here to ingratiate them- 
fclves vtith Edward, by an early fubmiflion; and 
the king, encouraged by this favdrablc iticident, 
led his army into the enemy's country , and 
crofTed the Tweed without oppofition at Cold- a^ti itfatciu 
ftream. He then received a meffage frdin John, 
by which that prince, having now procured, for 
himfelf and his nati6n , pope Cclcflinc's difpenfa- 
tion from former oaths, renounced the homage 
which had been done to England, and fet Edward 
at defiance "*. This bravado was but ill fup- 
ported by the military operations of the Scots* 
llerwic was already taken by aflault: Sir William 
Douglas , the governor , was made prisoner : 
Above 7000 of the garrifon were put to the 
fword: And Edward, elated by this great advan- 
tage, difpatched earl Warrennc with 12,000 meri,. 



1*9 



Hemlng. vol. i, p. 7^. " Rymer, yoI. H. 

607. "Walfing. p. 66^ Heming. voL i. p. 9J. 
Vol. Ul F 
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jC H A p. to lay fiegc to Dunbar, which was defended by 
XIH. the flower of the Scottifh nobility. 
iwtf. The Scots, fenfible of the importance of this 

place, which, if taken, laiH their whole country 
open to the enemy, advanced with their main 
army, under the command of the carls of Buchan, 
Lenox, and Marre, in order to relieve it. Warrenne, 
not difmayed at the great fuperiority of their 

27A^riL number, marched out to give them battle. He 
attacked them with great vigor; and as undifci- 
plined troops, when numerous, are but the more 
cxpofed to a panic upon any alarm , he foon 
threw them into confufion , and chafed them off 
the field with great flaughter. The lols of the 
Scots is faid to have amounted to 20,000 men: 
The caftle of Dunbar, with all its garrifon, fur- 
rendered next day to Edward, who, after the 
battle, had brought up the main body of the 
Englilh, and who now proceeded with an affured 
confidence of fucccfs. The caftle of Roxborough 
was yielded by James, fteward of Scotland; and 
that nobleman, from whom is defccnded the royal 
family of Stuart ,. was again obliged to fwear 
fealty to Edward. After a feeble refiftance, the 
caftles of Edinburgh and Stirling opened their 
gates to the enemy. All the fouthern parts were 
inftantly fubdued by the Englifh ; and to enable 
them the better to reduce the northern, whofe 
inacceflible fituation feemed to give them fomc 
more fecurity, Edward fentfor a ftrong reinforce- 
ment of Welfh and Irifh, who, being accuftomed 
to a defiiltery kind pf war, were the beft fitted 
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to purfue the fugitive Scots irtto the receftes of c h a p. 
their lakes and mountains. But the fpirit of the xiil. 
nation was already broken by their misfortunes ; ^*'^' 
and the feeble and timid Baliol, difcontented with ftwued, 
his own fubjeds, and oVer-awed by the Englifli, 
abandoned all thofe rcfources , which his people 
might yet have poffeffed in this extremity. He 
haftened to make his fubmiflions to Edward ; he 
exprefled the deepeft penitence for his difloyalty 
to his h'ege lord ; and he made a folemn and 
irrevocable refignation of his crown into the 
hands of that monarch "'. Edward marched north- 
wards to Aberdeen and Elgin , without meeting 
an enemy : No Scotchman approached him but 
to pay him fubmiffion and do him homage: Eveft 
the turbulent Highlanders , ever refradory to 
their own princes, arid averfe to the reftraint of 
laws , endeavoured to prevent the devaftation of 
their country, by giving him early proofs of 
obedience: And Edward, having brought the 
whole kingdom to a fceming ftate of tranquillity, 
returned to the fouth with his army. There was 
a ftone, to which the popular fuperftition of the 
Scots paid the higheft Veneration : All. their kings 
were feated on it, when they received the rite 
of inauguration : An ancient tradition aflured 
them, that, wherever this ftotie was placed, 
their nation fhoald always govern: And it was 
carefully preferved at Scone, as the true palladium 

*" Rymer, vol. ii. p* 718. Walfmg^ p. 67. Heniinsfc 
i?©l. i. p. 99. Trivet, p. 393. 
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H A p. of their monarcby, and their ultimate rcfource 
XIII. amidft all their misfortunes. Edward got poffcf- 
**^*' fion of it; and carried it with him to England '". 
He gave orders to deftroy the records, and all 
thofe monuments of antiquity , which might 
preferve the memory of the independence of the 
kingdom, and refute the Englifh claims of fuperi- 
ority. The Scots pretend, that he alfo deftroyed 
all the annals preferved in their convents: But 
it is not probable, that a nation, fo rude and 
unpoliflied, fhould be poirefled of any hiftory, 
which deferves much to be regretted. The great 
feal of Baliol was broken ; and that prince himfelf 
was carried prifoner to London , and committed 
to cuftody in the Tower. Two years after , he 
was reftored ta liberty, and fubmitted to a volun- 
tary baniflimcnt in France ; where, without making 
any farther attempts for the recovery of his royalty, 
he died in a private ftation. Earl Warrenne was 
left governor <>i Scotland "': Engiifhmen were 
intruftcd with the chief offices: And Edward, 
flattering himfelf th^t he had attained the end of 
all his wifhes, and that the numerous ads of 
fraud and violence, which he had pradlifed againft 
Scotland, bad terminated in the final redudion 
of that kingdom, returned with his vidorious 
army into England. 
War with An attempt,, which he made about the fame 

time , for the recovery of Guienne , was not- 

Walfing. p. 68. Trivet, p. 299. • 

"' Ibid. p. 295. Rymer, vol. ii. p. ^^6. 
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equally fuccefsful. He fent thither an army of c h a f. 
7000 men, under the command of his brother the xiif. 
earl of Lancafter. That prince gained at firft "»«• 
fomc advantages over the French at Bourdeaux : 
But he was foon after feized with a diftemper , 
of which he died at Bayonne. The command 
devolved on the earl of Lincoln , who was not 
able to perform any thing confiderable during the. 
reft of the campaign "*. 

But the adive and ambitious fpirit of Edward, 
while his conquefts brought fuch confiderable ac- 
ccffions to the Englifh monarchy , could not be 
liatisfied , fo long as Guienne , the ancient patri- 
mony of his family , was wrefted from him by 
the difhoneft artifices of the French monarch. 
Finding, that the diftance of that province ren- 
dered all his effort3 againft it feeble and uncer-* 
tain , he purpofed to attack France in a quarter 
where fhe appeared more vulnerable ; and with 
this view, he married his daughter, Elizabeth, 
to John earl of Holland , and at the fame time 
contraded an alliance with Guy earl of Flanders, 
flipulated to pay him the fum of 75>ooo pounds , 
and projed^d an invafion with their united forces 
upon Philip, their common enemy "'. He hoped, 
that, when he himfelf, at the head of the Eng- 
lilh , Flemidi, and 'Dutch armies, reinforced by 
his German allies, to whom he had promifed or 
remitted confiderable fums, Ihould enter the froiv 

"* Heming. vol. L p. 72,75,74. 
"' Rymer , vol. ii. p. 76^1. Walfing- p. 6g. 
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CHAP, tiers of France, and threaten the capital itfelf, 
XIII. Philip would at laft be obliged to rejinquifh his 
i2V«. ^cquifitions , and purchafe peace by the reftitu- 
tion of Guicnne. But in order to fet this great 
machine in moveipcnt, confiderable fupplies were 
requifitc from the parliament; and Edward, with^ 
put much difficulty , obtained from the barons 
^nd Jcnights a new ^^nt of a twelfth of all their 
moveables , and from the boroughs , that of an 
eighth. The great and almoft unlimited power 
of the king over the latter, cnd§led him to throw 
the heavier part of the burthen on them; and 
the prejudices, which he feems always to have 
^ntertainefl agajuft the church , on account of the 
former zeal of the clergy for the Mountfort fac- 
tion, made him refolve to load them with flill 
«nore confiderable impofitions , and he required 
of them a fifth of their moveables. But he here 
met with an oppofitiop, \vhich for fome time 
difconcerted all his meafures , and engaged him 
in entcrprifes , that were fomewhat dangerous to 
him; and woul4 have proved fatal to any of his 
predecelTors. 
niffeiifioM Boniface VIII. who had fuccceded Celeftlne 
clergy. ^ ^" ^^^ papal thcoue, was a man of th^ moft lofty 
and enterprifing fpirit; and though not eqdowed 
with that feverity of manner*, which commonly 
accompanies ambition in men of his order , he 
>yas determined to carry the authority of the tiara, 
and his dominion over the temporal power , to 
as great a height as it had ever attained in any 
farmer period. Seufi^)le that hfs^ inimediate pre- 
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dcceffors, by opprefling the church in every pro- chap* 
vince of Chriftendom , had extremely aUenated xiil. 
,the affedioo? of the. clergy » and had afforded the **9^* 
civil magiftrate a pretence for laying like impo? 
fitions on ecclefiaftical revenues, he attcnfpted tq 
refume the former ftation of the fovereign pontiff, 
and to eftablifh himfelf as the common protedor 
of the fpiritual order againft all invaders, ForV 
this purpofe, he iffued very early in his pontifi-l 
cate a general bull, prohibiting all princes from; .\ 
levying without his confent any taxes upon the ^ "^ 
clergy, and all clergymen from fubmitting to fuch \ ^ 
impofitions; and he threatened both of them with i 
the penalties of excommunication in cafe of dit ' 
obedience "'. This important edid is faid to 
have been procured by the folicitation of Robert 
de Winchelfey archbifliop of Canterbury, who 
intended to employ it as a rampart againft the 
violent extortions , which the church had felt 
from Edward, and the ftill greater, which that 
prince's multiplied neceflities gave them reafoa 
to apprehend. When a demand, therefore, wa$ 
made on the clergy of a fifth of their moveables, 
a tax which was probably much more gricvou^ 
than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands wei?e^ 
moftly ftocked with their cattle , and cultivated 
by their villains ; the clergy took Ihelter undjes 
the bull of pope Boniface, and pleaded confcience 
in refufing compliance '". The king came no^ 

Rymer, voLH. p. 706. Heniing. vol. i. p. 104. 
"' Ibid. p. 107. Trivet[, p. 296. Chron. Dunft. vol. iu 
p. 652. 
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6 H A p. immediately to extremities* on this repulfc ; but 
XIII* after locking up all their granaries^ and barns, and 
prohibiting all rent to be paid them, he app)ointed 
a new fynod , to confer with him upon his de- 
tnand. The primate, not difmayed by thefe proofs 
of Edward's refolution , here plainly told him , 
that the clergy owed obedience to two fovereigns^ 
their fpiritual and their temporal; but their duty 
bound them to a much ftrider attachment to the 

^ former than to the latter: They could not com- 
ply with his commands, (for fucb, in fome mea- 
furc, the requefts of the crown were then deemed ) 
in contradidion to the exprcfs prohibition of tho 
fovereign pontiff ''V 
????• The clergy had feen ir\ many inftances , that 

Edward paid little regard to thofe numerous pri* 
vilcges, on which they fet fo high a value. He 
had formerly feized , in an arbitrary manner, all 
the money and plate belonging to the churches 
and coilvents , and had applied them to the pub- 
lic fervice ■'- ; and they could not but expedl more 
violent treatment on this fharp refufal, grounded 
on fuch dangerous principles. Inftead of apply- 

>ing to the pope for a relaxation of his bull , he 
nirefolved immediately to employ the po\yer in his 
)iands ; and he told the ecclefiaftics , that , fince 
they refufed to fupport the civil government, they 
V^erc unworthy to receive any benefit from it ; 
and he would accordingly put them out of the 

"• Heining. vol. i. p. 107. '- Ibid. p. ? i. Walfmg. 
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proteAioii of the laws. This vigorous meafure c n h i. 
was immediately carried into execution "*. Ordei*s xili. 
•were iffued to the judges to receive no caufe "^'^ 
brought before them by the clergy; to hear and 
decide all caufes in which they were defendants : 
Tq do every man juftice againft them ; to do them 
juftice againft no body "*. The ecclefiaftics foon 
found themfelves in the moft miferable fituation 
imaginable. They could not remain in their own 
houfes or convents for want of fubfiftence : If 
they went abroad, in queft of maintenance, they 
were difmounted , robbed of their horfes and 
cloaths , abufed by every ruffian , and no redrefe 
could be obtained by them for the moft violent 
injury. The primate himfelf was attacked on the 
highway, was ftripped of his equipage and fur- 
niture , and was at laft reduced to board himfelf 
with a fingle fervant in the houfe of a country 
clergyman '^. The king, mean-while, remained 
an indifferent fpeAator of all thefe violences ; and 
without employing his officers in committing any 
immediate injury on the priefts , which might have 
appeared invidious and oppreffive , he took ample 
vengeance on them for their obftinate refufal of 
his demands. Though the archbifhop iffued a 
general fentence of excommunication againft all 
who attacked the perfons or property of eccle- 
fiaftics, it was not regarded: While Edward en- 
joyed the fdtisfadion of feeing the people become 

Walfing. p. 69. Heraing. vol. i. p.. 107. 
*'* M. Weft. p. 429. '" Hcming. vol. i. p. top 
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HAP. 



the voluntary indruments of his jqftice againfl: 
^^^ them , and inure themfclvcs to throw oflF that 
'*'^' refpedl for the facred order , by which they had 
fo long been overawed and governed. 

The fpirits of the clergy were at laft broken 
by this harfb treatment. Befides that the whole 
province of York, which lay neareft the danger 
that ftill hung over them from the Scots , volun- 
tarily, from the 6rft, voted a fifth of their mo- 
veables; the bifbops of Salifbury, Ely, and fom^ 
others, made a compofition for the fecular clergy 
within their diocefcs^ and they agreed, not to 
pay the fifth , which would have been an ad of 
difobedience to Boniface's bull , but to depofit a 
fum equivalent in fome church appointed them ; 
whence it was taken by the king's officers "'. 
IVIany particular convents and clergymen made 
payment of a like fum , and received the king's 
protedion '**. Tbofe who had not ready money, 
entered into recognizances for the paymenL And 
thexe was (carcely found one ecclefiaftic in the 
kingdom , who feeraed willing to fuffer , for the 
fake of religious privileges, this new fpecies of 
martyrdom, the mod tedious and languilbing of 
any, the moft mortifying to fpiritual pride, and 
not rewarded by that crown of glory , which the 
church holds up , with fuch oftentation , to her 
devoted adherents. 
Arbitrary BuT as the money , granted by parliament , 

meafures. « 
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though conffdcrable, was not fufficicnt to fupply c H a r. 
the kings qeccflities, and that levied by compo- xni. 
fitions with the clergy came in flowly, Edward ^*'7- 
was obliged , for the obtaining of farther fupply, 
to exert his arbitrary power , and to lay an op* 
preflive hand on all orders of men in the king* 
dom. He limited the merchants in the quantity 
of wool allowed to be. exported ; and at the fame 
time forced them to pay him a duty of forty. 
fhillings a fack, which was computed to be above 
the third of the value "'. He feized all the reft 
of the wool , as well as all the leather of the 
kingdom , into his hands , and difpofed of thefe 
commodities for his own benefit '** : He required 
the fhcrifFs of each county to fupply him with 
2000 quarters of wheat , and as many of oats , 
which he permitted them to feize wherever they 
could find them; The cattle and other commodi- 
ties, neceflary for fupplying his army, were laid 
hold of without the^ confent of the owners "' : 
And though he promifcd to pay afterwards the? 
equivalent of all thefe goods, men faw but little 
probability that a prince, who fubmitted fo little, 
to the limitations of law , could ever, amidft 
his multiplied neceflities , be reduced to a ftrift 
obfervance of his engagements. He fhowed at 
the fame time an equal difregard to the principles 
of the feudal law , by which ^11 the lands of his 
kingdom were held : In order to incrcafe his army, 

'*' Walfing. p. 69. Trivet, p. 296, 

Ileming, yol. i. p. $?. riq, ^^ Ibid. p. ill. 
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CHAP, and enable him to fapport that great effort, which 

XIII- he intended to make againft France , he required 

"^' the attendance of every proprietor of land , pof- 

feiTed of twenty pounds a year, even though he 

held not of the crown , and was not obliged by . 

his tenure to perform any fuch fervice "*. 

These adts of violence and of arbitrary power, 
notwithftanding the greijt perfonal regard gene- 
rally borne to the king , bred murmurs in every 
order of men ; and it was not long, ere fome of 
the great nobility, jealous of their own privileges, 
as well as of national liberty , gave countenance 
and authority to thefe complaints. Edward af- 
fembled on the fea-coafl: an army , which he pur- 
pofed to fend over to Gafcony, while he him* 
fclf fhduld in perfon make an impreffion on the 
fide of Flanders J and he intended to put thefe 
forces under the command of Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford , the conftable , and Roger Bi- 
god , earl of Norfolk , the Marefchal of England. 
But thefe two powerful earls refufed to execute 
his commands, and affirmed, that they were only 
obliged by their office to attend his perfon in 
the wars. A violent altercation cnfucd ; and the 
king , in the height of his paflion , addrefling 
bimfclf to the conftable, exclaimed, Sir earl^ by 
God ^ you shall cither (jo or hany. By God^ Sir Kinq^ 
replied Hereford ,' / will neither go nor bang ***, 
And he immediately departed, with the marefchal, 
and above thirty other confider^ble barons. 

WolGng. p. 69. '*' Hciuing. voL i. p. 112. 
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Upon this oppofition , the king laid afide the c H a p* 
projed of an expedition againd Guienne ; and xiii» 
aflembled the forces , which he himfelf purpofed i^''« 
to tranfport into Flanders. But the two carJs, 
irritated in the conteft and elated by impunity , 
pretending that none ^f their anceftors had ever ^ 
icrved in that country , refufed to perform the 
duty of their office in muttering the army *'*• 
The king, now finding it advifeable to proceed 
with moderation, inttead of attainting the earls^ 
who poffeffed their dignities by hereditary right ^ 
appointed Thomas de Berkeley , and Geoffrey de 
Gey neville , to ad in that emergence , as conttabk 
and marefchal "\ He endeavoured to reconcile 
himfelf with th^ church ; took the primate again 
into favor "*; made him, in conjundion with 
Reginald de Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he 
intended to appoint guardian of the kingdom 
during his abfence; and he even aflembled a great 
number of the nobility in Weftminfter-hall , to 
whom he deigned to make an apology for his paft 
condudt He pleaded the urgent necefiities of the 
crown; his extreme want of money; his engage* 
ments from honor as well as interett to fuppord 
his foreign allies : And he proroifed , iF ever he 
returned in fafety , to rcdrefs all their grievances, 
to reftbre the execution of the laws, and to make 
all his fubjeds compenfatidn for the lofles which 
they bad futtained. Mean-while, he begged them 

"* Rymcr, vol. ii. p. 78 J- "WalGng. p. 70. 

"' M. Wcft^ p.4?o. ''* Hexning. vol. I p. iij. 
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CHAP, to fufpcnd their animofities ; to judge of him by 
xnr. his future condudl , of which , he hoped , he fhould 
'^97. be more mafter; to remain faithful to his govern- 
inent, or if he periflied in the prefcnt war, to 
prefcrve their allegiance to his fon and fuccelTor '*'. 
There were certainly ,% from the concurrence 
of difcontents among the great , and grievances 
of the people, materials fufficient, in any other 
period, to have kindled a civil war in England: 
But the vigor and abilities of Edward kept every 
one in awe ; and his dexterity , in (lopping on 
the brink of danger, and retrading the meafures, 
to which he had been pufhed by his violent tem- 
per and arbitrary principles , faved the nation 
from fo great a calamity. The two great earls 
dared not to break out into open violence ; They 
proceeded no farther than framing a remonftrance, 
which was delivered to the king at Winchelfea, 
when he was ready to embark for Flanders. They 
there complained of the violations of the great 
charter and that of forefls; the violent feizure of 
corn , leather , cattle , and above all , of wool , a 
commodity, which they affirmed to be equal in 
value to half the lands of the kingdom ; the ar- 
bitrary ilmpofition of forty (hillings a fack on the 
fmall quantity of wool allowed to be exported 
by the merchants; and they claimed an immediate 
redrefs of all thefc grievances ***. The king told 
them , that the greater part of his council were 

•" '" Heming. vol. i, p. 1x4. M. Weft. p. 4 Jo. 

*'* Walfing. p. 72. Heming. vol. i. p. 115. Trivet, p. ;o3. 
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now at a diftancc , and without their advice he c H a p. 
could not deliberate on meafures of fo great im^ xiii. 
portance '". 1297. 

Bu T the conftable and marefchal , with the DiffenBoa* 



with the 



barons of their party, refolved to take advantage barons. 
of Edward's abfence , and to obtain an explicite 
affcnt to their demands. When fummoned to 
attend the parliament at London, they came with 
a great body of cavalry and infantry; and before 
they would enter the city, required that the 
gates fhould be put into their cuftody "'. The 
primate , who fecretly favored all their pretenfi* 
ons, advifed the council to comply; and thus 
they became matters both of the young prince 
and of the refoluuons oF parliament. Thcii^ 
demands,. however, were moderate; and fueh a^ 
fafficiently juftify the purity of their intentions 
in all their paft meafures: They only required, 
that the two charters fhould receive a folemrt 
confirmation; that a claufe Ihould be added to 
fecure the nation for ever againft all impofitions 
and taxes without confent of parliament; and 
that they themfelves and their adherents, who 
had refufed to attend the king into Flanders , 
Ihould be pardoned for the offence, and fhould 
be again received into favor "^ The prince of 
Wales and his council affented to th^fe terms; 
and the charters were fent over to the king irt 

'" Walfing. p. 72. Trivet, p. ^04. Hcming. vol. i. p. 
117. '" Ibid. p. ns. *" Ibid. p. 1J8, 1J9, 

140, 141. Walfing. p. 7 3 . Trivet, p. 3 og. 
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c. n A p. Flanders to-be there confirmed by him. Edward 
xHi. felt the utmoft reludance to this meafure, which, 
**'^* he apprehended , would for the future impofe 
fetters on his conduift , and fct limits to his 
lawlefs authority. On various pretences , . he 
delayed three days giving any anfwer to the 
deputies; and when the pernicious confequences 
of his refufal were reprefented to him, he was at 
laft obliged , after many internal ftruggles , to 
affix his feal to the charters, as alfo to the claufe 
that bereaved him of the power, which he bad 
hitherto affumed , of impofmg arbitrary taxes 
upon the people '". 

That we may finifh at once? this interefting 
tranfadion concerning the fettlement of the char- 
ters , we fhall briefly mention the fubfequent 
events which relate to it. The conftable and 
roarefchal, informed of the king's compliance, 
were fatisfied ; and not only ceafed from difturb- 
ing the government , but aflifted the rege;icy 
with their power againft the Scots, who had 
rifen in arms , and had thrown off the yoke of 
England "*. But being fenfible, that the fmalleft 
pretence would fuffice to make Edward retraA 
thefe detefted laws , which , though they had 
often received the fandion both of king and 
parliament, and had been acknowledged during 
three reigns, were neiver yet deemed to have 
fufficient validity ; they infiftcd, that he (hould 



*'' Ibid 



Walfinc. P- 74- Hemlng. vorl. i. p. t^j. 

again 
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again confirm them on his return to England , o n ^ pa 
and Ihould thereby renounce all plea which he Xiffc 
might derive from his refidinj!: in a foreign '*^^' 
country , when he formerly aliixed his feal to 
them '**. It appeared , that they judged aright 
of Edward's charader and intentions: He delayed 
this confirmation as long as poffible ; and when 
the fear of worfe confequences obliged him again 
to comply, he exprefsly. added a falvo for his 
royal dignity or prerogative , which in eiicrt 
enervated the whole force of the charters '*\ 
The two earls and their adherents left the parlia- 
ment in difguft ; and the king was conftrained, 
on a future occafion, to grant to the people, 
without any fubterfuge , a pure and abfohitc 
confirmation of thofe laws *** , which were fa 
much the objed of their paflionate affedion. 
Even farther fecurities were then provided for 
the eftablifhment of national privileges. Three 
knights were appointed to be chofen in eacb 
county, and were inverted with the power of 
punifbing , by fine and iroprifonraent , every f 

tranfgreffion or violation of the charters '*' : A 
precaution, which, though it was foon difufedy 
as encroaching too much on royal prerogative , 
proves the attachment, which the Englifli in that 
age bore to liberty, and their well-grounded 
jealoufy of the arbitrary difpofition of Edward., 
The work, however, was not yet entirely 

"* Heming. vol. i. p. 1^9. '*' Ibid. p. 167, i(58- 

'*' Ibid. p. 168. "' Ibid. p. 170. 

Vol. Iir . G 
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CHAP, finifiied and complete. In order to execute the 
XIII. kffer charter, it was requifite, by new perambu* 
ktions, to fet bounds to the royal forefts, and 
to difafforell all land which former encroachments 
had comprehended within their limits. Edward 
difcovered the lame reludance to comply with 
this equitable demand; and it was not till after 
many delays on his part, and many folicitations 
and requefls , and evep menaces of war and 
violence '** , on the part of the barons , that tha 
perambulations were made, and exadl boundaries 
fixed, by a jury in each county, to the extent 
of his forefls '^'. Had not his ambitious and 
adive temper raifed him fo many foreign enemies^ 
and obliged him to have recourfe fo often to 
the afliftance of his fubjedls , it is not likely that 
thofe conceflions could ever have been extorted 
from him. 

But while the people, after fo many fucce&ful 
ftruggles, deemed themfelves happy in the fecure 
poffeilion of their privileges; they were furprifed 
in 1305 to find, that Edward had fecretly applied 
to Rome, and had procured, from that mercenary 
court, an abfolution from all the oaths and eagage- 



'•* Walfing. p. 80. We ard told by Tynrcl , vol. «. 
p. 14^. from the Chronicle of St. Albans, that the barons 
not content with the execution of the charter of forefts , 
demanded of Edward as high terms as had been impofed on 
his father by the earl of Leicefter : But no other hiftoriafli 
mentions this particular. 

*'* Hcming. vol i. p. 171. M. Weft. p. 4Ji- 435- 
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totfnt* , which he had fo often reiterated , to c H a p« 
obfetve both the charters. There are fome hiftori- xiii* 
axis "' fo credulous as to imagine , that this **'7* . 
pwilous ftep was taken by him for no other 
purpofe than to acquire the merit of granting a 
new conHrmation of the charters, as he did foon 
after; and a coniirhiation fo much, the more 
Unqueftionablev as it oould never after be invalid* 
ated by his fucceflors, on pretence of any force 
or violence which had bten impofed upon him« 
But bcfides , that this might have been doqe 
with a better grace , if he had never applied for 
any fuch abfolution ^ the whole tenor of his 
condud proves him to be little fufceptible of 
foch refinements in patriotifm ; and this very 
deed itfelf , in which he aneW confiiVned the 
charters v carries On the face of it a very bppofite 
prefuQiption. Though he ratified the charters in 
general , he dill took advanuge of the papul bull 
fo far as to invalidate the late perambulations of 
the forefts, which had been made with fuch care 
and attention ^ and to refe'rve to himfelf the 
power i in cafe of favorable incidents ^ to extend 
as much as formerly thofe arbitrary jurifdidions* 
If the power was not in fad made ufe of, we 
can only conclude, that the favorable incidents 
did not offer. ^ 

. Thus, after the contefts of near a whole 
century, and thcfe ever accompanied with viblent 
jealoufies ^ often with public convulfions , the 

*** Brady, vol, il p. 84. Carte, voL ii. p. 29a. 
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CHAP. Great Charter was finally eftablilhed; and the 
xiii. Englifli nation have the honor of extorting , hy 
**^'' thtir perfcvcrance, this conceffion from the ableft, 
the moft warlike , and the mod ambitious of all 
their princes '*'. It is computed , that above 
thirty confirmations of the charter were at differ- 
ent times required of feveral kings^, and granted 
by them, in full parliament; a precaution, 
which , while it difcovcrs fome ignorance of the 
. true nature of law and government, proves a 
laudable jealoufy of national privileges in the 
people , and an extreme anxiety , left contrary 
precedents fhould ever be pleaded as an authority 
for infringing them. Accordingly we find , that, 
though arbitrary pradices often prevailed, and were 
even able to eftablifh themfelves into fettled cuf- 
toms, the validity of the Great Charter was never 
afterwards formally difputed ; and that grant, 
was ftill regarded as the bafis vof Englifli govern- 
ment, and the fure rule by which the authority 
of every cuftom was to be tried and canvaffcd. 
The jurifdidlion of the Star-chamber, martial law, 
imprlfonment by warrants from the privy-council, 
and other pradices of a like nature , though 
cftablifhed for feveral centuries, were fcarcely 
ever allowed by the Englifli to be parts of their 

**' It muft however be remarked, that the king never 
forgave the chief adors in this tranfadion , and he found 
means afterwards to oblige both the conftable and marefchal 
to refign their offices into his hands. The former received 
a new grant of it : But the office of marefchal was given 
to Thomas of Brotherton , the king's fecond foa 
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cohftitution : The afFcdion of tbc .haiion for t> H !ft Bu 
liberty ftill prcvaiJed over all precedent, and even xin. 
'fill political reafoning*: The cxerdfe of tkcfc '-^'' 
powers, after being long the fourcc of fecrot 
^murmurs among the people , \vas , in fnlnefs of 
tinoe, foJemnly aboliflbed; as illegal, at kaft as 
cppreflive , by the whole legiflativc authority.' 

To return to the period from which "this 
"account of the charters has led use (Though thse 
king's impatience to appear at tibr h^ad of his 
armies in Flanders made him overlook -ftll coo* 
"fiderations , either of doraeftic difcootTents or of 
commotionv among the Scots ; his^- embarkation 
bad been fo long retarded by the various obftruc- 
tions thrown im his way,^l^^t be loft the; proper 
feafon for adllon , and alter his arrival made aio 
:progrefs againft the enemy. The king of France, 
takiug advantage of his abfence, bad broken into 
the Low Countries; had defeated the Flemings 
in the battle of Furnes ; had made himfclf mafter 
of Lide, St. Omer, Courtrai, and Ypres; and 
feemed in a fituation to take fuU vengeance on 
the carl of Flanders , his rebellious vaffal. But 
Edward, feconded by an Fhiglifh army of 50,000 
men (for this is the number affigncd by hifto- 
'rians '** ) was able to ftop tlie c-areer of liis viiflo- 
ries, and Philip, finding all the weak refources 
of his kingdom already exhaufted , began to 
dread a reverfe of forunie, and to apprehend an 
invafion on France itfelf. Tbc king of England > 

'*' Hcming, voJ. i. p. 146. 
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C H A F. on die other hand, difappointed of afliftance from 
XIIL Ad^lph , king of the Romans , which be had 
purchafed at a very high price, and finding tnany 
urgent' calls for his prcfcnce in England, vras 
defirous of ending on any hcmorabie terms a 
war , which ferved only to divert his force from 
the execution of more important projeds. Tl^is 
difpofition in both monarchs foon produced a 
ceffation of hoftilities for two ytars; and engaged 
them to fubmit their differences to the arbitratioa 
of pope Boniface. 
lan. Boniface was among the laft of the fovercign 

pontiffs that exercifcd an authority over the 
temporal jurifdidion of princes; and thefe exor- 
bitant pretenfions , which he had been tempted 
to affume from the fuccefcful example of his 
predeoeflfors, but of which the Ibafon was no^ 
paft; involved him in fo many calamities, and 
were attended with fio unfortunate a cataftrophe, 
that they have been fecretly abandoned, though 
never openly relinquifbed , by his fucgeffbr^ in 
the apoftolic chair. Edward and Philip, equally 
jealous of papal claims , took care to infert in 
their reference, that Boniface was made judge 
of the difference by their confcnt, as a private 
perfon, not by any right of his pontificate; and 
the pope , without feeming ta be offended at 
this mortifying claufe, proceeded to give a fcn- 
tence between them , in which they both acqui- 
cfced ***. He brought them to agree , that their 

'*• Rymcr, vol, iL p. 817. Homing, vol. I pu 149^ 
Trivet, R, J*^* 
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union fliould be cemented by a double marriage ; c h a ?« 
that of Edward himfelf, who was now a widower, xiii. 
with Margaret, Philips fifter, and that of the ^^^ 
prince of Wales, with IfabeJIa, daughter of that 
monarch "\ Philip was likewife willing to reftorc 
Guienne to the Englifh , which he had indeed 
no good pretence to detain ; but he infifted, that 
the Scots and their king, John Baliol, fhould, 
as his allies, be' comprehended in the treaty, and 
ihould be reftored to their liberty. The difference, Peac« with 
after feveral difputes, was compromifed, by their ^^n"* 
making mutual facrifices to each other. Edward 
agreed to abandon his ally the earl of Flanders, 
on condition that Philip fhould treat in like 
manner his ally the king of Scots. The profpeA 
of conquering thefe two countries , whofe fitua- 
tian made them fo commodious an acquifition to 
the refpedive kingdoms^ prevailed over all other 
eonfiderations ; and though they were both 
finally difappointed in their hopes, their conduct 
was very • reconcileable to the principles of an 
iatci%(led policy. This was the firfb fpecimen 
which the Scots had of the French alliance, and 
which was exa<Aly conformable to what a fmaller 
power muft always expe<fl , when it blindly at- 
taches itfelf to the will and fortunes of a greater. 
That unhappy people, now engaged in a brave, 
though unequal conteft for their liberties, were 
totally abandoned by the ally , in whom they 

*'* {lymer, vol. iu p. gajy 
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CHAP* repofed their final confidence, to the will of an 

xiii. imperious conqueror. 
Rfvoitof' Though England, as well as other European 

FctftiflHd. countries, was, in its ancient ftate, very ill quali- 
fied for making , and ftill worfe for maintatning 
conquefts , Scotland was fo much inferior in iu 
internal force, and was fo ill fituated for receiving 
foreign fuccours , that it is no wonder Edward , 
an ambitious monarch , ihould. have caft his eye 
on fo tempting an acquifitioo, which brought 
both fccurity and greatnets to his native country. 
But the inQrumeuts , whom he employed to 
maintain his dominion over the northern kingdom^ 
were not happily chofen; and acted not with the 
rcquifite pnidence and moderation, in reconciling 
the Scottifli nation to a yoke, which tliey bore 
With fuch extreme reJu<flance. Warrenne, retiring 
into England , on account of his bad ftate of 
health , left the adminiftration entirely in the 
hands of Ormcflby, who was appointed jufticiary 
of Scotland , and Creflingham , . who bore the 
office of trcafurer ; and a'fmail military force 
remained, to fecure the precarious authority of 
thofe niinifters. The latter had no other obgedl 
tlian the amalling of money by rapine and iujuf- 
ticc: The former diftinguifhed himfelf by the 
rigor and feverity of his temper: And both of 
tliem, treating the Scots as a conquered people, 
made them fenfible, too early, of the grievous 
fervitude into which they had fallen. As Edward 
required, that all the proprietors of land fliould 
fwca* fealty to him ; every one, who refufed or 
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delayed giving this tcftimony of fubmifiion, vram CHAP, 
outlawed and imprifoned, and punifhed without xiii, 
mercy; and the braved and moft generous fpirits ^^'•^ 
of the nation were thus exafperated to the higheft 
degree againft the Englifli government '*'. 

Theke was one William Wallace, of a fmall 
fortune, but defcendcd of an ancient family, in 
the weft of Scotland, whofe courage prompted 
him to undertake , and enabled him finally to 
accomplifh, the defpcrate attempt of delivering 
his native country from the dominion of foreigners. 
This man, whofe valorous exploits are the objeft 
of juft admiration, bat have been much exagge- 
rated by the traditions of hns countrymen, had 
been provoked by the infoknce of an Englifh 
officer to put him to death ; and finding himfelf 
obnos^ioos'oo. that account to the feverity of the 
, adminiftration, he fled into the ^VOod», and offered 
himfelf asa leader to all thofe whom their crimed, 
•or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the Englifh, 
had reduced to a like ncceffity. He was endowed 
with gigantic force of body, with heroic courage 
of mind, wkh difinterefted magnanimity, with 
incredible patience, and ability to bear hunger, 
fatigue, and all tlic feverities of the feafons ; and 
he foon acquired, among thofe defperate fugitive^, 
that authority , to which his' virtues fo juftly 
entitled him. Beginning with fmall attempts , in 
which he was always fuccefsful , he gradually 
proceeded to more momentous entcrprifes ; and 

'" Walfing. p. 70. Hcming. vol i. p. 118. Trivet, p. 299. 
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CHAP, he difcovercd equal caution m fecuring bis folio vn 
XIII. erSy and valor in annoying the enemy. By his 
^"^^ knowledge of the country , he^ was .enabled » 
when purfued ^ to enfiire a retreat among the^ 
moraffes or forefts or mountains ; and again , col- 
leding his difperfed affociates, he unexpedledly 
appeared in another quarter, and furprifed and 
routed and put to the fword the uawary Englilh. 
Every day brought accounts of his great adions, 
which were received with no lefe favor by his 
countrymen than terror by the enemy: All thofe, 
who thirfted after military fame , were defirous 
to partake of his renown: His fuccefsful: valor 
feemed to vindicate the nation from the ignominy, 
into which it had fallen , by its tame fubmiffioa 
„to the Englifli: And though no nobleman of note 
ventured as yet to join his party, he bad gained 
a general confidence and attachment , which 
birth and fortune are not alone able to confer. 

Wallace, having, by many fortunate enter- . 
prifes , brought the valor of his followers ta 
correlpond to his own, refolved to ftrike a deci- 
five blow againft the Englilh government; and 
he concerted the plan of attacking Ormefby at 
Scone , and of taking vengeance on him y for all 
the violence and tyratuiy, of which he had beea 
guilty. The jufticiary, apprlfed of his intentions, 
fled haftily into England: All the other officers 
of that nation imitated his example: Their terror 
added alacrity and courage to the Scots, who 
betook *themfelves to arms in every quarter: 
JMlany of the principal barons, and aoiong the 
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fcft Sir William Dbuglas^**, openly countenanced c h a Pw 
Wallace's party : Robert Bruce fecretly favored xiit. 
and promoted the fanfe caufe: And the Scots, "'^ 
{baking cJf their fetters , prepared themfelves to 
defend , by an united effort , that liberty which 
they had fo unexpededly recovered from the 
liands of their oppreflbrs. 

But Warrenne, colleding an army of 40,000 
xnen in the north of England, determined to 
re«eftabliih his authority ^ and he endeavoured, 
by the celerity of his armament and of his march^ 
to compenlate for his paft negligence, which had 
enabled the Scots to throw ofif the Englifh 
government. He fuddenly entered Annandale, 
and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before 
their forces were fiiJly colle<aed, and before they 
bad put themfelves in a poflure of defence. Many 
of the Scottiffi nobles, alarmed with their danger^ 
ous fitualion , here fubmitted to the Englilh , 
renewed their oaths of fcaky , promifed to 
deliver hoftagcs for their good behaviour, and 
received a pardon for paft offences *'*. Others 
who had not yet declared themfelves, fuch as the 
lleward of Scotland and the earl of Lenox ^ 
joined , though with reluAance , the Englifh 
army ; and waited a favorable opportunity for 
embracing the caufe of their diftrefTed coimtry-r 
men. B^ut Wallace , whofc authority over his 
retainers was more fully confirmed by the abfenc<( 

•^* Waffmg. p. 70. Hcming, vol. L p. xi8. 
^" Ibid jp. iti , i»2. 
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CHAP, of the great nobles, perfevcred obdinately in \\h 
XTU. purppfe; and finding himfelf unable to give battle 
*^^*' to the enemy, he marched northwards, with an 
intention of prolonging the war, and of turning 
to his advantage the fituation of that mountainous 
and barren country. When Warrenhe advanced 
to Stirling, he found Wallace encamped at Can>- 
buflccnneth, on the oppofite banks of the Forth; 
and being continually urged by the impatient 
Creflingham, who was aduated both by perfonal 
and national animofities againft the Scots *'*, he 
prepared to atuck them in that pofition, which 
Wallace, no lefs prudent than courageous, had 
chofen for his army *'\ In. fpite of the remon* 
flrances of Sir Richard Lundy, a Scotchman of 
birth and family, who fmcerely adhered to the 
Englifli, he ordered his army to pais a bridge 
which lay over the Forth ; but be was foon 
convinced, by fatal experience, of the error of 
bis conduA, Wallace, allowing fuch numbers of 
tbcEnglifh to pafs as he thought proper, attacked 
them before they were fully formed, put them to 
rout, pulhed part of them into the river, deftroyed 
the reft by the edge of the fword , and gained a 
complete vidlory over them '^'^ Among the flain 
was CrefTingham himfelf, whofe memory was fo 
extremely odious to the Scots, that they flea'd 
his dead body, and made faddles and girths of 

"* Heming. vol. i. p. 127. '" On the nth of 

September 1297. **' Walfing. p. 7}. Trivet, p. J07. 
Heming, vol. i. p. 127, is8» 129. 
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his {kin ''^ Warrenne, finding /iic remainder of c ii a r, 
his army much difmayed by thi^ nsfortune, was xiir. 
obliged again to^evacuatc the kingdom^ and retire »*^* 
into England. The caftles of Roxborough and 
Bcrwic, ill fortified and feebly defended, fell foda 
after into the hands of the Scots. 

Wallace, univerfally revered as the deliverer 
of his coimtry , now received , from the hands of 
his followers , the dignity of regent or guardian 
Dnder the captive Baliol; and finding that the 
diforders of war , as well as the unfavorable 
£eafons , had produced a famine in Scotland , he 
urged his army to march into Erigland, to'fubfift 
at the expence of the enemy, and to revenge all 
parft injuries, by retaliating on that hoftile nation. 
The Scots, who deemed every thing poffible 
under fuch a leader , joyfully attended his call. 
Wallace , breaking into the northern counties 
during the winter feafon , laid every place wafte 
with fire and fword; and after extending on all 
fides, without oppofition, the fury of his ravages, 
as far as the bifhopric of Durham, he returned, 
loaded with fpoils, and crowned with glory, into 
his own country '". The diforders, which at 
that time prevailed in England, from the refrac^ 
tory behaviour of the conHiable and marefchal, 
made it impoflible to colled an;army fufficient to 
refift the enemy, and expofed the nation t^ this 
Jtofs and dilhonor. 



**' Heming. vol. i. p. i^o. 
'^* Ibid. p. 131, ij2,.xjj. 
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C h' A P. But Edward **'\^bo received in Flanders intcl- 
xiir. ligence of thefe i WtSj and had already concluded 
^*^®» a truce with Frante, now hafteried over to Eng- 
land, in certain hopes, by his adivity and valor^ 
not only of wiping oflf this difgrace ^ but of 
recovering the importartt conqueft of Scotland ^ 
which he always regarded as the chief glory and 
advantage of his ireign. He appeafed the murmurs 
of his people by conceffion^ and promifes: He 
reftored to the citizens of London the cledion 
of their own rojlgiftrates, of which they had been 
bereaved in the later part of his father's reign: 
. He ordered ftriA enquiry to be made concerning 
the corn and other goods , which had been 
violently feized before his departure i as if he 
intended to pay the value to the owners '**: 
And making public profeflions of confirming and 
obferving the charters, he regained the confidence 
of the difcontented nobles. Having by all thefe 
popular arts rendered himfelf entirely matter of 
bis people, he colledfed the whole military force 
of England i Wales > and Ireland; and marched 
with an army of near a hundred thoufand com* 
batants to the northern frontiers. 

Nothing could have enabled the Scots t6 
teCft, but for one fcafon, fo mighty a pdwer, 
except an entire union* among themfelves ; but 
as tjiey were deprived of their king, whofe pcr- 
fonal qualities, even when he was prefent, appeared, 
fo contemptible , and had left among bis (ubjedts 

*" Rymcr, vol ii. p. 8i}* 
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Ho principle of attachment to faim or his family ; c H a p^ 
fadlions, jealoufies, and animofities unavoidably xiii* 
afofe among the greats and diftraded all theit "*•• 
councils. The elevation of Wallace , though 
purcbafed by fo great merit, and fuch eminent 
iervices , was the objed of envy to the nobility, 
who repined to fee a private gentleman raifed 
above them by his rank, and ftill more by his 
glory and reputation. Wallace himfelf , fenfible 
of their jealoufy, and dreading the ruin of his 
country from thofe inteftine difcords, volunt^ily « 
refigncd his authority^ and retained only the 
command over that body of his followers, who^ 
being accuftomed to vidory under his ftandard, 
refufed to follow into the field any other leader. 
The chief power devolved on the fteward of 
Scotland, and Cummin of Badenoch; men of 
eminent birth, under whom the great chieftains 
were more ^willing to ferve in defence of theit 
country. The tw(T Scottifli commanders, colleding 
their feveral forces from every quarter, fixed 
their ftation at Falkirk ^ and purpofed there to 
abide the affault of the Engliih. Wallace was a^ 
the head of a third body , which aded under his 
command. The Scottifli army placed their pikemen 
along their front: Lined the intervals between the 
three bodies with archers: And dreading the great 
fuperiority of the Englifh in cavalry, endeavoured 
to fccure their front by palifadoes , tied together 
by ropes "*. In this difpofition, they expeded 
the approach of the enemy. 

Hemiijg, vol. i. p. 163. Walfing, p. 7^. 
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c H A P» The king, when he nrrived in fight of the 
xiiL Scots, was pleafed with the profpe<fl of being 
ia98* able, by one decifive ftroke, to determine the 
Bauil°!!f fortune of the war; and dividing his army alfo 
Falkirk. jnto three bodies, he led them to the attack. 
The Englifli archers, who began about this titfte 
to furpafs thofe of other nations , firft chafed the 
Scottilh bowmen ofif tlie field; then pouring in 
their arrows among the pikemen , who were 
cooped up within their intrenchments , threw 
them into diforder, and rendered the alTault of the 
Englifli pikemen and cavalry more eafy and 
fuccefsful. The whole Scottilh army was broken, 
and chafed off the field with great flaughter; 
which the hiftorians, attending more to the exag- 
gerated relations of the populace, than to the 
probability of things, make amount to fifty or 
fixty thoufand men "', It is only certain, that 
the Scots never fufFercd a greater lofs in any 
sidion , nor one which feemed to threaten more 
inevitable' ruin to their country. 

In this general rout of tlie army, Wallace's 
military (kill and prefcnce of mind enabled him 
to keep his troops entire; and retiring behind 
the Carron, he marched leifurely along the banks 
of that fmall river, which protected him from the 
enemy. Young Bruce, who had already given 
many proofs of his afpiring genius , but who 

"" Walfing. p. 7^?. T. Wykes, p. 127. Heming. vol. i. 
p. 16;, 164, 165. Trivet, p. jij, fajg only 30,000. 
M. Welt p. 4 J I, fays 40,000. 
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(crvtd hitherto in the Englifli army, appeared on c M a p« 
the oppofite banks; and dilbnguifliing the Scot* xiit. 
tifh chief, as well by his majeUic port, as by the »»v8* 
intrepid adivity of his behaviour, called out to 
him , and defircd a Ihort conference*. He here 
reprefented to Wallace the fruitlefs and ruinous 
cntcrprifc in which he was engaged; and endea- 
voured to bend his inflexible fpirit to fubmilTiOrt 
under fuperior power and fuperior fortune: He 
infilled on the unequal contell between a weak 
ftate, deprived of its head and agitated by inteftine 
difcord , and a mighty nation , conduded by the 
ableft and mod martial monarch of the age, and 
poffcffed of every refource cither for protrading 
the war, or for pufhing it with vigor and adivitys s 
If the love of his country were his motive for 
perfeverance , his obftinacy tended only to prolong 
her mifery; if he carried his views to private 
grandeur and anfbition, he might refled, that, 
even if Edward fhould withdraw his armies, ic 
appeared from paft experience , that fo many 
haughty nobles , proud of the pre-eminence of 
their families, would never fubmit to perfonal 
merit, whofe f :periority they were lefs inclined 
to regard as an objed of admiration, than as a 
reproach and injury to themfelves. To thefe 
exhortations Wallace replied , that , if he had 
hitherto aded alone * as the champion of his 
country , it was folely bt^caufe no fecond of 
Competitor, or what he rather wiChed, no leader 
had yet appeared to place himfelf in that honor- 
able ftation : That the blame lay entirely on the 
Vol. IlL H 
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C H A F. nobility , and chiefly on Bruce himfelf, who, 
xiii. uniting pcrfonal merit to dignity of family , had 
"98. dcferted the port, which both nature and fortune, 
by fuch powerful calls , invited him to affume : 
That the Scots , poffefled of fuch a head, would, 
by their unanimity and concord, have furmounted 
the chief difficulty under which they now labored, 
and might hope, notwithflanding their prefent lof- 
fcs, tooppofe fucccfsfully all the power and abilities 
of Edward: That Heaven itfelf could not fet a more 
glorious prize before the eyes either of virtue or 
ambition , than to join in one objed, the acquifition 
* of royalty with the defence of national ii^depend- 
cnce: And that as the interefls of his country more 
than thofe of a brave man , could never be 
fmcercly cultivated by a facrificc of liberty , he 
himfelf was determined , as far as poflible, to 
prolong, not her mifery, but her freedonv, and 
was defirous , that his own lif%, as well as the 
cxiftence of the nation, might terminate, when 
they could no otherwife be preferved than by 
receiving the chains of a haughty victor. *The 
gallantry of thefe fentiments , though delivered 
by an armed enemy , firuck the generous mind 
of Bruce : The flame was conveyed from the 
brcaft of one hero to that of another: He repented 
of his engagements with Edward; and opening 
his eyes to the honorable path, pointed out to 
him by Wallace, fecretly determined to feize the 
firft opportunity of embracing the caufe, however 
dcfperate , of his oppreflcd cpuntry "*. 

'*' Thisftory is told by all the Sgotch writers; tbou^it 
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Thb fubjcdibn of Scotland « notwitlillandlng c H a F* 
this great vidory of Edward, was not yet entirely xiu. 
completed. The Englifli arnay, after reducing the 
fouthern provinces , was obh'ged to retire for 
want of provifions 5 and left the northern coonties 
in the hands of the natives. The Scots , no lefe 
enraged at their prefent defeat, than elated by 
their paft viAories, ftill maintained the conteft 
for liberty; but being fully fenfible of the great 
inferiority of their force, they endeavoured, by 
applications to foreign courts, to procure to 
themfelves fome affiftance. The fupplications of 
the Scottifti minifters Were rejeded by Philip; 
but were more fuccefsful with the court of Rome. 
Boniface, pleafed with an occafion of exerting 
his authority, wrdte a letter to Edward, exhort- t^oo; 
ing him to put a ftop to his oppreflSons on Scotland, ,^|]|*fa^ 
and difplaying all the proofs , fuch as they had ducA* 
probably been furnilhed him by the Scots thena* 
felves, for the ancient independence of that king- 
dom *". Among other arguments , hinted at 
above, he mentioned the treaty condudled and 
finifhed by Edward himfelf, for the marriage of 
his fon with the heirefs of Scotland; a treaty 
which would have been abfurd , had he been 
fupcrior lord o£ the kingdom, and had pofl'eflcd 
by the feudal law the right of difpoiing of his 

imift be owned tlmt Triret and Hcaiijigfdrd • authors of 
. good credit, both agree that £ruce was not at that timer 
in Edward^s army. 

**' Rymer, vol. il p. 844* 
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c H A F. vrard la marriage. He mentioned fcveral other 
XIII. ilriking fadls, which fell within the compafs of 
Edward's own knowledge ; particularly , that 
Alexander > when he did homage to the king, 
openly and exprefsly declared in his prefence, 
. that he fwore fealty not for his crown , but for 
the lands which he held in England: And the 
pope's letter might have paffed for a reafonable 
one , had he not fubjoined his own claim to be 
liege lord of Scotland; a claim which bad not 
once been heard of, but which, with a Angular 
confidence, he afferted to be full, entire, and 
derived from the moft remote antiquity. The 
affirmative ftyle, which had been fo fucccfsful 
with him and his predeceffors in fpiritual contefti, 
was never before abufed after a more egregious 
J. . manner in any civil controverfy. 

1301. The reply, which Edward made to Boniface'$ 

letter, contains particulars, no lefs fingular and 
remarkable ***. He there proves the fuperiority of 
England by hiftorical fads , deduced from the 
period of Brutus , the Trojan , who , he faid , 
founded the Britilh monarchy in the age of Eli 
and Samuel : He fupports his pofition by all the 
events which paffed in the ifland before the arrival 
of the Romans: And after laying great ftrefs on 
the extenfive dominions and heroic vidlories of 
king Arthur , he vouchfafes at laft to defcend to 
the time of Edward the elder, with which, in his 
fpeech to the flafces of Scotland , he had chofen ta 

"* Rymcr, yol ii, p. 5«j; , - ," 
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begin his claim of fuperiority. He aflerts it to c H a P. 
be a fadk, notorious and confirmed by the records of XUI. 
antiquity^ that the Englilh monarchs had oftch 
conferred the kingdom of Scotland on their own 
fubjedb; had dethroned thefe vaflal kings 'when 
unfaithful to* them ; and had fubftituted others in 
their ftead. He difplays with great pomp the full 
and complete homage which William had done 
to Henry II. ; without mentioning the formal abo* 
lition of that extorted deed by king Richard , and* 
the renunciation of all future claims of the fame . 
cature. Yet thi« paper he begins with a folemn 
appeal to the Almighty, the fearcher of hearts » 
for his own firm perfuafion of the juftiee of hia 
claim ; and no lefs than a hundred and four barons, 
affembred in parliament at Lincoln, concur, in 
maintaining before the pope, under their feals, 
the validity of thefe prctenfions '**. At the fame 
time, however, they take care to inform Boni- 
face, that, though they had juftified their caufe 
before him, they did not acknowledge him for r- ^ 
their judge: The crown of England was free and 
fovereign : They had fworn to maintain all it* 
royal prerogatives, and would never permit the 
king himfelf , were he willing , to rdinquifh its 
independence. 

That negleft, almoft total, of truth and juf-. »aM. 
tice , which fovereign ftates difcovcr in their tranf- 
adions with each other, is an evil univerlkl and 

"' Rymcr, vol. W. p. 871- Walfinfj. p. 8f. Hcming. 
vol. i. p. i%6. Trivet, p. iy<^.TXL Weft. p. 44), 
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c H A p. invcfterate; is one great fource of the mifery to 
XIil. which the human race is continually expofed; and 
it may be doubted, whether in many inftances it 
be found in the end to contribute to the interefts 
of thofe' princes themfelves , who thus facrifice 
their integrity to their politics.- As few monarchs 
have lain under ftronger temptations to violate 
the principles of equity, than Kdward in his tranf- 
adions with Scotland ; fo never were they vio- 
liited with lefs fcruple and referve : Yet his 
r advantages were hitherto precarious and uncer- 

tain ; and the Scots , once roufed to arms and 
inured to war , began to appear a formidable 
enemy, even to this military and ambitious mo- 

«eottiii«4 narch. They chofe John Cummin for their regent; 

voiu '** ^"^ not content with maintaining their independ- 
ence in the northern parts, they made incurfions 
into the fouthern counties, which, Edward ima- 
gined, he had totally fubdued. John de Segrave, 
whom he had left guardian of Scotland , led an 
t%o%. army to oppofe them ; and lying at Roflin near 

*** * ' Hdinburgh , fent out his forces in three divifions, 
to provide themfelves with forage and fubfiftence 
from the neighbourhood. One party was fud- 
denly attacked by the regent and Sir Simon Fra- 
fer ; and being unprepared , was immediately 
' jouted and ptirfued with great flaughter. The 
few that efcapcd , flying to the fccond divifion , 
gave ^warning of theappro^h of the enemy: The 
foldiers ran to their arms: And were immediately 
led on to ukc revenge lor the death of their 
countrynien. The Scots, elated with the advan^ 
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tAgc already obtained, made a vigorous impref-lc hap. 
fion upon them: The Englifh, animated with a xiir. 
thirft of vengeance, maintained a ftout refiftance: *^®^' 
The vidory was long undecided between them ; 
but at laft declared itfelf entirely in favor of the 
former, who broke the Englilh, and chafed them 
to the third divifion, now advancing with a hafty 
jnarch to fuppuQrt their diflrefled companions. Ma- 
ny of theSc6t&had fallen in the two firft adions; 
moft of them were -wounded ; and all of them 
extremely fatigued by the long continuance of 
the combat : Yet were they fo tranfported with 
fuccefs and military rage, that, having fuddenly 
recovered their order, and arming the followers 
of their camp with the fpoils of the flaughtered 
enemy, they drove with fury upon the ranks of 
the difmayed EngUfh. The favorable moment 
decided the battle ; which the Scots , had they 
met with a fteady refiftance , were not long able 
to maintain : The Englifh were chafed oflf the 
field : Three vidories were thus gained in one 
day '" : And the renown of thefe great exploits,, 
feconded by the favorable difpofitions of the 
people , foon tnade the regent mafter of all the 
fortrefTes in the fouth ; and it became neceffary 
for Edward to begin anew the conqueft of the 
kingdom. 

The king prepared himfelf for this enterprife 
with his ufual vigor and abilities. He alTembled 
both a great fleet and a great army; and entering 

'** Heming. voL L p. 197. 
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CHAP, the frontiers of Scotland , appeared with a force, 
Xilh which the enemy could not think of refifting in 
the open field: The Englj(h navy, which failed 
along the coafl; , fecured the army from any dan- 
ger of famine : Edward's vigilance preferved it 
from furprifes : And by this prudent difpofition 
they marched vidorious from one extremity of 
the kingdom to the other , ravaging the open 
country, reducing all the caftles /* , and receiv- 
ing the fubmiflions of all the nobility, even thofc 
of Cummin the regent. The mofl: obftinatc 
rcfiftance was made by the caftle of Brechin, dc-. 
fended by Sir Thomas JMaule; and the place 
opened not its gates, till the death of the govern- 
or, by difcouraging the garrifon, obliged thcoi 
Jcaimia M. to fubmit to the fate, which had overwhelmed 
**"***• the reft of the kingdom. Wallace, though he 

attended the Englifh army in their march , found 
but few opportunities of fignalizing that valor ^ 
which had formerly made him fo terrible to his 
enemies 
IS04- Edward , having completed his conqueft , 

which employed him during the fpace of near 
two years, now undertook the more difficult 
work of fettling the country, of eftablifbing a 
new form of government, and of making his 
acquifition durable to the crown of England. He 
feems to have carried matters to extremity againft 
the natives : He abrogated all the Scottifli laws 
and cuftoms "* : He endeavoured to fubftitute the 

*'' Hcming. vol. L p. 205. *** Ryley. p. $o$p 
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Englifl) in their place : He entirely razed or def- chap. 
troyed all the monuments of antiquity : Such re- xill. 
cords or hiftorics as had efcapcd his former fearch 
vrere now burnt or difperfed: And he haftened, 
by too precipiute fteps , to abolilh entirely the 
Scottifh name , and to fink it finally in the Englifh. 

Edward, however ftill deemed his favorite uofw 
conqueft expofed to fome danger, fo long as 
Wallace was alive : and being prompted both by 
revenge and policy, he employed every art to 
difcover bis retreat, and become mafter of his 
perfon. At laft , that hardy warrior , who was 
determined , amidft the univerfal flavery of his 
countrymen , ftill to maintain his independence, 
was betrayed into Edward*s hands by Sir John 
JVIonteith , his friend, whom be had made ac- 
quainted with the place of his concealment. The 
king , whofe natural bravery and magnanimity 
fiiould hav^ induced him to refpecl like qualities 
in an enemy, enraged at fome ads of violence 
committed by Wallace during the fury of war, 
refolved to overawe the Scots by an example of 
feverity : He ordered Wallace to be carried in asd kupiSL 
chains to London; to l^e tried as a rebel and 
traitor, though he had never made fubmiflions or 
fworn fealty to England; and to be executed >oa. 
Tower-hill. This was tl?e unworthy fate of a 
hero, who, through a courfc of many yean». Had, 
withfignalcondud, intrepidity, and perfeverancc, 
defended , againft a public and oppreflive. enemy, 
the liberties of his native country. 
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e If A p. But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of 
XIII. the purpofe to which it was direded. The Scots, 
already difgufted at the great innovations intro- 
duced by the fword of a conqueror into their 
laws and government, were farther enraged at 
the injuftice and cruelty exercifed upon Wallace ; 
and all the envy, which, during bis life-time, 
had attended that gallant chief, being now buried 
ill his grave, he was univerfally regarded as the 
champion of Scotland , and the patron of her ex- 
^ piring independence. The people, inflamed with 

irefentment, were every where difpofed to rife 
againft the Englifh government; and it was not 
long ere a, new add more fortunate leader pre^ 
fented himfelf, who conduded them to liberty, 
to viftory, and to vengeance. 
110(5. RoBEKt Bruce, grandfon of that Robert, 

hmll^ who had been on^ of the competitors for the 

crown, bad fucceeded, by his grandfather's and 
father's death, to all their rights;^ and the demife 
of John Baliol , together with the captivity oP 
£dward , eldeft fon of that prince , feemed to 
' open a full career to the genius and ambition of 
this young nobleman. He faw , that the Scots , 
Mrhen the title to their crown had expired in the 
nfiales of their ancient royal family , had been di- 
vided intd parties neariy equal between the houf- 
es oiF Brucfc and Bafliol; and that every incident^- 
which had fince happened, had tended to wean 
them from any atuchment to the latter. The 
{lender capacity of John had proved unable to 
defend them againft their enemies : He had meanly 
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refigned his crown into the hands of the conquer- chap. 
or: He had , before his deliverance from capti- xiii. 
vity , re-iterated that refignation in a manner **°** 
feemingly voluntary; and had in that deed thrown 
out many refledlions extremely difhonorable to his 
ancient fubjeds, whom he publicly called traitors, 
ruffians, and rebels, and with whom, he declar- 
ed, he was determined to maintain no farther cor* 
refpondencc '**: He had, during the time of his 
exile, adhered ftridly to that refolution; and his 
fon , being a prifoner , feemed ill qualified to re- 
vive the rights, now fully abandoned, of his 
family. Bruce therefore hoped, that the Scots, 
fo long expofed , from the want of a leader , to 
the oppreffions of their enemies, would unani« 
moufly fly to his (landard, and would feat him on 
the vacant throne, to which he brought fuch 
plaufible pretenfions. His afpiring fpirit, inflam* 
cd by the fervor of youth, and buoyed up by 
his natural courage, law the glory alone of the 
cnterprife, or regarded the prodigious difficulties, ^ 

which attended it , as the fourcc only of farther 
glory. The miferies and oppreffions , which he 
had beheld his qountrymen fuffef invtheir unequal 
contefl ; the repeated defeats and misfortunes , 
which they had undergone ; proved to him fo 
liaatiy incentives to bring them relief, ajid condu<fl 
them to vengeance againft the htugh ty vidor. 
The circumftances, which attended Bruce's firft 
declaration, are varioufly related; but we fhali 
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CHAP, rather follow the account given, by the Scottifh 

xiiT. hiftorians; not that fheir authority is in general 

i3o«. any-wife comparable to that of the Englifh ; but 

becaufe they may be fuppofed fometimes better 

informed concerning fads, which fo nearly ii>- 

tcrefted their own nation. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breaft 
the defign of freeing his enflaved country, ven- 
tured at lad to open his mind to John Cummin, 
a powerful nobleman , with whom he lived in 
ftrid intimacy. He found his friend , as he ima- 
gined, fully pofreffqd with the fame fentiments; 
and he needed to employ no arts of perfuafion to 
make him embrace the refolution of throwing off, 
on the firft favorable opportunity, the ufurped 
dominion of the Englifl). But on the departure 
of Bruce , who attended Edward to* London , 
Cummin, who either had all along diffembled 
with him , or began to refled more coolly in his 
abfence on the defperatc nature of the undertake 
ing, refolved to atone {or his crime in affenting 
to this rebellion , by the merit of revealing the 
fecret to the king of England. Edward did not 
immediately commit Bruce to cuftody; becaufe 
he intended, at the fame time, to feize his three 
brothers , who refided in Scotland ; and he con- 
tented bimfelf with fecretly fetting fpies upon, 
him, and ordering all his motions to be, ftridly 
watched. A nobleman of Edward's court, Bruce's 
intimate friend , was apprized of his danger ; but 
not daring, amidft fo many jealous eyes, to hold 
any converlatioa with bipi , he fell on an expe- 
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dient to give him warning , that it was full time chap. 
he fliould make his efcape. He fcnt him , by a xiii. 
fervant, a pair of gilt fpurs and a piirfe of gold, '5^* 
which he pretended to have borrowed from him ; 
and left it to the fagacity of his friend to difcover 
the meaning of the prefent. Bruce immediately 
contrived the means of his efcape ; and as the 
ground was at that time covered with fnow , he 
had the precaution , it is faid , to order his horfes 
to be fhod with their fhoes inverted, that he 
might deceive thofe , who Ihould track his path 
over the open fields or crofs roads, through which 
he purpofed to travel. He arrived in a few days 
at Dumfries in Annandale, the chief feat of his 
family intereft ; and he happily found a great 
number of the Scottifli nobility there affembled , 
and among the reft , John Cummin , his former 
affociate. 

The noblemen were aftoi^flitd at the appeat- loiii Ft*. 
ance of Bruce among them ; iftnd ftill more when 
he difcovered to them the obje<fl of his journey. 
He told them, that he was come to live or die 
with them in defence of the liberties of his coun- 
try, and hoped, with their afliftance, to redeem 
the Scottifli name from all the indignities, which 
it had fo long fuffered from the tyranny of their 
imperious mafters : That the facrifice of the rights 
of his family was the firft injury, which had pre- 
pared the way for their enfuing flavery ; and by 
refuming them, which was his firm purpofe, be 
opened to them the joyful profpedl of recovering 
from the fraudulent ufurper their ancient and he- 
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.CHAP, rcditary independence: That all paft misfortunes 
XIII. had proceeded from their difunion ; and they 
iio^ •would foon appear no lefs formidable than of old 
to their enemies, if they now deigned to follow 
into the field their rightful prince, who knew no 
medium between death and vidory: That their 
mountains and their v^lor, which had, during 
fo many ages, protedcd their liberty from all the 
efforts of the Roman empire , would ftill be fiif- 
iicient , were they worthy of their generous an- 
ceftors, to defend them againft the utmoft violence 
of the Englilh tyrant: That it was unbecoming 
men, born to the moft ancient independence known 
in turope, to fubmit to the will of any mafters; 
but fatal to receive tkofe , who , being irritated 
by fuch perfevering refiftance, and inflamed with 
the bigheft, animofity , would never deem them- 
felves fecure in their ufurped dominion but by 
exterminating all dke ancient nobility , and even 
all the ancient inh24>itants : And- that, being re- 
duced to this defperate extremity , it were better 
for them at once to perifli, like brave men, with 
fwords in their hands , than to dread fong , and 
at laft undergo, the fate of the unfortunate WaU 
Jace, whofe merits, in the brave and obflinate 
defence of his country, were finally rewarded bjr 
the hands of an Englifli executioner. 

The fpirit with which this difcourfe was deli- 
vered, the bold fentiments which it conveyed, 
the novelty of Bruce's declaration , afTifted by the 
graces of his youth and manly deportment, made 
deep iropreffipn qa ^e minds gf his audience , 
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and Toufcd all thofe principles of indignation c H A P# 
and revenge, with which they had long been fe- xni. 
cretly aduatcd. The Scottifh nobles declared their ^^^ 
unanimous refolution to ufe the utmo(l efforts in 
delivering their country from bondage , and to 
fecond the courage of Bruce, in afferting hi/and 
their undoubted rights, againft their common 
oppreffors. Cummin alone , who had fecretly 
taken his meafures with the king, oppofed this 
general determination ; and by reprefenting the 
great power of England , governed by a prince 
of fuch uncomnaon vigor and abilities, he endea* 
voured to fet before them the certain deftrudion , 
which they rouft exped, if they again violated 
their oaths of fealty, and (hook off their allegiance 
to the vidorious Edward *'*. Bruce, already ap- 
prized of his treachery , and forefeeing the cert^iin 
failure of iill his own fchcmes of ambition and 
glory from the oppofition of fo potent a leader, 
took immediately his refolution; and moved partly 
by refcntment, partly by policy, followed Cum- 
min on the diflblution of the affembly , attacked 
him in the cloyfters of the Grey Friars through 
which he paffed , and running him through th^ 
body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, 
one of Brucc's friends , afking him foon after , if 
the traitor were flain ; / beUtve fo , replied Bruce. 
And is that a matter^ cried Kirkpatric, to be left to 
conjecture? I xoillfecure him. Upon which he drew 
his dagger, ran to Cummin , and ilabbed him to 

'^* M. Weft- p. 4SJ. 
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CHAP, the heart. This deed of Bruce and his aflbciates, 
XIII. which contains circumftances juftly condemned 
i3o«. by our prefent manners, was regarded in that age, 
as an effort of manly vigor and juft policy. The 
family of JCirkpatric took for the creft of their 
arms , which they ftill wear , a hand with a 
bloody dagger; and chofe for their motto thefe 
words, / wU ffcure hfm^ the expreffion employed 
by their anceftor, when he executed that violent 
adlion. 

Third revolt Xhe murder of Cummin affixed the feal to the 
confpiracy of the Scottifh nobles: They had now 
no refource left but to ftiake off the yoke of hng- 
land , or to periih in the attempt : The genius of 
the nation roufed itfelf from its prefent dejedion: 
And Bruce, flying to different quarters, excited 
his partifans to arms , attacked with fuccefs the 
difperfed bodies of the Englifh, got pofleflion of 
many of the caftles , and having made his autho* 
rity be acknowledged in moft parts of the king, 
dom , was folemnly crowned and inaugurated in 
the abbey of Scone by the bithop of St. Andrews, 
who had zealoufly embraced his caufe. The 
Englifli were again chafed out of the kingdom , 
except fuch as took (belter in the fortreffes that 
ftill remained in their hands ; and Edward found, 
that the Scots, twice conquered in his reign, and 
often defeated , muft yet be anew fubdued Not 
difcouraged with thefe unexpeded difficulties, he 
fent Aymer de Valence with a cpnfiderable force 
into Scotland to check the progrefe of the male- 
contents; and that nobleman falling unexpededly 

upon 
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upon Bruce at Mcthven in Perth (hire, threw his c h a ^ 
army into fuch diforder, as ended in a total do* Xlll* 
feat '^\ Bruce fought with the rooft heroic 
courage, was thrice difmountrd in the adtion, and 
as often recovered himfclf ; but was at laft obliged 
to yield to fuperior fortune, and take fljelter, 
with a few followers, in the weftern ifles. The 
earl of Athole, Sir Simon Frafer, and Sir Chrit 
topher Seton , who bad been taken prifoners , 
were ordered by Jbdward to be executed as rebels 
and traitors "*. IVlany other ads of rigor were tjor% 
•exercifed by him; and that prince, vowing revenge 
againft the whole ScottiQi nation, whom he deem, 
cd incorrigible in their averfion to his government, 
alTembled a great army, and was preparing tp 
enter the frontiers , fccure of fuccef<? , and deter- 
mined to make the defcncdefs Scots the vidlims 
of his feverity; when be unexpededly fickened rtb Juin 
and died near Carlifle ;• enjoining with his laft '^"'^ 
breath his fon and fucceffor to profecute the enter- 
prife, and never to defift till he had finally fub* 
dued the kingdom of Scotland. He expired ia 
the fixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, hated by his neighbours, but 
extremely refpeded and revered by his own fub- 
jeds. 

The enterprifes, fini&ed by this prince, and ""^ *'**'^^' 
the projeds^ which be formed and brought near ung, 
to a conclufion, were more prudent, more regu- 

"' Walfing. p. 91. Trivet, p, 944- Heming. voL L 
p. 222, 231. "* Ibid. M. Weft, p. 456. 

Vol. m. I 
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CRAP, larl^ concluded, and more advantageous to the 
xiii. folid interefts of his kingdom, than thofe which 
2307. were undertaken in any reign either of his an- 
ceftors or his fucceffors. He reftored authority to 
the government, difordered by the weaknefs of 
his father; he mainuined the laws againft all the 
efforts of his turbulent barons ; he fully annexed 
to his crown the principality of Wales ; he took 
many wife and vigorous meafures for reducing 
Scotland to a like condition ; and though the 
equity of this latter enterprife may reafonably be 
queltioned , the circumfUnces of the two king- 
doms promifed fuch certain fuccefs , and the 
advantage was fo vifible of uniting the whole 
ifland under one head , that thofe who give great 
indulgence to reafons of ftatc in the meafures of 
princes , will not be apt to regard this part of his 
conduct with much fcverity. But Edward , how- 
ever exceptionable his charader may appear on 
the head of judice, is the model of a politic and 
warlike king: He poffeffed induftry, penetration, 
courage, vigilance, and enterprife: He was frugal 
in all expences that were not neceffary, he knew 
how to open the public treafures on a proper 
occafion ; he punifhed criminals with fevcrity ; he 
was gracious and affable to his fervants and cour- 
tiers; and being of a majeftic figure, expert in 
all military exercifes, and in the main well-pro- 
portioned in his limbs , notwithftanding the gre^t 
length and the fmallnefs of his legs , he was as 
well qualified to captivate the populace by his 
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exterior Appearance, as to gain the approbation of q h a ?• 
men of fenfe by bis more folid virtues. xiii* 

But the chief advantage, which the people of '.ao^ 
England reaped, and ftill continue to reap, frbm ^'/^"JJJ^^ 
the reign of this great prince, was the corredion, tiojii of tWt 
cxtenfion, amendment, and eftablifliment of thc'*^** 
laws, \vhich EdWard tnaintained in great vigor ^ 
and left much improved to pofterity: For the 
adls of a wife legiflator commonly remain ; while 
the acquifitions of a conqueror often perifh with 
him. This merit has juftly gained to Edward the ^ 

appellation of the Englifh Juftiniart. Not only the 
numerous ftatutes, pafTed in bis reign, touch the 
chief points ofjurifprudence, and, according to' 
Sir Edward Coke '" ^ truly deferve the name of 
eftabliOiments , becaufe they were more conftant^ 
Handing, and durables' laws than any made fmce; 
but the regular order ^ maintained in his adminif^ 
tration, gave an opportunity to the cdoimoh laM^ 
to refine itfelf, and brought the judges to a 
certainty in their determinations, ana the lawyers 
to a precifion in their pleadings. Sir Matthew 
Hale has remarked the fudden impfovemerit of 
Englifh law during this reign ; ^nd Ventures fo 
aiTert, that, till his own time, It had never 
Ireceived^ any confiderable increafe '^*. Edward 
fettled the jurifdidtioii of the feveral courts; firft 
eftablifhed the office of juftice of peace; abflained 
from the pradice, tod conlmon before hiiA, of 

"• Inftitutes, p. 156. *'* Hiftory of thcEriglUh 

laur. p« 158- i^h 

^ la 
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CHAP, interrupting juftice by mandates from the privy^ 

XIII. council "'; repreffcd robberies and diforders "'; 

*3or- encouraged trade by giving merchants an eafy 

method of recovering their debts '"; and, in 

fliort , introduced a new face of things by the 

vigor and wifdom of his adminiRration. As law 

4>egan now to be well eftablifhed, the abufe of 

that bleffing began alfo to be remarked. Inftead of 

their former aflbciations for robbery and violence, 

men entered into formal combinations to fupport 

each other in law-fuits; and it was found requifite 

to check this iniquity by ad of parliament *'*. 

There happened in this reign a confiderable 

' alteration in the execution of the laws : The 

king abolifhed the office of chief judiciary, which, 
he thought, poffeffed too much power, and was 
dangerous to the crown "*; He completed the 
divifion of the court of exchequer into four diftindl 
courts, which managed, each, its feveral branch, 
without dependence on any one magiftrate ; and 
as the lawyers afterwards invented a method, by 

'^' Articuli fuper Cart. cap. 6, Edward enaded a law 
to this purpofe ; but it is doubtful, whether he ever obferved it. 
We are flire that fcarely any of his fuccefTors did.The multitude 
of thefe letters of protection were the ground of a complaint 
by the commons in j Edwmd XL See Ryley, p. 525. This 
pracftice is declared illegal by the ftatute of Northampton 
pafTed in the fecond of Edward III. but it ftili continued, 
like many other abufes* There are inflances of it fo late 
as die reign of queen Elizabeth. 

"' Statute of Wirton. "' Statute of Adlon Burnel. 

"' Statute of confpirators. "* Spelman. GlofC in 

rerbo jujikiarius. Gilbert's Hift. tf the Exchequer, p. 8* 
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means of their fidions, of carrying bufmefs from chap. 
one court to another, the feveral courts became xiii. 
rivals and checks to each other; a circumftance '^^^* 
^hich tended much to improve the pradice of 
the law in England. 

But though Edward appeared thus, through- 
out his whole reign, a friend to law and juftice, 
it cannot be faid, that he was an enemy to arbitrary 
power ; and in a government more regular and 
legal than was that of England in his age , fuch 
pradices, as thofe which may be remarked in 
his adminiftration , would have given fufKoient 
ground of complaint, and fometimes were even 
in his age the objed of general difpleafure. Thp 
violent plunder and banifhmcnt of the Jews; the 
putting of the whole clergy, at once, and by an 
arbitrary edid, out of the protedion of law; the 
feizing of all the wool and leather of the kingdom ; 
the heightening of the impofitions on the former 
valuable commodity; the new and illegal commif- 
fion of Trailbafton ; the taking of all the money 
and plate of monafteries and churches , even 
before he had any quarrel with the clergy ; the 
fubjeding of every man poffeffed of twenty poun<l$ 
a year to military fervice , though not bound to 
' k by his tenure; his vifible reludance to confirm 
the great charter, as if that conceflion had no 
validity from the deeds of his predeceffors ; the 
captious claufe which be at laft annexed to his 
confirmation ; his procuring pf the pope's difpen- 
fation from the oaths which he had uken ta 
obferve that charter ; and his levying of talliages 

I3 
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C H A Ft 9t difcretion even after the ftatute , or rather 
xxn. charter, by which he had renounced that prero- 
isoy. gative; thefe are fo many demonflrations of hii^ 
lirbitrary difpofition, and prove with what excep- 
tion and referve we ought to celebrate his love 
of jufticc. He took care that his fubjeds ihould 
do juftice to each other; but he defired ahvay^f 
to have his own hands free in all his tranfadionsj 
both with them and with his neighbours, 

The chief obftacle to the execution of juftice 
in thofe times was the power of the great barons ; 
and Edward was perfedlFy quaHfied , by his 
charader and abilities , for keeping thefe tyrants 
in awe ; and reftraining their illegal pradlices. 
This felutary purpofe was accordingly the great 
objedl of his attention ; yet he was imprudently 
led into a meafure which tended to increafe and 
confirm their dangerous authority. He paffed a 
ftatute, which, by allowing them to entail thehr 
cRates, made it impradicabfe to dfminifh the 
property of the great families , and left them 
every means of increafe and acquifition "*. 

Edward obferved a contrary poHcy with 
regard to the church: He feems'to have beea 
the firft Chriftian prince that paffed a ftatute of 
mortmain ; and prevented by law the clergy froi^ 
making new acquifitions of lands, which by the 
ccclefiaftical canons they were for ever prohibited 
from alienating. The oppofition between his 
paxims >yith regard to th^ pobility an4 to th^ 
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ccclefiaftics , leads us to conjedurc , that it was c h a ?♦ 
only by chance he pafled the beneficial ftatute of xin. 
mortmain, and that his fole objcd was, to '^°^' 
maintain the number of knights' fees, and to 
prevent the fuperiors from being defrauded of 
the profits of wardfliip, marriage, livery, and 
other emoluments arifmg from the feudal tenures. 
This is indeed the reafon affigned in the ftatute 
itfelf, and appears to have beeil his real obje(5l 
in enading it. The author of the annals of 
Waverly afcribes this ad chiefly to the king's 
iinxiety for maintaining the military force of the 
kingdom; but adds that he was miftaken in his 
purpofe; for that the Araalekitcs were overcome 
more by the prayers of Mofes than by die fword 
of the Kraelites '*'. The ftatute of mortmain 
was often evaded afterwards by the invention of 
Vfes. 

Edward was adive in reftraining the ufurpa- 
tions of the church; and excepting his ardor for 
Crufades, which adhered to him during his whole 
life, fcems, in other refpeds, to have been little 
infeded with fuperftition , the vice chiefly of 
weak minds. But the paflion for Crufades was 
really in that age the paflion for glory. As the 
pope now felt himfelf fomewhat more reftrained 
in his former pradice of pillaging the fcveral 
churches in Europe, by laying impofitions upon 
them , he permitted the generals of* particular 
t)rders, who rcfided at Rome, to levy taxes on 

"* P. 2J4. SecalfoM.^Vat, p: 409. 
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CHAP, the convents fubjeded to tbeir juriHidion; and 
XIII Edward was obliged to enad a law againft this 
*307. new abufe. It was alfo become a pradicc of the 
court of Rome to provide fucceObrs to benefices 
before they became vacant : kdward found it 
likewife neceffary to prevent by law this fpecies 
of injuftice. 

The tribute of looo marks a year, to which king 
John, in doing homage to the pope, had fubjeded 
the kingdom , had been pretty regularly paid fincc 
his time, though the vaffalage was conftantly de- 
nied, and indeed, for fear of giving ofifence, had beea 
but little infifted on. The payment was called by a 
new name of c</r/i/J, not by that of tribute. King 
Edward feems to have always paid this money 
with great reludance, and he fuflered the arrears^ 
at one time, to run ort for fix years '", at another 
for eleven '*': But as princes in that age ftoo4 
continually in need of the pope's good offices, 
for difpenfi\tions of marriage and for other conccf- 
fions , the fcourt of Rome always found cpeans, 
fooner or later, to catch the money. The levying 
6f firft-fruits was alfo a new device, begun ia 
this reign, by which his holincfs thrud his fingers 
very frequently into the purfes of the faithful; 
and the king feems to have unwarily given way 
to it 

In the former reign, the taxes had been partly 

X fcutages , partly fuch a proportional part of the 

moveables y as was granted by parliament: la 

Rymer, vol. iL p. 77. 107. "' Ibid, p. i62* 
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this, fcutagcs were entirely dropped; and the chap. 
affeffment on moveables was the chief method of xiti. 
taxation Edward in his fourth year had a tifteenth ^^^* 
granted him ; in his fifth year a twelfth ; in h\% 
eleventh year a thirtieth from the laity , a twentieth 
from the clergy; in his eighteenth year a fifteenth j 
in his twenty-fecond year a tenth from the laity , a 
fixth from i.ondon and other corporate towns, hal( 
of their benefices from the clergy ; in his twenty- 
third year an eleventh from the barons and others, a 
tenth irom the c^lergy, a fevcnth from the burget 
fes; m his twenty-fourth year a twelfth from the 
barons and others, an eighth from the burgeffes, 
from rhc clergy, nothing, becaule of the pope's 
inhibition ; in his twenty-fifth year an eighth from 
the laity, a tenth from the clergy of Canterbury, 
a fifth from thofe of York ; in his twenty ninth 
year a fifteenth from the laity, on account of. his 
confirming the perambulations of the foreRs; the 
clergy granted nothing; in his thirtj^-third year, 
firll a thirtieth from the barons and others, and 
a twentieth from the burgeffes, then a fifteenth 
from all his fubjeds; in his thirty-fourth year a 
thirtieth from all his fubjed^ for knighting his 
elded fon. 

THiiSE taxes were moderate; but the king bad 
alfo duties upon exportation and importation 
granted him from time to time: The heavieft 
were commonly upon wool Poundage, or a 
fhilling a pound, was not regularly granted the 
kings for life till the reign of Henry V. 

1j^ 12969 the famous mercantile lociety, called 
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CHAP* the M&cfhatit Adventurers^ had its firft origin: It 

xiii. was inftituted for the improvement of the woollen 

'3®7' manufaAure, and the vending of the cloth abroad; 

particularly at Antwerp ***. For the Englifh at. 

this time fcarcely thought of any more diftanc 

commerce. 

This king granted a charter or declaration of 
protedion and privileges to foreign merchants, 
and alfo afcertained the cudoms or duties which 
thofe merchants were in return to pay on mer- 
chandize imported and exported. He promifed 
them fecurity; allowed them a jury on trials, 
cbnfifting half of natives, half of foreigners; and 
appointed them a jufticiary in London for thcit 
protection. But notwithftanding this fceming atten- 
tion to foreign merchants, Edward did not free 
them from the cruel hardfhip, of making one 
ahfwerable for the debts, and even for the crimci 
of another, tllat came from the fkme country '**. 
We read of fuch pradices among the prefent 
barbarous nations. The king alfb impofed on 
them a duty of two fhilUngs on each tun of wine 
imported, over and above the old duty; and 
forty pence on each fack of wool exported , be- 
fides half a mark, the former duty '". 

In the year 1303 , the Exchequer was robbed, 
and of no lefs a ffam than ioo,ood pounds , as is 



"* Anderfon's hjllory of commerce, vol. i. p. in* 
"' Ibid. p. 14.6. *" Kymer, vol. iv. p. ^61. It 
h the charter Jof Edw. I. which h there confirmed by 
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pretended "'. The abbot and monks of Weftmin- chap, 
fter were indided for this robbery, but acquitted. xiii. 
It does not appear, that the king ever difcovered 'J^^* 
^he criminals with certainty ; though his indigna- 
tjon fell on the fociety of Lombard merchants, 
particularly the Frefcobajdi, very opulent Floren- 
tines. 

The pope having in 1307 colledcd much 
money in England, the king enjoined the nuncio 
not to export it in fpecie but in bills of ex- * 
change "'. A proof that commerce was but ill 
uuderftood at that time. 

Edwahd had by his lirft wife, Eleanor of 
Caftile, four fons; but Edward, his heir and 
fuccefTor, was the only one that furvived him. 
She alfo bore him eleven daughters , mOft of 
whom died in their infancy : Of the furviving, 
Joan was married firft to the earl of Glocefter, 
^nd after his death, to Ralph de Monthcrmer: 
Margaret cfpoulfcd John duke pf Brabant: Eliza- 
beth efpoufed firft John carl of Holland ; and 
afterwards the earl of Hereford ; M^ry was a nun 
at Ambre(bury. He had by bis fecond wife, 
Margaret of France, two fons and a daughter; 
Thomas created earl of Norfolk, and JMarefchal 
of England ; and Edmond who was created earl 
pf Kent by his brother ^yhet\ king. The princefs 
died ia her infancy. 



«tf 
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CHAP. XIV. 
fi D W A R D II. 



tVeaknefs of the king — His paffion for favorites — Pins 
Gavafion — Dif content "of the barons — Murder of 
Gavajion •— JVar wtb Scotland — Battle of Banneck- 
burn — Hugh le Defpenfer — Civil commotions — 
Execution of the earl ofLancafler — . Confpiracy againji 
the king — InfurreSion — The king dethroned — 
Murdered — His CbaraSer — Mifcellaneous tranfaSions 
in this reign. 

CHAP. A HE prepoffeflions , entertained in favor of 

XIV. young Edward , kept the Englifh from being 

i3a7. fiiiiy fenfible of the extreme lofs, which they had 

f attained by the death of the great monarch, who 

filled the throne , and all men haftencd with 

alacrity to take the oath of allegiance to his fon 

and fucceffor. This prince was in the twenty- 

third year of his age, was of an agreeable figure, 

of a mild and gentle difpofition , and having 

never difcovered a propenfity to "any dangerous 

vice, it was natural to prognofticate tranquillity 

weaknift and happinefs from his government. But the 

•f the king. flj.ft ad of his reign blafted all thefe hopes ^ and 

fliowcd him Co be totally unqualified for that 

perilous fituation, in which every EngliQi mon- 
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arch, during thofc ages, had, from the unftable c h a P* 
form of the conftitution , and the turbulent XIV. 
difpofitions of the people , derived from it , the '^*^* 
misfortune to be placed. The indefatigable Robert 
Bruce, though his army had been difperfcd and 
he himfelf had been obliged to take fhclter in the 
weftern ifles, remained not long unadtive; but 
before the death of the late king , had faJlied 
from his retreat, had again coned;ed his followers, 
had appeared in the field , and had obtained hy 
furprife an important advantage over Aymer dc 
Valence, who commanded the Englifli forces '• 
He was now become fo confiderable as to have, 
afforded the king of England fufficient glory in 
fubduing him, without incurring any danger o^ 
feeing all thofe mighty preparations, made by 
his father, fail in the enterprifc. But Edward, 
inftead of purfuing his advantages, marched but 
a little way into Scotland ; and having an utter 
incapacity, and equal averGon, for all application 
or ferious bufinefs , he immediately returned 
upon his footfteps, and difbanded his army. His 
grandees perceived from this condud, that the 
authority of the crown , fallen into fuch feeble 
hands, was no longer to be dreaded, and that 
every infolence might be pradHfed by them with 
impunity. 

The next meafure ^ taken i)y Edward, gave hu paOiom. 
them an inclination to attack thofe prerogatives, [jj^f*^*'* 
which no longer kept them in awe. There \ya? 

* Triyct, p. 34^^ 
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e H A p. one Piers Gavafton , fon of a Gafcon knight of 
XIV, feme diftindionv who bad honorably ferved the 
i3o7i late king, and who, in reward of his merits, had 
•vattttm'** obtained an cftablifhmcnt for his fon in the family 
df the prince of Wales. This young man foon 
infinuated himfelf into the affedlions of his mafter^ 
by his agreeable behaviour, and by fupplying 
hind! with all thofe innocent , though frivolous 
amufcments , which fuited his capacity and his 
inclinations^ He was endowed with the utmod 
elegance of Ihape and perfon , was noted for a 
fine mien and eafy carriage, diftinguifhed himfelf 
in all warlike and genteel exercifes , and was 
celebrated fof thofe quick fallies of wit, in which 
his countrymen ufually excel. By all thefe accom- 
plifhments he gained fo entire an afcendant over 
young Edward, whofe heart was ftrongly difpofed 
to friendfliip and confiden<:ei that the late king, 
apprehenfive of the confequences , had banifhed 
him the kingdom , and had , before he died , 
made his fon promife never to recal him. But 
no fooner did he find himfelf mailer, as he vainly 
imagined , than he fent for Gavafton ; and even 
before his arrival at court, endowe<^ him with 
the whole earldom of Cornwal , which had 
cfcheated to the crown, by the death of Edmond, 
fon of Richard king of the Romans '. Not 
content with conferring on him thofe poffeffions, 
)vhich had fufficed as an appanage for a prince 

Rymer , toL iiL p. s. Hcrping* vol. i. p. 24 j. Walling. 
11. 95- 
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of the blood ^ he daily loaded him with rtew chap. 
honors and riches; married him to his own xiv. 
niece, fiftcr of the earl of Glocefter j and feemed *307. 
to enjoy no pleafure in his royal dignity ^ but as 
it enabled him to exalt to the higheft fplendor 
this objedl of his fond afifedions. 

The haughfy barons, offended at the fuperiof- D»fconteni 
ity of a minion , whofe birth , though reputable, ^^J^* **** 
they defpifed, as much inferior to their own, 
concealed not their difcontent; and foon found 
reafons to juftify their animofity in the charader 
and condud of the man they hated. Inftead of 
difarming envy by the moderation and modefty 
of his behaviour ^ Gavafton difplayed his power 
and influence with the utmofl; oflentation; and 
deemed no circumftance of his good fortune fo 
agreeable as its enabling him to eclipfe and 
mortify all his rivals. He was vain *• glorious , 
profufe , rapacious , fond of exterior pomp and 
appearance, giddy with profperity; and as he 
imagined^ that his fortune was now as ftrongly 
rooted in the kingdom , as his afcendant was 
uncontrouled over the weak monarch, he was 
negligent iix engaging paftifans , who might fup- 
port his fudden and ill-eftablifhed grandeur. At 
all tournaments, he took delight in foiling the 
Englifii nobility, by his fuperior addrefs : In 
every converfation , he made them the objed of 
his wit and railjery t Every day his eriemies 
multiplied upon him; and naught was wantin|f 
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H A p. but a little time to cement their union, and render 
XIV. it fatal y both to him and to his mailer \ 

Ir behoved the king to take a journey to 
France , both in order to do homage for the 
dutchy of Guienne , and to efpoufe the princefs 
Ifabella , to whom he had long been affianced , 
though unexpeded accidents had hitherto retarded 
the completion of the marriage *. Kdward left 
Gavafton guardian of the realm ', with more 
ample powers, than had ufually been conferred*; 
and on his return with his young queen, renew- 
ed all the proofs of that fond attachment to 
the favorite, of which every one fo loudly 
complained. This princefs was of an imperious 
and intriguing fpifit; and finding, that her huf* 
band's capacity required , as his temper inclined , 
him to be governed, fhe thought herfelf beft 
entitled, on every account, to perform the office, 
and ftie contraded a mortal hatred againft the 
perfon, who had difappointed her in thefe expec- 
tations. She was well pleafed, therefore, to fee 
a combination of the nobility forming agninft 
Gavafton, who, fenfible of her hatred , had 
wantonly provoked her by new infults and 
injuries. 
«3ot. Thomas, earl of Lancafter, coufm-german to 

the king, and firft prince of the blood, was by 

* T. de la More, p. s9^» Walfing. p. 97. 

* T, do la More , p. S9?- Trivet, cont. p. j. 

* Rymer, vol. iii. p. 47, Ypod. I^eulu p. 499. 

* iirady's App. N*. 49. 

far 
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fat the moft opulent and powerful fubjed in c ha p« 
England, and poffefiTed in hi'v own right, and xtv, 
foon after in that of his wife , heireCs of the ^^^* 
family of Lincoln, no lefs than fix CTrldoms , 
with a proportionable eftate in land , attended 
"with all the jurifdidions and power, which 
commonly in that age were annexed to landed 
property. He was turbulent and fadlious in his 
difpofition ; mortally hated the favorite , whofe 
influence over the king exceeded his own; and 
he foon became the head of that party among 
the barons , who defired the deprcffion of this 
ihfolent ftranger. The confederated nobles bound 
themfelvesby oath to expel Gavafton: Both fides 
began already to put rhemfelves in a warlike 
pofture: The Jicenlioufnefs of the age broke out 
in robberies and other diforders, the ufual prelude 
of civil war: And the royal authority, defpifed 
in the king's own hands, and hated in thofe of 
Gavafton , became infufficient for the* execution 
of the laws , and the maintenance of peace in 
the kingdom. A parliament being fummoned at 
Weftminfter, Lancafter and iBs party came thither 
with an armed retinue; and were there enabled 
to impofe their own terms on the fovereign. They 
required the banilhment of Gavafton, impofed 
an oath on him never to return, and engaged 
the bifhops, who never failed to interpofe in all 
civil concerns, to pronounce him excommunicat- 
ed , if he remained any longer in the kingdom % 

' Trivet, cont p. 5. 

Vol. III. K 
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Chap* Edward was obliged to fubmit ' ; but even in his 
XIV. compliance, gave proofs of bis fond att;lchment 
laot. to his favorite. Inftead of removing all umbrage, 
by fendftg him to his own country , as was 
expeded, he appointed hini lord lieutenatnt of 
Ireland *, attended him to Briftol on his jouirney 
thither, and before his departure conferred on 
him new lands and riches both in Gafcony and 
England '*. Gavafton , who did not Want 
bravery, and poffeffed talents for war ", aded, 
during bis government, with vigor againft fome 
Irifii rebels, whom he fubdued. 

Mb A14 WHILE, the king, lefs fhocked with the 
illegal violence which had been Impofed upon 
him , than Unhappy in the abfence of his minion"; 
employed every expedient to foften the oppofition 
of the baroiis to his return ; as if fuccefs in that 
point were the chief objedt of his government. 
The high office of hereditary fteward was con- 
ferred on Lancafier: His fether-in-law , the carl 
of Lincoln, was bought off by other conceffions: 
Earl Warrenne was alfo mollified by civilities , 
grants, or promifes .*The infolenee of Gavafton, 
being no longer before men's eyes , was lefs the 
obje<a of general indignation : And Edward , 
deeming matters fufficicntly prepared for his 
purpofe, applied to the court of Rome, and 
obtained for Gavafton a difpenfation from that 

• * Rymcf , vol. iu. p. 8a * Ibid. p. 92. Murfmuth, 
p. ?9' ' Rymer, vol. iii. p. 87. 

Homing. vaL 2. p. 2481* T. de la More, p. ;9^ 
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oath 9 vrhich the barons had compelled him to c u a p. 
take, that he would for ever a|pjure the realm". xiv. 
He went down to Chefter, to receive him on i3o8- 
his firft landing from Ireland ; flew into his arms 
with tranfports of joy ; and having obtained the 
fontaal confent of the barons in parliament to his 
re-eftablifhment, fet uo longer any, bounds to his 
extravagant fondnefs and afiPeAion. Gavafton 
hirofelf, forgetting his pad misfortunes, and blind 
to their caufes , refumed the fame oftentation and 
infolence; and became more than ever the objedt 
of general deteftatioa among the nobility. __ 

The barons firft difcovefed their animofity by 
abfenting themfelves from parliament, and finding 
that this expedient had not been fuccelsful , they 
began to think of employing Iharper and more 
efifedual remedies. Though there had fcarcely 
been any national ground of complaint, except 
fome diifipation o^ the public treafure : Though 
all the adls of mal-adminiilration , objeded to the 
king and his favorite , feeroed of a nature more 
proper to excite heart-burnings in a ball or 
affembly , than commotions in a great ^kingdom : 
Yet fuch was the fituatioh of the times , that the 
barons were determined, and were able, to make 
theiti the reafons of a total alteration in the 
conftitution and civil government. Having come 7th Feb. 
to |>arliament in defiance of the laws and the 
king's prohibition , with a numerous retinue 
of armed followers , they (bund themfelves 

" Rymer, vol. iiu p. 1^7. 
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CHAP, entirely mafters: and they prefented a petition i 
XIV. which was equivalent to a command, requiring 
Edward to devolve on a chofen junto the whole 
authority both of the crown and of the parlia- 
Kth March, ment. The king was obliged to fign a commiflion, 
empowering the prelates and barons to eled 
twelve perfons , who fliould , till the term of 
Michaelmas in the year following, have autho- 
rity to enaft ordinances for the government of 
the kingdom , and regulation of the king's houfe- 
hold ; confenting that thefe ordinances fhould , 
thenceforth , and for ever , have the force of 
laws; allowing the ordainers to form alTociations 
among themfelves and their friends, for their 
ftridl and regular obfervance ; and all this for the 
greater glory of God, the fecurity of the church, 
and the honor and advantage of the king and 
kingdom ". The barons in return figned a 
declaration , in which they acknowledged , that 
they owed thefe conceflions merely to the king's 
free grace ; promifed that this commiflion fhould 
never be drawn into precedent; and*^engaged, 
that the power of the ordainers fliould expire at 
the time appointed '*. 
1311. Thb chofen junto accordingly framed their 

ordinances , and prefented them to the king and 
parliament, for their confirmation in the enfuing 
year. Some of thefe ordinances were laudable, 
and tended to the regular execution of juftice : 



'* Hcming. vol. i. p. 247. Walfing, p. 97. Ryley, 
p. 526. Brady sApp. N'. 50. ** Ibid. N*. 51. 
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Such as thofe , requiring fhcriffs to be nien oi o H a r* 
property, abolifhing thc'pradice of iffuing privy xiv. 
Tcal> for the fufpenfion of juftice, reftraining the ^3"- 
pradice of purveyance, prohibiting the adulteration 
and alteration of the coin, excluding foreigners from 
the farms of the revenue, ordering all payments to 
be regularly made into the exchequer, revoking 
all late grants of the crown, and giving the par- 
ties damages in the cafe of vexatious profecutions. 
But what chiefly grieved the king , was the or- 
dinance for the removal of evil counfellors, by 
which a great number of perfons were by name 
excluded from every office of power and profit ; 
and Piers Gavafton himfelf was for ever baniftied 
the king's dominions, under the penalty, in cafe 
of difobedience, of being declared a public enemy. 
Other perfons , more agreeable to the barons , 
were fubftituted in all the offices. And it was 
ordained , that, for the future ^ all the confiderablc 
dignities in the houfehold , as well as in the law, 
revenue , and military governments , ihould be 
appointed by the baronage in parliament; and the 
power of making war, or affembling his military % 

tenants, fliould no longer be vefted folely in the 
king, nor be*exercifed without the confent of the 
nobility. , 

Edward, from the fame weaknefsboth in his 
temper and fttuation , which had engaged him to 
grant this unlimited commiffion to the barons , 
was led to give a parliamentary fandion to their 
ordinances: But as a confequence of the feme cha- 
rader , he fccruly made a proteft againft them , 
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CHAP, and declared t that , fince the comroiflion was 
XIV. granted only for the making of ordinances to the 
advantage of king and kingdom , fuch articles as 
fhould be found prejudicial to both , were to be 
held as not ratified and confirmed '^ It is no 
wonder , indeed , that he retained a firm purpofe 
to revoke ordinances, which had been impofed 
on him by violence, which entirely annihilated 
the royal authority , and above all , which de- 
prived him of the company and fociety of a per- 
fon, whom, by an unufual infatuation , he valued 
above all the world , and above every confidera- 
tion of intefefl or tranquillity. • 

1312. As foon , therefore, as Edward, removing to 

York , bad freed himfelf from the immediate ter- 
ror of the barons; poorer, be inyited back Ga- 
vadon from Flarjders , which that favorite had 
made the place of his retreat; and declaring his 
banifliment to be illegal, and coi;^trary to the laws 
and cuftoms of the kingdom ** , openly re-inftated 
him in his former credit and authority. The 
barons, highly provoked at this difappointment, 
and apprehenfive of danger to thepifelves from 
the declared animofity of fo powerful a minion , 
faw, that either his pr their rpin was now inevit- 
able; and they renewed with redoubled jeal their 
former confederacies againfthini. The carl of Lan- 
cafter was a dangerous head of this alliance : 
Guy , carl of War>vic , entered into it with a fii- 

" Rylcy's Placit Pari. p. si©. Ui* 
- " Brady's App. N\ sj. Walfing. p. 9g. 
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rious and precipitate paflion ; Humphrey Bobun, c H a f« 
carl of Hereford, the conftable, and Aymer de ^iv. 
Valence, carl of Pembroke, brought to it a great »3"* 
acceffion of po^^r and iptcreft : Even earl War- 
renne deferted the royal caufe , .which he hai hi- 
therto fupported , and was induced to cmbiracc 
the fide of the confederates '* : And as Robert 
de Winchelfey, archbiQiop of Canterbury, pro- 
fefifed himfelf of the fame party , he determined 
the body of the clergy , and confequently the 
people, to declare againfl: the kin^ and his mi- 
nion. So predominant, at that time , was the- 
power of the great nobility, that the combination 
of a few of them. was always able to fhake the 
throne; and fuch ^p univerlkl concurrence l^came 
irrefiftible. The earl of Lancafter iuddenjy caijed 
an army, and marched to York, where he found; 
the king already removed to Newcaftle '* : He 
flew thither in purfuit of hjm ; and Edward had 
juft time to efcape to Tinmouth , where he em» 
barked, and failed with Gavafton to Scarborouglu 
He left his favorite in that fortrefe , which , had 
it been properly (upplied with provifions , was 
deemed impregnable ; and he marched forward ta * 
York , in hopes of raifing an army , which might 
be able to (uppprt him againft his enemies. Pem*^ 
broke was fent by the confederates to befiege the 
caftle of Scarborough ; and Gavafton , fenfible of 
the bad condition of his garrifon, was obliged to 

." Trivet I cont p. 4/ " Walfing. p. lox. 
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Chap, capitulate-, and to furrender himfelf prifoner '\ 
XIV. He ftipulated , that he Ihould remain in Pern- 
13 a. broke's hands for two months; that endeavours 
*'* ftiould , during that time , be mutually ufcd for 
a general accommodation ; that if the terms pro^ 
pofed by the barons were not accepted, the caftic 
fliould be reftored to him in the fame condition 
as when he furrendercd it ; and that the earl of 
Pembroke, and Henry Piercy fhould, by contrad^ 
pledge all their lands for the fulfilling of thefe 
conditions '*. Pembroke, now matter of the per. 
fon of this public enemy, conducted him to the 
cattle of Dedington, near Banbury; where, on 
pretence of other bufmcfs, he left him, proteded 
by a feeble guard ". Warwic, probably in con- 
cert with Pembroke, attacked the. cattle : The 
.garrifon refufed to make any rcfittance: Gavafton 
was yielded up to him , and conduded to War- 
wic cattle: The earls of Lancattcr, Hereford, 
and Arundel , immediately repaired thither " : 
Murderer ^^^ withotft any regard, either to the laws or 
iftjaiy. the military capitulatioa, they ordered the head 
of the obnoxious favorite to be ftruck ofif, by the 
' hands of the executioner *'. 

The king had retired northward to Berwic , 
when he heard of Gavatton's murder; and his 
rcfentment was proportioned to the affeftion which 

' '' Walfmg. p. loi. ** Rymcr, vol. ii. p. J24. 

T. de la More, p. ^95. ** Dugd. Baron, vol. ii. 
p. 44. ' *i Walfing. p. loi. T* dc/la Alore , p. 59J. 
Trivet, cont,^ p. 9. 
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he had ever borne himi while living. He threat- chap. 
cncd vengeance on all the nobility, vrho ha<i xiv. 
been adive in that bloody fccne , and he made 
preparations for war in all parts of England. But 
being lefs conftant in his enmities than in his 
friendfliips , he foon after hearkened to terms of 
accommodation; granted the barons a pardon of 
all offences; and as they ftipulated to alk him 
publicly pardon on their knees ** , he was fo 
pleafed with thefe vain appearances of fubmiffion, 
that he feemed to have fincerely forgiven them all 
paft injuries. But as they dill pretended, notwith- 
ftanding their lawlefs condud , a great anxiety for 
the maintenance of law, and required the efta- 
bliihment of their former ordinajices as a neceffary 
fecurity for that purpofe ; Edward told them , 
that he was willing to grant them a free and 
legal confirmation of fuch of thefe ordinances as 
were not eptirdy: derogatory to the prerogative 
of the crown. This anfwer was received for the 
prcfcnt as Citisfadory. The king's perfon, after 
the death of Gavafton , was now become lefs ob* 
iK>xious to the public; and as the ordinances, 
infifted on , appeared to be nearly the fame with 
thofe which had formerly been extorted from- 
Henry III. by Mountfort , and which had been 
attended with fo many, fatal confequences , they 
were, on that account, demanded with lefs vehe- 
mence by the nobility and people. The minds 
of all men feemed to be much appeafed : The 

• ** Ryley, p. sj8. Rymer, vol. iii. p. i66. 
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HAP. animofitics of fadion no longer prevailed: And 
^^^' Hnglaiid , now united under its head , would 
'^'*' bcnccfortb be able, it was hoped, to take venge* 
ance on ail its enemies ; particularly on the 
Scols , whofe progrefs was the objedl of general 
refentment and indignation. 
yit with Immediately after Ed>yard's retreat from Scot- 

s^cotianiu ,^^^ j ^ Robert Bruce left his faftneffes, in which 
he intended to have fteltered his feeble array, 
and fupplying his defed of ftrength by fuperior 
vigor and abilities, he made deep impreflfion on 
all his enemies, foreign and domeftic. He chafed 
lord Argyle and the chieftain of the Macdowals 
from their hills, and made himfelf entirely mafter 
of the high country : He thence invaded with 
fuccefs the Cummins in the low countries of the 
north : He took the caftjes of Invernefs , Forfar , 
and Brechin : He cfaily gained fome pew acceffion 
of territory ; and what yras a more important ac* 
quifition, (le daily reconciled the minds of the 
nobility to his dominion, and inlifted under his 
ftandard every bold leader, whom he enriched 
by the fpoils of his enemies^ Sir James Douglas, 
in whont conjmenced the greatncfs and renown 
of that warlike family , feconded him in all his 
cnterprifes : Edward Bruce , Robert's own brother, 
diftinguilhed himfelf by adls of valor : And the 
terror of the Englifli power being now abated by 
the feeble conduct of the |cing , even the leaft 
fanguine of the Scots began to entertain hopes of 
recovering their independence; and the whole 
kingdom ^ except a few fortreffes , which he had 
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Dot the means to attack , had acknowledged the c h a. v. 
authority of Robert. xiv. 

In this fituation, Edward had fousd it neceffary »^'*- 
to grant a truce to Scotland ; and Robert fuccefs- 
fully employed the interval in confolidating bis 
power, and introducing order intp the civil go- 
vernment, disjointed by a long continuance of 
i?rars and fadions. The interval was very fbmt: 
The truce , *31 obfcrved tm ipDth lidcs , W9s i!t 
laft openly violated ; and war recommenced with 
greater fury than ever. Robert, not content with 
defending himfelf, had made fucce|sful inroads 
into England, fubfifted his needy followers by 
the plunder of that country , and taught them to 
defpife the military genius of a people^ who had 
long been the obje<ft of their terror. Edward, at 
lafl, roufed from his lethargy, had marched an 
army into Scotland; and Robert, determined not 
to rifque too much againd ap enemy fo much 
fuperior, retired again into the mountains. The 
kin^ advaliced beyond Edinburgh ; hut being 
dcftitute of provifions , and being ill fupported 
by the Englifh nobility , who were then employed 
in framing their ordinances , he was foon obliged 
to retreat, without gaining any advantage over 
the enemy. But the appearing union of all the 
parties in England , after the death of Gavafton , 
feemed to reftore that kingdom to its native force, 
opened again the profpcd of reducing Scotland,* 
and promifed a happy conclufiop to a yrar, in 
which both the interefts and paflions of the nation 
were fo deeply engaged 
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€ H A p» Edward affemblcd forces from all quarters , 
XIV 'with a view of finifliing at one blow this import- 
^314. ant enterprife. He furamoned the moft warlike 
of his vaffals from Gafcony : He inlifted troops 
• from Flanders and other foreign countries : He 

invited over great numbers of the diforderly Irifli 
as to a certain prey : He joined to them a body* 
of the Welfli, who were aduated by like motives : 
And aflembling the whole military force of Eng- 
land , he marched to the frontiers with an army » 
which , according to the Scotch writers , amounted 
to a hundred thoufand men« 

The army, coUeded by Robert, exceeded not 
thirty thoufand combatants; but being compofed 
of men , who had diftinguifhed themfelves by 
mapy ads of valor, who were rendered defperate 
by their fituation, and who were inured to all 
the varieties of fortune, they might juftly , under 
fuch a leader , be deemed forrtiidable to the moft 
numerous and beft appointed armies. The caftle 
of Stirling, which, with Berwic, was the only 
fortre£s in Scotland , that remained in the hands 
€f the Englifh , had long been befieged by Ed- 
ward Bruce: Philip de Mowbray, the governor, 
after an obftinate defence, was at laft obliged to 
capitulate, and to promife, that, if, before a 
certain day, which was now approaching, he were 
not relieved, he* fhould open his gates to the 
enemy *\ Robert therefore , fenfible that here 
was the ground on which he muft expcd the 

^^ Rymer, vol. iii. p. 481. 
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Englifli , chofe the field of battle with all the (kill chap, 
and prudence imaginable, and made the neceffary xiv. 
preparations for their reception. He polled him- ^^u- 
felf at Bannockburn , about two miles from Stir- 
ling; where he had a hill on his right flank, and 
a raorafs on his left: And not content with having 
taken thefe precautions to prevent his being fur- 
rounded by the more numerous army of the Eng- 
lith ; he forefaw the fuperior ftrength of the enemy 
in cavalry, and made provifion.againft it. Hav- 
ing a rivulet in front , he commanded deep pits 
to be dug aiong its banks, and fharp (lakes to be 
planted in them ; and he ordered the whole to 
be carefully covered over with turf **. The 
Englifli arrived in fight on the evening, and a 
bloody conflidl immediately enfued between two 
bodies of cavalry , where Robert , who was at 
the head of the Scots , engaged in fingle combat 
with Henry de Bohun , a gentleman of the family 
of Hereford; and at one flroke cleft his adverfary 
to the chin with a battle-ax , in fight of the two" 
armies. The Englifli horfe fied with precipitation 
to their main body. 

The Scots, encouraged by this favorable event, 
and glorying in the valor of their prince , prog- 
noflicated a happy iflue to the combat on the 
enfuing day : The Englifli , confident in their 
numbers, and elated with former fuccefles, longed 
for an opportunity of revenge: And- the night, 
though extremely fliort in that feafon and in that 

'' T. dc la More, p* 5 94- 
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CHAP, clinoate^ ilj)j)eared tedious to the impatience of the 
XIV. feveral coinbatants. Early in the morning, Ed« 
■3»4. ward drew out kis army , and advanced towards 
Banoock. ^hc Scots. .Thc caH of GJocefter , his nephew , 
burn. , -who commanded the left wing of the cavalry, 
impelled by the ardor of youth , rufhed on to the 
attack without jprecautioii , and fell among the 
covei^ed pits , which had been prepared by Bruce 
for the reception of the enemy *'. This body of 
borfe was difordered : Glocefter hinifelf was over- 
thrown and flain : Sir James Douglas , who com- 
manded the Scottifb cavalry , gave the enemy no 
leifure to rally, but pufhed them off the field with 
confiderable lofs» and purfued them in fight of 
their whole line of infantry. While the Englifli 
army were alarmed "Ivith this unfortunate begin- 
ning of the adion , which commonly proves de- 
cifive , they obfei-ved an army on the heights 
towards the left , ^hich feemed to be marching 
leifurely in order to furrdilnd them { and they 
Ivere diftradled by their multiplied fears. This 
•was a number of Waggoners and fumpter boys » 
Vrhom Robert had colleded; and having fupplied 
them with military ftandards, gave them the ap- 
pearance ait a diftance of a formidable body. The 
(Iratagem took effedl i A panic feized the Engliih : 
They threw down their arms and fled : They were 
purfued with great flaughter, for the fpace of 
ninety miles , till they reached Berwic : And the 
ScOts^ befides an ineftimable booty , tdok many 
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pcrfons of quality , prifoncrs , and above 400 gen- c h a p« 
tlemen , Avhoni Robert treated with great huma- xxv. 
nity **, and whofe raiifom was a new acceflioii 
of wealth to the viftoriouls army. The king him- 
felf narrowly efcaped by taking (helter in Dunbar, 
whofe gates were opened to him by the earl of 
JVIarch; and he thence palTed by fea to Berwic. 

Such was the great and decifive battle of Ban- 
nockbum , which fecured the independence of 
Scotland, fixed Bruce on the throne of that king' 
dom , and may be deemed the greateft overthrow 
that the £ngli{h nation , fmcc the conqueft, has 
ever received. 1 he ritimbef of flain on thofe 
occafions is always uncertain , and is commonly 
much magnified by the vidlors : Bat this defeat 
made a deep impreflion on the minds of the Eng-^ 
lifh; and it was remarked, that, for fome years , 
no foperiority of mimbc^s could encourage them 
to keepr the field againft the Scots. Robert , in 
order to avail himfielf df his prefent fuccefs , en- 
tered England , and ravaged all the northern coun- 
ties without oppofitibn : He befieged Garlifle > 
but that place Was^ faved by the valor of Sir An- 
drew Harcla , the governor; He was more fuc« 
cefsfbl againft Berwic, ^which he took by affanlt: 
And this prince, elated by tris contmued profpe- 
rity , now entertained hopes of making the moft 
imfportant conqucfts on the Englifh. He fent over jji^. 
bis brother Edward, with an army of 6000 men, 
into Ireland ; and that nobleman aflfuoEicd the ti^ 

** Yjpod. NeuJt pv 501, 
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H A P. of King of that ifland : He himfelf followed foon 
XIV. after with more numerous forces: The horrible 
*^'^* and abfurd oppreflTions, which the Irifh fuflFered 
under the Engliih government , made them , at 
firft, fly to the ftandard of the Scots, whom they 
regarded as their deliverers: But a grievous fa- 
mine, which at that time defolated both Ireland 
and Britain, reduced the Scottifh army to the 
greateft extremities; and Robert was obliged to- 
return, with his forces much diminilhed, into his 
own country. His brother, after having experien- 
ced a variety of fortune , was defeated and flain 
near Dundalk by the Englifh, commanded by lord 
Bermingham : And thefe projeds , too cxtenfive 
for the force of the Scottifh nation, thus vanifhcd 
into fmoke. 

Edward, befides fuffering thofe difafters from 
the invafion of the Scots and the infurredion of 
the Irilh, was alfo infefted with a rebellion in 
Wales; and above all, by the fadions of his own 
nobility, who took advantage of the public cala- 
mities , infulted his fallen fortunes , and endea- 
voured to eftablifh their own independence on the 
ruins of the throne. Lancafter and the barons of 
his party, who had declined attending him on his 
Scottifh expedition, no.fooner faw him return 
with difgrace , than they infifled on the renewal 
of their ordinances, which, they flill pretended, 
had validity; and the king's unhappy fituation 
obliged him to fubmit to their demands. The 
miniflry was new modelled by the diredion of 

Lancafler 
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Lancafter ^* : That prince was placed at tdc head c H a f . 
of the council : It Was declared , that all the of- XiV. 
fices fhould be filled , from time to time ^ by the **'^' 
votes of parliament, or rather, by the wiH of the 
great barons '* : And the nation , under this new 
model of government , endeavotired to put itfelf 
in a better pofture of deience againft the Scots, 
But the fadious noljles were far front being terri- 
fied with the progfefs of thefe public enemies : 
On the contrary j they founded the hopes of their 
own future grandeur on the weaknefs and diftref- 
fcs of the crown: Lancafter himfelf was fufpeded, 
with great appearance of reifon , of holding a 
fccret correfpondence with the king of Scots : 
And though he was intruded with the command 
of the Engliflr armies, he took care that every 
cnterprife fliould be difappointed , ami every plait . ^ 

of operations prove unfuccefsfuK 

All the P'uropeait kingdoms, efpeciaWy that o\ 
EnglaiTd, were at this time unacquainted witA -- 
the office of a prime minifter, fo well underftood 
at prefent in all regular monarchies; and the people 
could form no conception of a nvfifn, who, though 
ftill in the rank of a fiibjedl , poffeffed aH the' 
power of a fovereign , eafecf the prince of the 
burthen of affairs, fupplied bis want of experience 
or capacity , and maintained all the rights of the' 
crown , without degrading the grcateft nobles b/ 
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CHAP, their fubmiffion to his temporary authority. Edward 
XIV. was plainly by nature unfit to hold himfelf the reins 
«3is- of government : He had no vices ; but was un- 
happy in a total incapacity for ferious bufmefs: 
He was fenfiblc of his own defedls, and necefla- 
rily fought to be governed: Yet every favorite, 
whom he fucceffively chofe , was regarded as a 
fellow-fubjedl , exalted above his rank and ftationt 
He was the objedl of envy to the great nobility: 
His charader and condu<fl were decried with the 
people: His^ authority over the king and kingdom 
was confidered as an ufurpation : And unlefs the 
prince had embraced the dangerous expedient, of 
devolving his power on the earl of Lancader or 
fome mighty baron , whofe family intereft was fo 
cxtenfive as to be able alone to maintaiii his in- 
fluence , he could cxpedl no peace or tranquillity 
upon the throne. 
Hitch !« The king's chief favorite , after the death of 

DcfptBftr. Gavafton, was'Hugh le Defpenfer or Spenfer, a 
young tnan of Englifh birth , of high rank , and 
of a noble family '". He poffeffed all the exterior 
accomplifhments of perfon and addrefs , which 
were fitted to engage the weak mind of Ed^^d; 
but was deftitute of that moderation and prudence, 
which might have qualified him to mitigate the 
envy of the great , and cohdudt him through all 
the perils of chat dangerous (lation , to which he 
was advanced. His father, who was of the fame 
name , and who , by means of his fon , had alfo 

*' Dugd, Baron« vol. i. p. }89, 
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attained great influence over tha king , was a c H a p. 
nobleman venerable from his years, refpeded xiv. 
through all his paft life for wifdom < valor , and 
integrity, and well fitted, by his talents and ex- 
perience, could affairs have admitted of any tem- 
perament , to have fupplied the defeds both of 
the king and of his minion '*. But no fooner 
was Edward's attachment declared for young 
Spenfer, than the turbulent Lancafter, and moft 
of the great barons, regarded him as their rival, 
made him the objedl of their animofity, and 
formed violent plans for his ruin ". They firft 
declared their difcontent by withdrawing from 
parliament ; and it was not long ere they found 
a pretence for proceeding to greater extremities 
againft him. 

The king, who fet no limits to his bounty nai. 
towards his minions, had married the younger ^^'J^^,^^ 
Spenfer to his niece , on^ of the co-heirs of the 
carl of Glocefter, flain at Bannockburd. The 
favorite , by his fucceffion to that opulent family, 
had inherited great pofleflions in the matches of 
Wales ^*, and being defirous of extending ftill 
farther his influence in thofe quarters, he is ac« 
cufed of having committed injuftice on the barOns 
of Audley and Ammori , who had alfo married 
two fillers 6f the lame family. There was like- 
wife a baron in that neighbourhood, called Wil* 



J» f J^ 1* "M,^^ ^ '* 
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p H A p. liam de Braoufe, lord of Gower, who had made 
XIV. a fettlement of his eftate on John de Mowbray, 
'3»i- his fon in-law; and in cafe of failure of that noble- 
man and his ifTue , had fubftituted the earl of 
Hereford , in the fucceffion to the barony of 
Gower. Mowbray , on the deceafe of his father- 
in-law , entered immediately in poffeflion of the 
eftate, without the formality of taking livery and 
feizin from the crown: But Spenfer, who coveted 
that barony , perfuaded the king to put in execu- 
tion the rigor of the feudal law , to feize Gower 
as cfcheated to the crown , and to confer it upon 
him ". This tranfadlion, which was the proper 
fubjed of a lawfuit , immediately excited a civil 
war in the kiiygdom. The earls of Lancafter and 
Hereford flew to arms: Audlcy and Ammori joined 
them with all their forces : The two Rogers de 
Mortimer and Roger de Clifford , with many 
'others-, dilgufted for private reafons at the Spen- 
fers , brought a confiderable acceffion to the party: 
And their army being now formidable, they fent 
a meflfage to the king, requiring him immediately 
to difmifs or confine the younger Spenfer; and 
menacing him in cafe of rcfufal , with renouncing 
/ their allegiance to him , andL taking revenge on 
that miniftcr by their own authority. They 
fcarcely waited for an anfwer ; but immediately 
fell upon the lands of young Spenfer, which they 
pillaged and ^eftroyed ; murdered his fcrv^nts , 
drove ofif bis cattle , and burned his boufes ". 

^* Monach* Malmef. !' Murimuth, p. 55. 
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They thence proceeded to commit like devafta* c H A 
tions on the cftates of Spenfer, the father, whofc xiv. 
xharader they had hitherto feemed to refped. And *^*'- 
having drawn . and figned a formal aflbciation 
among themfelves '^ , they mi^rched to London 
■with all their forces, ftationed themfelves in the 
neighbourhood of that city, and demanded of the 
king the banifliment of both the Spenfers. Thefe 
noblemen were then abfent ; the father abroad , 
the fon at fea; and both of them employed in 
dift'erent commiffions: The king therefore replied, 
that his coronation oath, by which he was bound 
to obferve the laws , redrained him from giving 
his affent to fo illegal a demand , or condemning 
noblemen who were accufed of no crime, nor had 
any opportunity aflforded them of making an- 
fwer ". Equity and reafon were but a feeble op- 
pofition to men, who had arms in their hands , 
and who , being already involved in guilt , faw 
no fafety but in fuccefe and vidory. They entered 
London with their troops ; and giving in to the 
parliament , which was then fitting , a charge 
againft the Spenfers , of which they attempted not 
to prove one article , they procured , by menaces 
and violence, a fenteuce of attainder and perpetual 
exile againft thefe minifters 'V This fentence .was 
voted by the lay barons alone: For the commons, 
though now an eftatc in parliament, were yet of 

" Tyrrcl, vol. iii. p. 280. from the regifter of C. C. 
Canterbury. '* Walfing. p. 114 

•* Tottle's collcift. part 2. p* 50.. Walfing/ p. 114. 
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CHAP, fo little confidcration , that their affent was not 
XIV. demanded ; and even the votes of the prelates were 
I33I. negleded amidd the prefent diforders. The only 
fymptom , which thefe turbulent barons gave of 
their regard to law , was their requiring from the 
king an indemnity for their illegal proceedings**; 
^fter which they difbanded their army , and fepa* 
rated , in fecurity , as they imagined , to their 
feveral caftles. 

This ad of violence, in which the king was 
obliged to acquiefce , rendered his perfon and his 
authority fo contemptible, that every one thought 
himfelf entitled to treat him with negledL The 
queen , having occafion foon after to pafs by the 
caftle of Leeds in Kent , which belonged to the 
lord Badlefraere , defired a night's lodging ; but 
was refiifed admittance , and fomc of her attend- 
ants , who prefented themfelves at the gate , 
were killed **. The infult upon this princefs, who 
had always endeavoured to live on good terms 
with the barons, and who joined them heartily 
iq their hatred of the young Spenfer , was an 
adioo which no body pretended to juftify; and 
the king thought, that he might, without giving 
general umbrage, afTemble an army, and take 
vengeance on the offender. No one came to the 
affiftance of Badlefmere ; and Edward prevailed *' : 
/ Put having now feme forces on foot, and having 

** Totde'scolled.part2.p. ^4. Rymer, vol. iii. p. 891* 
*' Ibid. p. 89. Walfing. p. 114, 115. T. de la More, 
p. 59s. B^ufimuth, p. ^6. ** Walfmg. p. 115. 
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concerted meafures vrith his friends throughout c H A r* 
England , he ventured to take oflf the maOc , to xiv. 
attack all his enemies » and to recal the two 
Spenfers, whofe fentence he declared illegal, 
unjuft, contrary to the tenor of the Great Char- 
ter, paffed without the aSent of the prelates, and 
extorted by violence from him and the eftate of 
barons ^\ Still the commons were not mentioned 
by either party. 

The king had now got the ftart of the barons; i3a»* 
an advantage , which , in thofe times , was com- 
monly decifive : And he hailened with his army 
to the marches of Wales , the chief feat of the 
power of his enemies , whom he found totally 
unprepared for refiftance. IVlany of the barons 
in thofe parts endeavoured to appeafe him by 
fubmiffion ** : Their caftles were feized, and their 
perfons committed to cuftody. But Lancafter , in 
order to prevent the total ruin of his party, 
fummoned together his vafTals and retainers: 
declared his alliance with Scotland, which had 
long been fufpeded; received the promife of a 
reinforcement from that country , under the cpm- 
mand of Randolf , earl of Murray , and Sir James 
Douglas *'; anci being joined by the earl of 
Hereford, advanced with all his forces againft 
the king, who had colleded an army of 30,000 
men, and was fuperior to his enemies. Lancaller 

^' Rymcr, vol. iii. p. 907. T. de la More, p. S9S« 
^* Waliing. p. lie. JWurimuth, p. s?. 
** Rymer, Vol. iii. p. 9 $8. 
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CHAP, poftcd himfelf at Burton upon Trent, and endea- 
XIV. voured to defend the paffages of the river ** : 
lii*- But being difappointed in tliat plan of operations; 
this prince, who had no military genius, and 
whofe perfonal courage was even fufpeded, fled 
with his army to the north , in expedlation of 
being there joined by his Scottifh allies *^ He 
was purfued by the king; and his army diminiflied 
daily; till he came to Boroughbridge , where he 
found Sir Andrew Harcla poftcd with fome forces 
on the oppofite fide of the riv^er, and ready to 
difpute the paflage with him. He was repulfed 
in an attempt which he made to force his way; 
3«tii March. ^^^ ^^^^ of Hereford was killed; the whole army 
of the rebels was difconcerted; Lancafter himfelf 
was become incapable of taking any meafures 
either for flight or defence ; and he was feized 
without refiftance by Harcla, and conduced to 
the king *'. In thofe violent times, the laws were 
fo much negledled on both fides, that, even where 
they might, without any fenfible inconvenience, 
have been obferved, the conquerors deemed it 
unneccffary to pay any regard to them. Lancafter, 
who was guilty of open rebellion, ^nd was taken 
in arms againft his fovereign,^ inftead of being- 
tried by the laws of his country, which pronounced 
the fentencc of death againft him , was condemned 
• by a court - martial *' , and led to execution. 



Walfing. p. lis. *' Ypod, Neuft. p. ^04. 
T. de la More , p. 5 9^. Walfing. p. 116. 
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Edward, however little vindidiv^e in his natural chap. 
temper, here indulged his revenge, and employed xiv, 
againft the prifoner the fame indignities, which '322. 
had been exercifed by his orders againft Gavafton. Execution * 
He was clothed iu a mean attire, placed on a^^^^^ceari 
lean jade without a bridle , a hood was put on ^J^J-"^*^' 
his head , and in this pofture , attended by the 
acclamations of the people , this prince was con.- 
duded to an eminence iKar Pomfret, one of his 
own caftles, and there beheaded '*. 

Thus perifbed Thomas earl of Lancafter, prince 
of the blood, and one of the moft potent barons 
that had ever been in England His public condud 
fufficiently difcovers the violence and turbulence 
of his character ; His private deportment appears 
not to have been more innocent: And his hypo- 
critical devotion, by which he gained the favor 
of the monks and populace, will rather be regarded 
as an aggravation than an alleviation of his guilt. 
Badlefroere, GifFard, Barret, Cheyney, Fleming, 
and about eighteen of the moft notorious offend- 
ers , were afterwards condemned by a legal trial 
and were executed, IVlany were thrown into 
prifon: Others made their eXcape beyond fea: 
Some of the kin^s ferv^ants were rewarded from 
the forfeitures : Harcla received for his fervices 
the earldom of Carlifle, and a large eftate, which 
he foon after forfeited with his life, for a treafon- 
able correfpondence with the king of Scotland. 
But the greater part of tliofc vaft efcheats was 

'* Leiand's Coll. vol. i. p. 66^, 
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c k;-a p. feized by young Spenfer , whofe rapacity was 
XIV. infatiablc. Many of the barons of the king's party 
1322. ^ere difgufted with this partial divifton of the 
fpoils: The envy againft Spenfer rofe higher than 
ever: The ufual infolence of his temper, inflamed 
by fuccefs, impelled him to commit many ads 
of violence : The people, who always hated him, 
made him ftill more the objed of averfion: All 
the relations of the attainted barons and gentlemen 
fecretly vowed revenge: And though tranquillity 
was in appearance reftored to the kingdom , the 
general contempt of the king and odium againft 
Spenfer , bred dangerous humors , the fource of 
future revolutions and convulfions. 

In this fituation no fuccefs could be expeded 
from foreign wars; and Edward, after making 
one more fruitlefe attempt againft Scotland, whence 
he retreated with difhonor , found it neceffary to 
terminate hoftilities with that kingdom, by a truce 
of thirteen years ". Robert, though his title to 
the, crown was not acknowledged in the treaty, 
was (atisfied with enfuring his pofTeflion of it 
during fo long a time. He had repelled with gal- 
lantry all the attacks of England : He had carried 
war both into that kingdom and into Ireland : 
He had rejeded with difdain the pope's authority, 
who pretended to impofe his commands upon 
him, and oblige him to make peace with his 
enemies: His throne was firmly eftablifted, as 
well in the affedions of his f ubjeds , as by force 

" Rymer, vol. iii. p. 1022. Murimuth, p; 60. 
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of arms : Yet there naturally remained fome inqui- chap. 
etude in bis mind, while at war with a (late, xiv. 
which, however ac prefent difordered by fadion, 
%yas of itfelf fo much an over-match for him 
both in riches and in numbers of people. And 
this truce was , at the fame time , the more 
feafonable for England; becaufe the nation was 
at that jundure threatened with hoftilities from 
France. ' 

Philip the Fair, king of France, who died in im* 
1315, had left the crown to hi& fbn Lewis Hutin, 
who, after a (hort reign, ilying without male 
iffue, was fuccceded by Philip the Long, his 
brother, whofe death foon after made way for 
Charles the Fair, the youngeft brother of that 
family. This monarch had fome grounds of com- 
plaint againfl: the king's miniders in Guienne; 
and as there was no common or equitable judge 
in that ftrange fpecies of fovereignty, eftabliihed 
by the feudal Paw, he feemed defirous to take 
advantage of Edward's weaknefs, and under that 
pretence , to confifcate all his foreign dominions '*. 
After an embaffy by the earl of Kent, the king's 
brother, had been tried in vain, queen Ifabella 
obtained permilTion to go over to Paris, and 
endeavour to adjud, in an amicable manner, the 
difference with' her brother: But while (he was 
making fome progrefs in this negociation , Charles 
ftartcd a new pretcnfipn, the juftice of which 
could not be difputed, that Edward himfelf (hould 

'* Rymcr, vol. iv. p. 74. 98. 
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HAP. appear in bis court, and do homage for the fees 
XIV. which he held in France But there occurred 
many difficulties in complying with this demand. 
Young Spenfer, by whom the king was implicitly 
governed , had unavoidably been engaged in 
many quarrels with the queen, who afpired to 
the fame influence ; and though that artful prin- 
cefs, on her leaving England, had dififembled her 
arimofity, Spenfcr, well acquainted with her 
ffcret fentiments , was unwilling to attend his 
rtafter to Paris, and appear in a court, where 
her credit might expofe him to infults, if not to 
danger. He hefitated no lefs on allowing the king 
to make the journCy alone; both fearing, left 
that eafy prince fliould in his abfence fall under 
other influence , and forefeeing the perils , to 
which he himfelf fhould be expofed, if, without 
the protedion of royal authority, he remained 
in England, where he was fo generally hated, 
isas. "WTiile thefe doubts occafioned delays and diffi- 
culties, Ifabella propofed, that Edward fliould 
refign the domittion of Guienne to his fon , now 
thirteen years of age; and that the Prince fliould 
come to Paris, and do the homage which every 
vaffal owed to his fuperior lord. This expedient, 
which feemed fo happily to remove all difficul- 
ties , was immediately embraced: Spenfer was 
charmed with the contrivance : Young Edward 
was fent to Paris: And the ruin, covered under 
this fatal fnare, was never perceived or fufpeded, 
by any of the Englifti council. 
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The queen on her arrival in France, had there chip. 
found a great number of Englifh fugitives , the xiv. 
remains of the Lancaftrian fadion ; and their '*-^' 
common hatred of Spenfer foon begat a fecret 
friendfbrp and correfpondence between them and 
that princcfs. Among the reft was young Roger 
IVlortimer, a potent baron in the Wel(h marches 
who had been obliged, with others, to make his 
fubmiilions to the king, had been condemned for 
high treafon; but having received a pardon for 
his life, was afterwards detained in the Tower, 
with an intention of rendering his confinement 
perpetual. He was fo fortunate as to make his 
cfcape into France " ; and being one of the mod 
confiderable perfo^s now remaining of the party, 
as well as diftinguiflied by his violent animofity 
againft Spenfer, he was eafily admitted to pay 
his court to queen Ilabella* The graces of his 
perfon and addrefs advanced him quickly in her 
affedions: He became her confident and counfel- 
lor in all her meafiires : And gaining ground daily 
upon her heart, be engaged her to facriiice at 
laft, to her paffion„ all the fentiments of honor 
and of fidelity to her hulband '*. Hating now the conCpincj 
man, whom fhe had injured, and whom flie never "p'^^ ^^ 
valued, fhe entered ardently into all Mortimer's ^"^' 
confpiracies ; and having artfully gotten into her 
hands the young prince , and heir of the monarchy. 



** Rymer, vol. iv. p. 7, g. 20. T. de la Morr, 7. ^^6. 
Walfing. p. 130. Ypod. Neuft. p. ^06. 

'* T. dc la More, p. f9g. Murmuith,' p. 6;. 
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CHAP, ib^ refolved on the utter ruiii of the king , as 
XIV. \fell as of his favorite* She engaged her brother 
X32^- to take part in the fame criminal purpofe: Her 
court was daily filled with the exiled barons: 
Mortimer lived in the moft declared intimacy 
with her : A correfpohdence was fecretly carried 
on with the malecontent party in England: And 
when Edward, informed of thofe alarming circum- 
flances , required her fpeedily to return with the 
prince, fhe publicly replied, that fhe would never 
fet foot^ in the kingdom, till Spenfer was for 
ever removed from his prefence and councils : A 
declaration I which procured her great popularity 
in England, and threw a decent veil over all her 
treafonable enterprifes. 

Edward endeavoured to put himfelf in a 
podure of defence '^; but , befides the difficulties 
arifing from his own indolence and flender abili* 
ties, and the want of authority, which of confe- 
quence attended all his refdlutions, it was not 
cafy for him, in the prefent ftate of the kingdom 
and revenue , to maintain a condant force ready 
to repel an invafion , which ht knew not at 
iflforretf- what time or place he had reafon to expedt All 
his efforts were unequal to the traiterous and 
hoftile confpiracies, which, both at home and 
abroad, were forming againft his authority, and 
which Were daily penetrating^farther even into 
his own faiAily. His brother, the earl of Kent, a 
virtuous but weak prince, wha was then at Paris^ 

" Rymer, vol. iv. p. 184. 188. aJ^s- 
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was engaged by his fifter-in*law, and by the king c h 4 p» 
of France, who was alfo his coufin-german , to xiv. , 
give countenance to the invafion, wbofc fole 
objcft, he believed, was the expulfion of the 
Spenfers: He prevailed on his elder brother, the 
earl of Norfolk, to enter fecretly into the fame 
defign : The earl of Leicefter , brother and heir 
of the earl of Lancafter, had too many reafons 
for his hatred of thefe minifters , to refufe his 
concurrence. Walter de Reynel, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, aqd many of the prelates, expreffed 
their approbation of the queen's meafures : Several 
of the mod potent barons , envying the authority 
of the favorite, were ready to fly to arms: The 
minds of the people, by means of fome truths and 
many calumnies, were ftrongly difpofed to the lame 
party : And there needed but the appearance of 
the queen and prince, with/uch a body of foreign 
troops, as might protect her againft immediate 
violence, to turn all this tempeft, fo artfully 
prepared, againft the unhappy Edward. 

Charles , though he gave countenance and tsaa* 
afliflance to the fadlion^ was afhamed openly to 
fupport the queen and prince, againft the autho- 
rity of a hufband and father; and Ifabella was 
obliged to court the alliance of fome other foreign 
potentate , from whofe dominions Ibe might fet 
out on her intended enterprife. For this purpofe, 
flie affianced young Edward, whofe tender age 
made him incapable to judge of the confequences, , 
with Fhilippa, daughter of the count of Holland 
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CHAP, and Hainault ''; and having, by the open affift- 

xit. ancc of this prince , and the fecret protcdlion of 

1303. her brother, inlifted in her fervice near ?ooo 

men , the fet fail from the harbour^, of Dort , and 

landed fafely, and without oppofition, on the 

24th Sept. coaft of Suffolk. The earl of Kent was in her 
company : Two other princes of the blood , the 
earl of Norfolk, and the earl of Leicefter, joined 
her foon after her landing with all their followers: 
Three prelates, the bifliops of Ely, Lincoln, and 
Hereford , brought her both the force of their vaflals 
and the authority of their character *^ : Even Robert 
de Watteville, who had been fent by the king to op- 
pofe her progrefs in Suffolk, deferted to her with all 
his forces. To render her caufe more favorable, fhe 
renewed her declaration, that the fole purpofe of her 
cnterprife was to free the king imd kingdom from 
the tyranny of the Spenfers , and of chancellor 
Baldoc, their creature ". The populace were 
allured by her fpecious pretences : The barons 
thought themfelves fecure againft forfeitures by 
the appearance of the prince in her army: And 
a weak irrefolute king, fupported by minifters 
generally odious, was unable to ftem this torrent, 
which bore with fuch irrcfiftible violence againft 
him. 

Edward, after trying in vain to roufe the 
citizens of London to fome fenfe of iduty ^*j 

'" T. de la More, p. ^98* *" Ibid. 

VC'alfing. p. 125. Ypod.Neuft.p. ^67. Murimoth, p. 66. 
'• Y].od. keuft. p. sog. *• Walling, p. 123, 

departed 
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departed for the weft » where he hoped tcr meet c H a* r' 
with better reception; and he had no fooitet xiv* 
-difcovered bis weaknefs by leaving the cityi ****• 
thain the rage of the populace broke out without 
controul againft him and his n[imiller$.!^bey iirft 
plundered, then murdered all thofe* who were 
obnoxious to them: They feized the biihop of 
Exeter, a virtuous and loyal prelate, as he was 
pafling through the ftreets ; and having beheaded 
Lim; they threw his body into the river *\ They 
made diemfelves mafters of the Tower by tes 
prife; then catered into a formal aflociation to put 
to death, without mercy, every one who fbould ^ 
dare to opp<rfe the enterprife of queen Uabella, 
and of the prince *\ A like Ijpirit was foon 
communicated to all other parts of England ;• and 
threw the few fervants of the king , who ftiil 
entertained thoughts of performing their duty , 
into terror and aftoniftment. 

EDWA.RD was hotly purfued to Briftol by the 
carl of Kent, fcconded by the foreiga forces 
under John de Hainaiilt. He found himfeif di£ip« 
pointed in his expedations with regard ta the 
loyHty of thofe parts; and he pafled over to 
Waltts ,. where , he flattered himfelf, his name 
wasvmore popular, and which he hoped to find 
nntnfeded With the contagion of general rage, 
which had feized the Englijfli *\ The elder ;.Spen4 
fer, created earl of Wincheftcr, was left governor 



T. de la Moie, 599. Murimtith , p. 6tf» WaHlng^ 
p. 124. !' Ibid. ** Murimuth, p. 67. 
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« R 4 P* of tbe^aftleof Briftol; but the garrifon mutinied 
Xiy. againft him , and he was delivered into the 
*^**' liands t>f his enemies. This venerable noble, who 
had nearly . reached his ninetieth year, was in- 
ftantlyi! without trial,. :pr witncfs, or accufation, 
or anfwer^ edndemned to death by the rebellious 
barons: He was hanged 0n a gibbet; his, body 
was cut. in pieces, and thrown to the dogs.*'; 
imd hh head was lent to Winchefter, the place 
yrhofe title he bore^ and was there fet on a polc^ 
^aed ^xpofed tib the infult^ of the populace. 

The king, difappointed anew in his expe<fl»- 
tions of fticcour from the Wtlfli, took Ifaipping 
for beland; but being driven back by contrary 
winds,. he endeavoured to conceal himfelf in the 
inouotains oF Wales : He was ibon dtfcovcred , 
was putamder the cuftody of the earl of Leicefter, 
and was confined in the caftlc of Kenilworth. The 
younger Spenfer , his favorite ', who alfo fcH into 
the hands of his enemies; was executed, like his 
father, widiout any appearance of a legal trial **: 
The earl of Arundel, alm'oft the only inan of 
his rank in England , who had maintained his 
loyalty,, was, without any trial, put to death at 
the inftigation of Mortimer : Baldoc , the chafh- 
\ cellor, being a prieft, could not with fafety be 
fo fuddenly difpatched; but being fent to the 
hifhop of Hereford's palace in London, he wa« 

*' Leland's Coll. vpLi. p. 672. T. de la More, p. 599. 
M. Froiflart, liv. i. chap, t^ Walfuig. p. iz%. 
'* Ibid, Ypod. Ncuft. p. sog. 
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there, a$ his eacmies probably forefaw, feized c 8 1 IN^ 
by the populace , was . thrown into Newgate , xi?. 
and foon after expired , from the cruel ufagc 
which he had received **. Even the ufual rever- 
ence , paid to the facerdotal charader , gave 
way , with every other confideratioa , to the 
prefent rage of the people. 

The queen , to avail herfelf of the prevailing The king 
delufion , fummoaed , in the king s name , a ^«^'*»"«^ 
parliament it Weftminfter; where, together with 13th ^aul 
tlie power of her army, and the authority of her 
partifans among the barons, who were concerned 
to fecure their paft treafons by committing new 
adls of violence againft their fovereign, flie ex- 
peded to be feconded by the fury of the popu« 
lace, the mod dangerous of all indruments, and 
the leaft anfwerable for their exceCfes. A charge 
was drawn up againft the king , in which , even 
though it was framed by his inveterate enemies, 
nothing but his narrow genius, or his misfortunes, 
were objeded to him: For the greateft malice 
found no particular crime with which it could 
reproach this unhappy prince. He was accufed 
of incapacity for government , of wafting his 
time in idle amufements, of negleding public 
bufinefs, of beihg fwayed by evil counfellors, 
of having loft, by his mifcondud, the kingdom 
of Scotland, and part of Guiennc; and to fwell 
the charge, even the death of fome barons, and 
the imprifonment of fome prelates, convided of 

'- Walfing. p. iz6. Muximuth, p. 69. 
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HAP. treafon , were laid to his account **. It was in 
XIV. vain, amidft the violence of arms and tumult of 
*^*'* the people , to appeal either to law or to reafon ; 
The depofition of the king, without any appear- 
ing oppofition, was voted by parliament: The 
prince , already dedared regent by his party *^ , 
was placed on the throne : And a deputation 
was Tent to Edward at Kenilworth, to require 
his refignation , wliich menaces and terror fooh 
extorted from him. ^ 

But it was impollible , that the people , however 
corrupted by the barbarity of the times , ftill farther 
inflamed by fadion , could for ever remain infen- 
fible to the voice of nature. Here , a wife had 
lirft deferted , next invaded , and then dethroned 
her hufband ; had made her minor fon an inftru* 
iTient m this unnatural treatment of his father; had 
by lying pretences feduced the nation into a re- 
bellion againil their fovcreign , had puflied them 
int^ violence and cruelties, that had dilhonored 
tliem: All thofe circumftances were fo odious in 
themfelves , and formed fuch a complicated fcene 
of guilt, that the leaft refledion fufficed to open 
men's eyes , and make them deteft this flagrant 
infringement of every public and private duty. 
The fufpicions which foon arofe of Ifabella's cri* 
minal commercje with Mortimer, the proofs which 
daily broke out of this part of her guilt , increafed 
the general abhorrence againil her; and her hypo- 

Knyghton, p. 2t6^^ 2766. Brady's App. N*. 72* 
*' Rymcr, vol. iv. p. 137. Walfrng. p. i^s* 
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Cfify, in publicly bewailing with tears the king's c b A> F» 
unhappy fete **, was not able to deceive even xiv.. 
the moft ftnpid and moft prejudiced of* her ad- ,**^^ 
herents. In proportion as the queen became the 
objedl of public hatred, the dethroned monarch-, 
who had been, the vidim of her crimes and hep 
ambition , was regarded with pity , with friend* 
fiiip , with veneration : And men became fenfible, 
that all hismifcondudl,. which fadion had fo much 
exaggerated^ had been owing to the unavoidable 
weaknefs, not to any vohiatary depravity of. Ins 
charader*^ Th« earl of Leicefter , now earl of 
Lbncafter, to whofe cuftody he had been com-* 
mitted , was- foon touched with thofe generous 
fentiments; and befides ufing bis prifoner with 
gentlenefs and humanity, be was fu^peded to 
have entertained Rill more honorable intentions 
in his favor.. The king, therefore ,. was takem 
from his hands , and delivered over to lord Ber- 
keley , and Mautravers ,. andGournay, who were 
intrufted alternately, each for a month, with the 
charge of guarding him. While. he was in the ' j ^ 
cuftody of Berkeley, he was ftill treated with the 
gentlenefs due to his- rank and his misfortunes ;: 
but when the turn of Mautravers and Gournay 
eame , every fpecics of indignity was pradifed 
againft him ,. as if their intenition had been to break 
entirely the prince's fpirit , and to employ hiy 
forrows and afflidions,. inftead of more violent:, 
and more dangerous expedienU , foe the inilnit^ 

" Wolfing, p. 126. 
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CHAP, ments of his murder '*. It is reported , that one 
XIV, day t when Edward was to be fhavcd , thejr 
wau ordered cold and dirty water to be brought from 
the ditch for that purpofe ; and when he defired 
it to be changed , and was ftill denied his requeft, 
he burft into tears, which bedewed his cheeks; 
and he exclaimed , that, infpitcof theirinfolencc;, 
be ibould be ibaved with clean and warm water '\ 
But as this method of laying Edward in his grave 
appeared ftill too flow to the impatient Mortimer, 
he fecretly fent orders to the two keepers , who 
were at his devotion, inftantly to difpatch him; 
and thefe ruffians contrived to make the manner 
of his death as cruel and barbarous as poffible. 
Taking advantage of Berkeley's fickncfs , in whofe 
cuftody he then was , and who was thereby in* 
capacitated from attending his charge ^' ; they 
came to Berkeley - caftle , and put themfelves in 
«r{r Sept- poflTeffion of the king's perfon. They threw him 
mm49ttL ^" * hcd'y held him down violently with a table, 
which they flung over him ; thruft into his fun- 
damentar€<|hot iron , which they inferted through 
a horn; and though the outward marks of violence 
tipon his perfon were prevented by this expedient , 
the horrid deed was difcovered to all the guards 
and attendants by the fcreams , with which the 
agonizing king tilled the caftle, while his bowels 
were confuming. 

'** Anonymi Hift. p. 8 J 8. '* T.dchMorc, p. 602^ 
^' Cotton's Abridg. p. 8. 
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GouRN^AY and Mautravers were held in general e tf A v^ 
dcteftation ; and when the enfuing revolution ia xiv» 
England threw their proteAors from p6wer, they *^^* 
found it neceflary to provide for their fafety by 
flying the kingdom. Gournay was afterwards^ 
feized at MarfeiHes, delivered over to the fenefcbal 
of Guienne , put on board a fhip with a view of 
carrying him to England ; but he was beheaded afc 
fea, by fecret orders, as \^as fuppofed , from 
Ibme nobles and prelates in England , anxious to 
prevent any difcovery, which be might make o£ 
his accomplices. Mautravers concealed himlelf for 
Several years in Germany; but having found means- 
of rendering fome fervice to Edward III. he ven* 
tured to approach his perfon , threw hinrifelf on* 
his knees before him^ fubmit^ed to meicy, ani 
received a pardon ^*. 

It is not eafy to imagine a man more innocent His cfMfKctci& 
and inoffen five than the unhappy king, whofc* 
tragical death we have related; nor a prince lefs^ 
fitted for governing that fierce and turbulent 
peopfe, fubjeded to his authority. He was obligccf 
to devolve on others the weight of government^, 
which he had neither ability nor^ inclination to-* 
bear: The lame indolertceand'want of penctratioa- 
Jed him to make choice of minifters and favorites^ 
who were not always tlie beft qualified for the: 
truft committed to them*: The feditious grandfeesv 
pleafed with*his weaknefe , yet complaining of it*^ 
tinder pretence of attacking his minifters, infiiteedl 

^ CottbnV Abridge p;.6<.4i.Rymer, voLv. p. ^iOQw 
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e n 4] p. bis perfon and invaded bis authority : And the 
^xiy. impatient populace, miftaking the fource of their 
grievances, threw all the blame upon the king, 
and increafed the public diforders by their faclion 
and violence. It was in vain to look forprotedioa 
Ironn the laws , whofe voice , always feeble ia 
^hofe times, was not heard amidft the din of 
arms: What could not defend the king was lef$ 
able to give flielter to any of the people : The 
whole machine of government was torn in pieces 
with fury and violence : And men , inftead of 
regretting' the manners of their age , and the form 
of their conftitution , which required the moft 
Jleady and mod flcilful hand to condud them, 
imputed all errors to the perfon who had the mit 
fortune to be intruded with the reins of empire. 

But though fuch miftakes are natural andalmoft 
imavpidable ^hile the events are recent , it is a 
ibameful delufion in modern hiftorians , to imagine, 
that all the ancient princes , who' were unfortunate 
in their government, were alfo tyrannical in their 
condud , and that the feditions of the people 
always proceeded from forae invafion of tlieir 
.privileges by the monarch. Even a great and a 
fiood king was not in that age fccure againft 
fadlion and rebellion , as appears in the cafe of 
Henry II. ; but a great king had the beft chance, 
as we learn from the hiftory of the fame period , 
foi': quelling and fubduing them. Compare the 
Xei,^ns. and cbaraAej^ of Kdward I. and II. -The 
father made feveral violent attempts againft the 
libecoes of the people: His. barons oppofed hhn: 
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He was obliged , at lead found it prudent , to c H a p. 
fubmit : But as they dreaded his valor and abilities , xi v. 
they were content with reafonable fatisfadion, ***^* 
and pulhed no farther their advantages agalnft 
him. The facility and weaknefs of the fon , not 
his violence, threw every thing into confufion : 
The laws and government were overturned: Aa 
attempt to reinftate them was an unpardonable 
crime: And tio atonement, but the depofition 
and tragical death of the king himfclf , could give 
thofe barons contentment. It is cafy to fee , that 
a conflitution , which depended fo much on the 
perfonal charader of the prince, muft neceffarily, 
in many of its parts, be a government of will, 
not of laws. But always to throw , without dif- 
tindion , the blame of all diforders upon the fo- 
vereign , would introduce a fatal error in politics, 
and ferve as a perpetual apology for treafon and 
rebellion : As if the turbulence of the great , and 
madnefs of the people , were, not , equally with 
the tyranny of princes, evils incident to human 
Ibciety , and no lefs carefully to be guarded againfl 
in every well reg^ilated conflitution. 

While thefe abominable fcenes pafled in Eng- Mirceiiane* 
land, the theatre of France was ftained with a^*^"'!***' 

tions daring 

wickednels equally barbarous , and Hill more public this vcica. 
and deliberate. The order of knights templars had 
arifen during the lirft fervor of the Crufades ; 
and unitix>g the two qualities the mod popular in 
that age, devotion and valor, slnd exercifing 
l^otb in the* moft popular of all enterprifes , the 
defence of the Holy Land , they had made rapid 
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CHAP, advances in credit and authority, and had acquired, 
XIV. from the piety of the faithful, ample pofleflions 
>3a7. in every country of Europe , efpecially in France. 
Their great riches, joined to the courfe of time, 
bad , by degrees , relaxed the feverity of thefc 
virtues ; and the templars had in a great meafure 
lod that popularity , which firft raifed them to 
honor and diftinAion. Acquainted from experience 
with the fatigues and dangers of thofe fruitlefs . 
expeditions to the Eaft , they rather chofc to 
enjoy in eafc their opulent revenues in Europe : 
And being all men of birth , educated , according 
to the cuftorii of that age , without any tindure 
of letters, they fcorned the ignoble occupations 
of a monaftic lift , and paffed their time wholly 
in the fafliionableamufements of hunting, gallantry, 
and the pleafures of the table. Their rival order, 
that of St. John of Jerufalem , whofe poverty had 
as yetpreferved them from like corruptions, ftill 
diftinguiflied themfelves by their enterprifesagainft 
the infidels, and fucceeded to all the popularity, 
which was loft by the indolence and luxury of the 
templars. But though thefe reafons had weakened 
the foundations of this order , once fo celebrated 
and revered, the immediate caufe of their deftrudion 
proceeded from the cruel and vindi<5live fpirit of 
V ^^ Philip the Fair, who , having entertained a private 
difguft againft fome eminent templars , determined 
to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by 
involving the whole order in an undiftinguilhed 
ruin. On no better information , than that of two 
knights, condemned by their fuperiors toperpietual 

/ . , y / V * 
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imprifonmcnt for their vices and profligacy ; he chap. 
ordered on one day all the templars in France to xiv, 
be committed to prifon, and imputed to them ^^*'* 
fuch enormous and abfurd crimes , as arc fufficient 
of tbemfelves to deftroy all the credit of the accQ- 
fation. Befidcs their being univerfalJy charged 
with murder , robbery , and vices the moft (hock- 
ing to nature; every one , it was pretended, 
whom they received into their order, was obliged 
to renounce his Saviour, to fpit upon the crofe ^', 
and to join to this impiety the fuperftition of 
worfhipping a gilded head , which was fecretly 
kept in one of their ,houfes at Marfeilles. They 
alfo initiated , it was faid , every candidate by 
fuch infamous rites, as could ferve to no other 
purpofe, than to degrade the order in his eyesy 
and deftroy for ever the authority of all his fu- 
periors over him '*. Above a hundred of thcfe 
unhappy gentlemen were put to the queftion, in 
order to extort from them a confcflion of their 
guilt : The more obftinate pcrifhed in the hands 
of then- tormentors : Several , to procure immediate 
cafe in the violence of their agonies , acknowledged 
whatever was required of them: Forged confeflTions 
were imputed to others: and Philip; as if their /'»' 
guilt were now certain , proceeded to a confifcation 
of all their treafures. But no fooner were the 



Rymcr, vol. iii. p. ji. loi. 
'* It was pretended , that he kiffed the knights who 
received him on the mouth , navel , and breech. Dupuy y 
p. IS, 16. Waif. p. 99. 
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CHAP, templars relieved from their Itortures , than prc- 
XIV. ferring the moft cruel execution to a life vfith 
1327. infamy , they difavowed their confeflions , ex- 
claimed againft the forgeries, juftified the. inno- 
cence of their order , and appealed to all the gallant 
adions, performed by them in ancient or later 
times, as a full apology for their condud. The 
tyrant , enraged at this difappointment , and 
thinking himfelf now engaged in honor to proceed 
to extremities , ordered fifty-four of them, whom 
he branded as relapfed heretics, to perifh by the 
punifhment of fire in his capital : Great numbers 
expired after a like manner in other parts of the 
kingdom : And when he found , that the per. 
feverancc of thefe unhappy vidims , in juftifying 
to the laft their innocence , had made deep im- 
preflion on the fpedlators , he endeavourf'd to 
overcome the conftancy of the templars by new 
inhumanities. The grand mafter of the order, 
John de Molay , and another great officer, brother 
to the fovereign of Dauphiny, were condudedto 
a fcaffold , ereded before the church of Notre- 
dame , at Paris : A full pardon was offered then& 
on the one hand : The fire , deftined for their 
execution, was fhown them on the other: Thefe 
gallant nobles ftill perfifted in the proteftations of 
their own innocence and that of their order; and 
\vere inftantly hurried into the flames by the 
executioner '*' 



Vertot, yol. iL p. i^t* 
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In all this barbarous injuftice, Clement V. who chap. 
was the creature of Philip , and then refided in xiv. 
France, fully cencurred ; and without examining *^*^* 
a withefs, or making any enquiry into the truth 
of fads., be, fummarily, by the plenitude of his 
apoftolic povfer, abolifhed the whole order. Th^ 
templars all gver Elirope were thrown into prifon ; 
their conduA underwent a flridl fcrutiny ; the 
power of their enemies ftill purfued and oppreffed 
them; but no where, except in France, were the 
fmalled traces of their guilt pretended to be found. 
England fent an ample trftimony of their piety and 
morals ; but as the order was now annihilated , the 
knights were diftributed into feveral convents ^ 
and their polTeffions were, by command of the 
pope , transferred to the order of St. John ^'. We 
now proceed to relate fome other detached tranf- 
adlions of the prefent period. 

The kingdom of England was afflided with a 
grievous famine during feveral years of this reign. 
Perpetual rains and cold weather , not only dc- 
ftroyed the harveft , but bred a mortality among 
the cattle , and raifcd every kind of food to an 
enormous price ''. The parliament , in 1315 , 
endeavoured to fix more moderate rates to cdYn- 
modities; not fenfible that fuch an attempt was 
impradticable , and that, were it poflible to reduce 
the price of provifiorts by any other expedient 
than by introducing plenty » nothing could be more 

'* Rymer, vol. iil. p. ^2;. 9^5. voL iv. p. 47. Ypoi 
JJeuft p. $0^. '! TrivQt, coxit. p. 17, ig. 
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CHAP, pernicious and deftrudive to the public, Where 
XIV. the produce of a year, for inftance , falls fo far 
1337. fliort, as to afford full fubfiftence only for nine 
months, the only expedient for making it lail all 
the twelve , is to raife the prices , to put the 
people by that means on fhort allowance , and 
oblige them to fave their foook, till^ more plen- 
tiful feafon. But in reality, the increafe of prices 
is a neceflfary confequence of fcarcity; and laws, 
inflead of preventing it , only aggravate the evil 
by cramping and reflraining commerce. The par- 
liament accordingly, inthee^.fuingyear, repealed 
their ordinance , which they had found ufelels and 
burdenfome ^*. 

The prices affixed by the parliament are fome* 
i ' vVs (what remarkable: Three pounds twelve fhillings 
.oi our prcfent money for the beft ftalled ox; for 
other oxen , two pounds eight fhillings : A fat bog 
of two years old, ten fhillings: A fat wether 
Tunfhorn , a crown ; if fhorn , three fhillings and 
fix - pence : A fat goofe , fe ven - pence halfpenny : 
A fat capon , fix pence : A fat hen , three-pence : 
Two chickens, three-pence: Four pigeons, three- 
pence: Two dozen of eggs , three-pence ''. If we 
confider tbefe prices , we fhall find , that butcher's 
meat, in this time of great fcarcity , mufl flill 
have been fold, by the parliamentary ordinance, 
three times cheaper than our middling prices at 
prcfent: Poultry fomewhat lower j becaufe, being 

. '• Waif. p. 107. ■• Rot ParL 7. Edm. n. n. js> 
36. Ypod. Ncuft. p. S02. 
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now confidered as a delicacy, it has rifen beyond chap. 
its proportion. In the country places of Ireland xiv. 
and Scotland, where delicacies bear no price, *3-7« 
poultry is at prefent as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than butcher's meat. But the inference I would 
draw from the comparifpn of prices is flill more 
confiderable : I fuppofe that the rates, affixed by 
parliament , were mferior to the ufual market 
prices in thofe years of famine and mortality of 
cattle ; and that thefe commodities , inftead of a 
third , had really rifen to a half of the prefent 
value. But the famine at that time was fo com 
fuming, that wheat wasfometimes fold for above 
four pounds ten ihillings a quarter '* , ufually for 
three pounds * ' ; that is , twice our middling prices. 
A certain proof of the wretched ftate of tillage in 
thofe ages. We formerly found, that the middling 
price of corn in that period was half of the pre- 
fent price ; while the middling price of cattle was 
only an eighth part : We here find the ferae im- 
menfe difproportion in years of fcarcity. It may 
thence be inferred with certainty , that theraifing 
of corn was a fpecies of manufadory , which few 
in that age could pradlifc with advantage : And 
there is reafon to think , that other manufadures 
more refined , were fold even beyond their prefent 
pricey: At leaft there is a demonftration for it in 
the reign of Hemry VIL from the rates affixed to 

'* Murimuth,p, 4.^. Walfingham, p. log, fays it rofe 
to Gx powdd. *' Ypo(£ Neuft. p. so2. Trivet, cont 

p. 18. 
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CHAP, fcarlet and other broad cloth by adt of parliament. 
xiv. During all thofe times , it was ufual for the prtn* 
1327. ces and great nobility to make fettlcments of their 
velvet beds and filken robes , in the fame manner 
as of their eftates atid manors **. In the lift of 
jewels and plate , which had belonged to the 
oftentatious Gavafton , and which the king re^ 
covered from the earl of Lancafter after the 
murder of that favorite , we find fome embroi- 
. dered girdles , flowered fhirts , and filk waiftcoats **. 
It was afterwards one article of accufation againft 
that potent and opulent earl , 'when be was put 
to death , that he had purloined fome of that 
finery of Gavafton's. The ignorance of thofe 
ages in manufadures , and ftill more , their un« 
fkilful hufbandry, feem a clear proof that the 
country was then far from being populous. 

All trade and manufadures indeed were then 
at a very low ebb. The only country in the 
northern parts of Europe , where they feem to 
have rifen to any tolerable degree of improve- 
ment, was Flanders. When Robert, earl of that 
country, was applied to by the king, and was 
defired to break off commerce with the Scots , 
whom Edward called his rebels, and reprefented 
as excommunicated on that account by the church , 
the earl replied , that Flanders wa^- alwiiys con. 
fidered as common , and free and open to all 
nations **. 

. ". Pogdale paffim. *' Eymer ,' vol. iii. p. )S8> 

Ibid. p. 770. 

The 
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The petition of the elder Spenfer to parliament ^ c it a i>4 
complaining of the devaftation committed on bis xiv. 
lands by the barons , contains feveral particulars , »32r> 
which are curious, and difcovcr the manners of 
the age *'. He affirms , that they had ravaged 
fixty- three manors belonging to him , and he 
makes his loflTes amount to 46,000 pounds ; that 
is, to r38,ooo of our prefent money. Among 
other particulars, he enumerates 28,000 (heepj 
1000 oxen and heifers, 1200 covrs with their breed 
for two years, 560 cart-horfes, 2000 hogs j to- 
gether with 600 bacons, 80 carcaflTesof beef^ and 
600 muttons in the larder; ten tuns of cyder, 
arms for 200 men, and other warlike engines and 
provifioris. The plain inference is , that the greater 
part of Spenfer's vaft eftate , as well as the eftates of 
the other nobility , was farmed by the landlord 
himfelf , managed by his ftewards or bailiffs , and 
cultivated by his villains. Little of none of it 
was let on leafe to hufbandmen: Its produce was 
Confumed in ruftic hofpitality by the barort or his 
officers i A great number of idle retainers, ready 
for any diforder or mifchief, were maintained by 
him : All who lived upon his eftate were abfo- 
lutely at his difpofal: Iriftead of applying to courts 
of juftice , he ufually fought redtefs by open force 
and violence : The great nobility were a kind of 
independent potentates , who , if they fubmitted 
to any regulations at all , were lefs governed by 

•^ Brady's hift. vol. ii. p. 143 , from Clauf. 15 Edw.IL 
M< 14. Dors, in cedula, 

Vol. IIL N 
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« H A ?• the municipal law , than by a rude fpecics of the 
XIV. law of nations. The method , in which we find 
*5*7. (i,gy treated the king's favorites and minifters , is 
a proof of their ufual way of dealing with each 
other. A party , which complains of the arbitrary 
condud of miniders, ought naturally to affedt a 
great regard for 'the laws and conftitution , and 
maintain at lead the appearance of jufticein their 
proceedings : Yet thofe barons , when difcontented, 
came to parliament with an armed force , con- 
ftrained the king to affent to their meafures , and 
without any trial or witnefs or convidion , pafled , 
from the pretended notoriety of fads , an ad of 
banifhment or attainder againil the minifter , 
which , on the firft revolution of fortune , was 
reverfed by like expedients. The parliament , 
duriag fadious times , was nothing but the organ 
of prcferit power. Though the perfons, of whom 
it was chiefly compofed , feemed to enjoy great 
independence, they really poffcffcd no true liberty; 
and the fecurity of each individual among them , 
was not fo much derived from the general pro- 
tedion of law , as from his own private power 
and that of his confederates. The authority of 
the monarch, though far from abfolute, was irre- 
gular, and might often reach him: The current 
of a fadion might overwhelm him : A hundred 
coiifiderations , of benetits and injuries , friendfliips 
and animofities, hopes and fears, were able to 
influence his condud; and amidft thefe motives a 
regard to equity and law and juftice was com* 
monly , in thofe rude ages , of little moment. 
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Nor did any man entertain thoughts of oppofmg c B a p. 
prefent power, who did not deem himfelf ftrong xiv. 
enough to difputc the field with it by force, '**^* 
and was not prepared to give battle to the fovcreign 
or the ruling party. 

Before I conclude this reign , I cannot forbear 
making another remark, drawn from the detail 
of loffes given in by the elder Spenfcr ; particu- 
larly, the great quantity of falted meat which he 
had in his larder , 600 bacons , 80 carcafles of beef, 
600 muttons. We may obferve that the outrage, 
of which he complained, began after the third 
of May, or the eleventh new ftylc, as we learn 
from the fame paper. It is eafy therefore to con- 
jedure what a vaft ftore of the fame kind he muft 
have laid up at the beginning of winter; and we 
may draw a new conclufion with regard to the 
wretched ftate of ancient huibandry, which could 
not provide fubfiftence for the cattle during win- 
ter, even in fuch a temperate climate as the fouth 
of England : For Spenfer had but one manor fo 
far north as Yorkfhire. There being few or no 
inclofures , except perhaps for deer , no fown 
grafs , little hay , and no other refource for feed- 
ing cattle ; the barons , as well as the people , 
were obliged to kill and lalt their oxen and fheep 
in the beginning of winter , before they became 
lean upon the common padure: A precaution ftill 
pradlifed with regard to oxen in the leaft culti- 
vated parts of this ifland. The falting of mutton 
is a mifcrable expedient , which has every where 
been long difufed. From this circumftance , 
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CHAP, however trivial in appearance, may be drawn im- 
XIV. portant inferences , with regard to the domedic 
iSi7« ceconomy and planner of life in thofe ages^ 

The diforders of the times, fiom foreign wars 
and inteftine diffenfions , tut above all , the cruel 
famine , which obliged the nobility to di&nifs 
many of their retainers, increafed the number of 
robbers in the kingdom ; and no place was fecure 
from their incurfions **• They met in troops like 
armies, and over-ran the country. Two cardinals, 
themfelves, the pope's legates, notwithflanding 
the numerous train, which attended them, were 
robbed, and defpoiled of their goods and equi* 
page, when they travelled on the high-way *^. 

Among the other wild fancies of the age , it 
was imagined , that the perfons affeded with le- 
profy, a difeafe at that time very common, pro- 
bably from bad diet , had confpired with the 
J^aracens to poifon all the fprings and fountains f 
and men being glad of any pretence to get rid of 
thofe who were a burthen to them, many of thofe 
unhappy people were burnt alive on this chime, 
rical imputation. Several Jews alfo were punifhed 
in their perfons, and their goods were confifcated 
on the fame account ". 

Stowe, in his furvey of London, gives us a 
curious inftance of the hofpitality of the ancient 
nobility in this period : It is uken from the ac* 

^ '* Malf. p. 107. Ypod. Neuft. p. $03. 

Ibid. p. SO). T. de la More, p. 594. Trivet, cont% 
p. 23. Alurimuth, p. 51. ** Ypod. Neuft. p. 504. 
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counts of the cofferer or ftewafd of Thomas carl chap. 
of Lancafler, and contains the expences of that xiv. 
carl during the year 1313, which -was not a year *3i7. 
of famine. For the pantry, buttery, and kitchen, 
3405 pounds. For 369 pipes of red wine, and two 
of white, 104 pounds, &c. The whole 7309 
pounds; that is, near 22,000 pounds of ourprefent 
money ; and making allowance for the cheappeis 
of commodities , near & trnndped thouland pounds. 

I HAVE feen a French manufcript, containing 
accounts of fome private difburfements of this 
king. There is an article , among others , of a 
crown paid to one for making the king laugh. 
To judge by the events of the reign, this ought 
not to have been an eafy undertaking. 

This king left four children , two fons and 
two daughters : Edward , his eldeft fon and fuc- 
ceflbr ; John , created afterwards earl of Comwal, 
who died young at Perth ; Jane , afterwards mar- 
ried to David Bruce, king of Scotland; and Elea* 
nor, married to Reginald, count of Gucldres. 
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iP'ar nyitb Scotland — ExeaUidn of the Earl of Kent — 
Execution of Mortimer , %#r/ of March — State of 
Scot/and — IFar tritb that kingdom — King^f claim 
to the crovpn of France — Preparatiom for tvar rpitb 
France — IFar — Naval viSlory — Domejlic dijlurb- 
ances — Affairs of Britarwy — Reneroid of the 'voar 
rpkb France — Invafion of France — Battle of Crecy 
— War vooitb Scotland — Captivity of the king of 
Scots — Calais taken. 

CHAP. J[ H E violent party , which had taken arms 
XV. againft Edward II. and finally depofed that unfor- 
1327. • tunate monarch, deemed it requifxte for their fu- 
turc fccurity to pay fo far an exterior obeifance 
to the law , a? to defire a parliamentary indemnity 
for all their illegal proceedings ; on account of the 
neceffity , which , it was pretended , they lay un- 
der , of employing force againft the Spenfers and 
other evil counfellors, enemies of the kingdom. 
All the attainders alfo, which had paffed againft 
the earl of Lancaftcr and his adherents, when the 
chance of war turned againft them , were eafily 
reverfed during the triumph of their party * ; and 

' Rymer, vol. iv. p. 245* 2S7j *S8, &a 
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the Spcnfers, whofe former attainder had been chat* 
i-everfed by parliament, were now again, in this xv. 
change of fortune, condemned by the votes of ^J*^* 
their enemies. A council of regency was likewife 
appointed by parliament , confifting of twelve 
perfbns ; five prelates , the archbifhops of Canter- 
bury and York , the bifhops of Winchefter , 
Worcefter , and Hereford ; and feven lay peers , 
the earls of Norfolk , Kent , and Surrey , and the 
lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Rofs. The 
carl of Lancafter was appointed guardian and pro- 
tedor of the king's perfon. But though it was 
reafonable to exped , that , as the weaknefs of the 
former king had given reins to the licentioufnefs 
of the barons , great domeflic tranquillity would 
not prevail during the prefent minority ; the firft 
difturbancc arofe from an invafion by foreign 
enemies. 

Th? king of Scots, declining in years and'^^wwhh 
health , but retaining ftill that martial fpirit, which ^* *" * 
had raifed his nation from the lowcft ebb of for- 
tune , deemed the prefent opportunity favorable 
for infefting England. He firft made an attempt 
on the caftle of Norham , in which he was dif- 
appointed; he then collcdted an army of 25,000 
men on the frontiers, and having given the com- 
mand Nto the earl of Murray and lord Douglas, 
threatened an incurfion into the northern counties. 
The Englifli regency, after trying in vain every 
expedient to rcftore peace with Scotland , made 
vigorous preparations for war ; and befides aflem- 
bling an Englifh army of near fixty thouiand 

N4 ■ 
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p H A p. men, they invited back John Hainault, and Tome 
XV. foreign cavalry, whom they had difmifTed, and 
I327» %Yhofe difciplinc and arms had appeared fuperioir 
to thofe of their own country. Young Edward 
hinnfelf, burning with a paflion for military fame, 
appeared at the head of thefe numerous forces ; 
and marched from Durham, the appointed place 
of rendezvous , in queft of the enemy , who had 
already broken into the frontiers, and were lay- 
ing every thing wafte around them. 

Murray and Douglas were the two moft cele-r 
brated warriors, bred in the long hoftilities between 
the Scots and knglilh ; and their forces , trained 
in the fame fchool, and inured tohardlbips, fa- 
tigues, and dangers, were perfedly qualified, by 
their habits and manner of life, for that defultory 
and deftrudive war, which they carried into Eng- 
land. Except a body of about 4000 cavalry, well 
armed , and fit to make a fteady impreflion in 
battle, the reft of the army were light-armed troops, 
mounted on fmall horfes, which found fubRftence 
every where , and carried them with rapid and 
unexpeded marches, whether they meant to com- 
mit depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, of 
to attack an armed enemy, or to retreat into their 

^own country. Their whole equipage confided 
of a bag of oat-meal , which , as a fupply in cafe 
of necellity, each foldier carried behind him; to- 
gether with a light plate of iron, on which he 
inftantly baked the meal into a cake , in the open 

^fields But his chief fubfiftence was the cattle 
•which he feizcd ; and his cookery was as cxpcdiT 
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tious as all his other operations. After fleaing c h jk p. 
the animal, he placed the Ikin, loofe and hanging xv, 
in the form of a bag , upon fome ftakes ; he *^*^* 
poured water into it, kindled a fire below, and . ^ 
thus made it ferve as a caldron for the boiling of ' 
his vidtuals *. 

' The chief difficulty which Edward met with , 
after compofing fome dangerous frays , which 
broke out between his foreign forces and the Eng- 
li(h ' , was to come up with an army fo rapid in 
its marches , and fo litde incumbered in its mo« 
, tions. Though the flame and fmoke of burning, 
villages diredled him fufficiently to the place of 
their encampment , he found , upon hurrying thi- 
ther , that they had already diflodged ; and he 
foon difcovered , by new marks of devaftation , 
that they had removed to fome diftant quarter. 
After haraffing his army during fome time in this 
fruitlefs chafe, he advanced northwards, and crof- 
fed the Tyne, with a refolution of awaiting them 
on their return homewards , and taking vengeance 
for all their depredations *. But that whole coun- 
try was already fo much wafted by their frequent 
incurfions , that it could not afford fubfiftence to 
his army; and he was obliged again to return 
fouthwards, and change his .plan of operations. - 
He had now loft all track of the enemy ; and 
though he promifed the reward of a hundred 
pounds a year to any one who fbould bring him 

FroUTard, liv. iv. chap. i8- ' Ibid. Uv. i 

chap. 17. ^ Ibid. ^ liv. iv. chap. 19. 
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c H A p. an account of their motions, he remained udac. 
XV. tive fome days, before he received any intelli- 
1327. gence of them *. He found at laft, that they had 
•fixed their camp on the foutbern banks of the 
Were, as if they intended to await a battle; biit 
their prudent leaders had chofen the ground with 
fuch judgment, that the Englifh i on their ap- 
proach , law it impradicablc , without temerity , 
to crofs the river in their front, and attack them 
in their prefent fituation. Edward, impatient for 
revenge and glory, here fent them a defiance, and 
challenged them , if they dared , to meet him ia 
an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. The 
bold fpirit of Douglas could ill brook this bra- 
vado , and he advifed the acceptance of the 
challenge ; but he was over-ruled by Murray , 
who replied to Edward , that he never took the 
counfel of an enemy in any of his operations^ 
The king, therefore, kept ftill his pofition oppo- 
fite to the Scots; and daily expcdted, that necef- 
fity would oblige them to change their quarters, 
and give him an opportunity of overwhelming 
them with fuperior forces. After a few days, 
they fuddenly decamped, and marched farther up 
the river ; but ftill pofted themfclves in fuch a 
manner , as to preferve the advantage of the 
ground , if the enemy (hould venture to attack 
them '. Edward infifted, that all hazards fhould 
be run, rather than allow thefe ravagers to efcape 

' Rymer, vol. iv, p. ji2. Froiffard. liv. iv. chap. 19. 
' Ibid. 
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"V^itli impunity; but Mortimer's authority prevent- chap. 
cd the attack , and oppofed itfelf to the valor of xv» 
the young monarch. While the armies lay in >J»7. 
this pofition, an incident happened which had 
well nigh proved fatal to the Englifli. Douglas, 
having gotten the word , and furveyed exadly 
^he fituation of the Englifh camp , entered it fe- 
cretly in the night-time , -with a body of two 
hundred determined foldiers, and advanced to the 
royal tent, with a view of killing or carrying oflF 
the king, in the midft of his army. But forae of 
Edward's attendants, awaking in that critical mo* 
ment, made fcfift^ince; his chaplain and chamber- 
lain facrificed their lives for his fafety; the king 
himfelf, after making a valorous defence, efcaped 
in the dark: And Douglas, having loft the great- 
er part of his followers , was glad to make a 
hafty retreat with the remainder \ Soon after ^ 
the Scottifh army decamped without noife in the 
dead of night; and having thus gotten the ftart 
,of the Englilh , arrived without farther lofs in their 
own country, Edward, on entering the place of 
the Scottilh encampment , found only fix Eng- 
lifhmen , whom the enemy , after breaking their' 
legs; had tied to trees, in order to prevent their 
carrying any intelligence to their countrymen *. 
' The king was highly ihcenfed at the difap-' 
pointment, which be had met with, in his firft 
interprife, and at the head of fo gallant an army. 

' ^ Hemingfbrd, p. i68. Ypod. Netift. p. 509. Kny»ghtoiT,' 
p. t^s2. FroU&rd, Bv. iv. chap.i\i9. ^ ' Ibid. 
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CHAP. The fymptoms , vrhich he had difcovered ef 
2LV. bravery and fpirit, gave extreme {atisfaAion, and 
"were regarded as fure proguoftics of an illuftrioiis 
reign : But the general difpleafure fell violently 
on Mortimer , who was already the objedl of 
public odium : And every meafure , which he 
purfuedy tended to aggravate » beyond all bounds, 
the hatred of the nation both againft him and 
queen Ifabella. 

When the council of regency was formed, 
Mortimer > though in the plenitude of his power, 
had taken no care to enfure a place in it; but 
this femblance of moderation was only a cover 
to the moft iniquitous and moft ambitious pro* 
jeds. He rendered that council entirely ufelels 
by ufurping to himfelf the whole ' fovereign au- 
thority ; he fettled , on the queen-dowager the 
greater part of the toyal revenues ; he never 
confulted either the princes of the blood, or the 
nobility in any public meafure' ; the king himfelf 
was fo befieged by his creatures , that no accefs 
could be procured to him ; and all the envy » 
which had attended Gavafton and Spenfer , fell 
much more defervedly on the new favorite. 
1328. Mortimer, fenfible of the growing hatred of 

the people, thought it requifite, on any terms , 
tofciJure peace abroad; and he entered into a ne- 
gociation with Robert Bruce for that purpofe. 
As the claim of fupcriority in England, more than 
any other caufe , had tended to inflame the ani- 
mofities between the two nations , Mortimer , 
befides (lipulating ^ m^irriage between J^n^t fiftcrt 
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of Edward , and David , the fon and heir of Ro- chat. 
bert, confented to refign abfolutely this claim, to xv. 
give up all the homages done by the Scottifh par- *3*®' 
liaraent and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert 
as independent fovereign of Scotland '. In return 
for thefe advantages , Robert ftipulated the pay- 
ment of 30,000 marks to England. This treaty 
was ratified by parliament '*, but was neverthe* 
lefs the fource of gceat difcontent among the 
people , who , having entered zealoufly into the 
pretenfions of Edward I. and deeming thcmfelves 
difgraced* by the fuccefsful refiftance made by fo 
inferior a nation , were difappointed by this treaty, 
in all future hopes both of conqueft and of 
vengeance. 

The princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, and 
Lancafter , were much united in their councils ; 
and Mortimer entertained great fufpicions of their 
defigns againft him. In fummoning them to par« 
liament, he ftridly prohibited them, in the king's 
name, from coming attended by an armed force, 
an illegal but ufual pradice in that age. The three 
carls , as they approached to Salilbury , the place 
appointed for the meeting of parliament , found , 
that, though they themfelves \ in obedience to 
the king's command , had brought only their ufual 
retinue with them , Mortimer and his party were 
attended by all their followers in arms; and they 
began with fome reafon to apprehend a dangerohs 

• Rymer, p. 5^7. Hcming. p. 270. Anon, Hift. p. J9«* 
'• Ypod. Neuft. p. si»- 
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CHAP, defign againft their perfons. They retreated , af- 
XV. fembled their retainers , and were returning with 
an army to take vengeance on Mortimer; when 
the weaknefs of Kent and Norfolk , who deferted 
the common caufe, obliged Lancafteralfo to make 
his fubmifEons ". The quarrel, by the interpofi- 
tion of the prelates, feemed for the prefent to be 

f appeafed. 

i3a>. But Mortimer, in order to intimidate the prin- 

ces , determined to have a vidim ; and the fim< 
plicity , with the good intentions of the carl of 
Kent, afforded, him foon after an opportunity of 
pradifing upon him. By himfelf and his emiffa- 
ries,*he endeavoured to perfuadc that prince, that 
his brother , king Edward , was ftill alive , and 
detained in fome fecrct prifon in England. The 
carl, whofe remorfes for the part which he had 
aded againft the late king, probably inclined him 
to give credit to this intelligence, entered into a 
defign of reftoring him to liberty , of re-inftating 
him on the throne , and of makings thereby fome 
atonement for the injuries which he himfelf had 
1530. unwarily done him ". After' this harmlefe con^ 

Exec'^ti^n trivancc had been allowed to proceed a certain 

of the earl length , the earl was feized by Mortimer , was 
accufed before the parliament, and condemned by 
thofe flavifh , though turbulent barons , to lofc 
his life and fortune. The queen and Mortimer , 
apprehenfive of young Edward's lenity towards 

" Knyghton, p. 2 5S4» " Avcsbury, p. g. Anon. 

Hift, p. J95. 
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his uncle, hurried on the execution, and t^e pri- chap. 
foner was beheaded next day: But fo general xv. 
•was the affedion borne him , and fuch pity pre- ^^^^ 
vailed for his unhappy fate , that , though peers 
had been eafily found to condemn him , it was 
evening before his enemies could find an execu- 
tioner to perform the office ". 

The earl of Lancafter, on pretence of his hav- 
ing affented to this confpiracv, was foon after 
thrown into prifon : Many of the prelates and 
nobility were profecuted : Mortimer employed 
this engine to crufh all his. enemies, and to enrich 
himfelf and his family by the forfeitures. The 
cftate of the earl of Kent wasfeize4 for his young- 
er fon , Geoffrey : The immenfe fortunes of the 
Spenfers and their adherents were moftly con- 
verted to his own ufe : He affeded a ftate and 
dignity equal or fuperior to the royal : His power 
became formidable to every one f His illegal 
pradlices were daily complained of: And all par^ 
ties, forgetting paft animofities, qonfpired in their 
hatred of Mortimer. 

It was impoffible , that thefe abufes could long 
efcape the obfervation of a prince, endowed with 
fo much fpirit and judgment as young Edward, 
who , being now in his eighteenth year, and feel- 
ing himfelf capable of governing, repined at being 
held in fetters by this infolent minifter. But fo 
much was he furrounded hy the emiflaries of 

" Heming. p. 271* Ypod. Neuft. p. 510. Knyghton , 
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HAP. Mortimer, that it behoved him to condud thd 
XV. projcd for fubverting him , with the fame fecrecy 
>33o* and precaution , as if he had been forming a con- 
fpiracy againft his fovercign. He communicated 
his intentions to lord Mountacute, who engaged 
the lords Molins and Clifford, Sir John Nevil of 
, Hornby, Sir Edward Bohun, Ufford, and others, 
tp enter into their views ; and the caftle of Not- 
tingham was chofen for the fcene of the enter- 
prife. The queen-dowager and Mortimer lodged 
in that fortrefe : The king alfo was admitted* 
though with a few only of his attendants : And 
as. the caftle was ftriftly guarded, the gates lock-* 
ed every even^g, and the keys carried to the 
queen, it became neceffary to communicate the 
defign to Sir William Eland, the governor, who 
zealoufly took part in it. By his diredion , the 
king's affociates were admitted through a fubter- 
raneous paffage, which had formerly been con- 
trived for a fecret outlet from the caftle , but was 
now buried in rubbifh ; and Mortimer , without 
having it in his power to make reffiftance, was 
fuddenly feized in an apartment adjoining to the 
queen's '*. A parliament was immediately fum- 
uioned for his condemnation. He was accufed 
before that affembly of having ufurped regal power 
from the council of regency , appointed by par- 
liament; of having procured the death of the late 
king ; of having deceived the earl of Kent iaio a 
cpnfpiracy to reftore that prince ; of having foli* 

** Avesbury, p^ 9* 
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cited and obtained exorbitant grants of the royal chap, 
deniefnes; of having diflipated the public trcafure; xv. 
of fecreting 20,000 marks of the money paid by »33u 
the king of Scotland ; and of other crimes and 
mifdemeanors '*. The parliament condemned him, Execution 
from the fuppofed notoriety of the fadls , without °^ ^**'^"- 
trial, or hearing his anfwer, or examining a wit- aj^ui No?, 
nefs; and he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, 
in the neighbourhood of London. It is remarkable, 
that this fentence was near twenty years after • 
revcrfed by parliament , in favor of Mortimer*$ 
Ton ; and the reafon affigned was the illegal man- 
ner of proceeding '^. The principles of law and 
juftice were eftablifhed in England , not in fuch 
a degree as to prevent any iniquitous fentence 
againfl; a perfon obnoxious to the ruling party; but 
fufficient, on the return of his credit, or that of 
his friends , to ferve as a reafon or pretence for 
its reverfal. 

Justice was alfo executed by a fentence of 
the houfe of peers, on fome of the inferior cri- 
minals , particularly on Simon de Bereford : But 
the Barons, in that ad of juri^didion, entered a 
proteft, that though they had tried Bereford, 
who was none of their peers, they fliould not 
for the future be obliged to receive any fuch 
indidment. The queen was confined to her own 
boufe at Rifings near London: Her revenue was 

" Brady's App. N*. 8J. Anon. Hift. p. 597, 598. 
Knyghton, p. 2^56. " ^ottov!$ Abridg. p. 8Si 8^. 
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9 H A r. reduced to 4000 pounds s^ year '^ : And though 
XV. the king, during the remainder of her life, paid 
'^^'* her a decent vifit once or twice a year, fhc never 
was able to reinftate herfelf in any credit or au- 
thority. 

Edward , having now taken the reins of go* 
vcrnment into his own hands, applied himfelf, 
with induftry and judgment, to redrefs all thofe 
grievances, >^hich had proceeded either from 
I ^wantof authority in the crown, or from the late 
^bufes of it. He iflued writs to the judges, en- 
joining them to adminifter jwftice, without pa)N 
ing any regard to arbitrary orders from the mi- 
nifters: And as the robbers, thieves, murderers, 
and criminals of all kinds, had, during the 
courfe of public convulfions , multiplied to an 
enormous degree , and were openly proteded by 
the great barons , who made ufe of them againft 
their enemies, the king, after exading from the 
peers a folemn promife in parliament, that they 
would break oft all connexions with fuch male- 
' fadors", fet himfclf in earned to remedy the 
evil. Many of thefe gangs had become fo nu- 
merous, as to require his own prefence to difpcrfe 
them ; and he exerted both courage and induftry 
in executing this falutary office. The minifters 
of juftice , from his example , employed the ut- 
.moft diligence in difcovering , purfuing , and pu- 
nifhing the criminals; and this diforder was by 
degrees correded, at leaft palliated; the utmoft 

*' Cotton's Abridg. p. 10. ** Ibid. 
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that could be expcded with regard to a difeafe, chap, 
hitherto inherent in the conftitution. xv* - 

In proportion as the government acquired au- »3ji. 
thority at home , it became formidable to the 
neighbouring nations; and the ambitious fpirit 
of Edward fought, and fo'on found, an oppor- 
tunity of exerting itfelf. The wife and valiant state of 
Robert Bruce, who had recovered by arms the Scotland, 
independence of his- country, and had fixed it 
by the laft treaty of peace with England, foon 
afte# died , and left David his fon , a minor , un- 
der the guardianfhipof Randolf, earl of Murray, 
the companion of all his vidlories. It had been 
ftipulated in this treaty^ that both the Scottilb 
nobility , who , before the commencement of the 
wars , enjoyed lands in England , and the Eng- 
•lifh who inherited eftates in Scotland , fliould be 
reftored to their refpedive pofTcflions '*: But 
though this article had been executed pretty re- 
gularly on the part of Edward, Robert, who ^ 
obferved that the eftates , claimed by Engliftimcii, 
were much more nuujerous and valuable than the 
others , either thought it dangerous to admit fo 
many fecret enemies into the kingdom, or found 
it difficult to wreft from his own followers the 
pofleffions beftowed on them as the reward of 
former fervices : And he had protracted the per- 
formance of his part of the ftipulation. Ihe 
Englifh nobles, dilappointed in their expedlations, 
began to think of a remedy , and a$ their in* 

'• Rymcr, vol. iv. p. 384. 
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c fl A P« fluence was great in the north , their enmity alone, 
XV. even though unfiipported by the king of Eng- 
land, became dangerous to the minor prince, 
who fuccecded to the Scottifh throne. 
i33Jt- Edward BalIol, the fon of that John, who 

was crowned king of Scotland , had been detain- 
ed fomc time a prifoner in England after his fa- 
ther was releafed ; but having alfo obtained his 
liberty, he went over to France, and refided in 
Normandy, on his patrimonial eftate in that 
country, without any thoughts of reviving the 
claims of his family to the crown of Scotland. 
His pretenfions , however plaufible , had been fo 
ftrenuoufly abjured by ihe Scots , and rejedled by 
the Klnglifh , that he was univerfally regarded as 
a private perfon ; and he had been thrown into 
prifon on account of fome private offence, of 
which he was accufed. Lord Beaumont , a great 
Engliih baron, who, in the right of his wife, 
claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scotland ** , 
found him in this fituation^ and deeming him a 
proper inftrument for his purpofe, made fuch in- 
tcreft with the king of France, who was not 
aware of th6 confequences , that he recovered him 
his liberty, and brought him over with him to 
England. 

The injured nobles, pofleffed of fuch a head, 
began to think of vindicating their rights by force 
of arms; and they applied to Edward for his 
concurrence and afliftance. But there were feveral 

** Rymer, voL iv. p. t^t. t 
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reafons , which deterred the king from, openly c H A 
avowing their enterprife. In his treaty with , xv* 
Scotland ^ he had entered into a bond of 20^000 "33a«i 
pounds, payable to the pope, if within four 
years he violated the peace ; and as the term was^ 
not yet elapfed , he dreaded the ^xading of that 
penalty by the fovereign pontiff, who poflefled 
fo many means of forcing princes to make pay- 
ment. He was alfo afraid , that violence and in- 
juftice would eveiry where be imputed to him , 
if he attacked with fuperior force a minor king, 
and a brother-in-law, whofe independent title had 
fo lately been acknowledged by a folemn treaty. 
And as the regent of Scotland , on every demand 
which had been made of reftitution to the Eng- 
lifli barons, had always confeffed the juftice o£ 
their claim , and had oniy given an evafive an* 
fwer, grounded on plaufible pretences, Edward- 
refolved not to proceed by open violence, but. 
to employ like artifices againft him. He fecretly 
encouraged Baliot in his enterprife ; connived at 
his affembling forces in the north; and gave 
countenance ta the nobles, who were difpofed ta 
join in the attempt. A force of near 2500 men^ 
was inlifted under Baliol, by Umfreville earl of 
Angus, the lords Beaumont ,^ Ferrars , Fitz-warin, 
Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray.. As 
thefe adventurers apprehended, that the frontiers 
would be ftrongly armed and guarded , they re- 
folved to make their attack by fea ; and having 
embarked at Ravenfpur, they reached in a fevr 
days the coaft of Fife. 

O3 
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HAP. Scotland was at that time in a very different 
XV. fituation from that in which it had appeared 
^^•* under the vidorious Robert. Befides the lofs of 
that great monarch , whofe genius and authority 
prefervcd entire the whole political fabric, and 
maintained an union among the unruly barons , 
Lord Douglas, impatient of reft, had gone over 
to Spain in a crufade againft the Moors , and had 
there periflied in battle '': The earl of Murray, 
•who had long been declining through age- and 
infirmities, had lately died, and had been fuc- 
cecded in the regency by Donald earl of Marre, 
a man of much inferior talents : The military 
fpirit of the Scots , though ftill unbroken , was 
left without a proper guidance and diredlion : 
And a minor king feemed ill qualified to defend 
an inheritance, which it had required ail the con- 
lummate valor and abilities of his father to ac- 
quire and maintain. But as the Scots were ap- 
prized of tlie intended invafion, great numbers, 
on the appearance of the Englilh fleet, immedi- 
ately ran to the fliore, in order to prevent the 
landing of the enemy. Baliol had valor and ac- 
tivity, and he drove back the Scots with confider- 
able lofs ". He marched weflward into the heart 
of the country; flattering himfejf that the ancient 
partifaiiiB of his family would declare for him. 
But the fierce animofities, which had been kin- 
died between the two nations , infpiring the Scots 

*' FroifTurd, lib. i. chap. ax. •* Hcming. p. 372* 
\^'aliiiig. p, I J I. Kiiyghton, p. 2560. 
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with a ftrong prejudice againft a prince fupport* c H A ?. 
ed by the Englifli , he was regarded as a common xv, 
enemy; and the regent found no difficulty in af- '^^** 
fcmbling a great army to oppofe him. It is 
pretended, that Marre had no lefs than 40,000 
men under his banners; but the fame hurry and 
impatience, that made him colled a force, which 
from its greatnefs was fo difproportioned to the 
cccafion, rendered all his motions unflcilful ind 
imprudent. The river Erne ran between the two 
armies ; and the Scots , confiding in that fecurity, 
as well as in their great fuperiority of numbers , 
kept no order in their encampment. Baliol paffed 
the riverin the night-time ; attacked the unguard- 
ed and undifciplined Scots ; threw them into i"h kvijfi 
confufion ; which was increafed by the darkne(s 
and by their very numbers to which theytruft^ 
ed; and he beat them off the field with great 
flaughter *'. But in the morning, when the 
Scots were at fome diftance, they were afliamed 
of having yielded the vidory to fo weak a foe, 
and they hurried back to recover the honor of 
the day. Their eager paffions urged them pre* 
cipitately to battle, without regard to fome brok- 
en ground, which lay between them and the 
enemy, and which difordered and confounded 
their ranks. Baliol feized the favorable opportu^ 
nity , advanced his troops upon them , preveat- 
ed them from rallying, ana anew chafed them 
off the field with redoubled flaughter. There fell 

*' Knyghton, 2561. 
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CHAP, above 12,000 Scots in this adion; and among 
XV. thefe the flower of their nobility; the regent 
*^^* himfelf, the earl of Carrie, a natural fon of their 
late king, the earls of A thole and Monteith , 
lord Hay of Errol , conftable , and the lords Keith 
and Lindfey. The lofs of the Englifh fcarcely 
exceeded thirty men; a ftrong proof, among 
many others , of the miferable ftate of military 
difcipline in thofe ages **. 

• Baliol foon after made himfelf mader of Perth; 
but ftill was not able to bring over any of the 
Scots to his party. Patric Dunbar, earl of March, 
and Sir Archibald Douglas , brother to the lord 
- of that name , appeared at the head of the Scot^ ^ 

tifh armies , which amounted ftill to near 40,000 
men-; and they purpofed to reduce Baliol and the 
Englifh by famine. ' They blockaded Perth by 
land ; they colledled fome veffels with which they 
inverted it by water; But BalioPs fliips , attacking 
the Scottifh fleet , gained a complete vidlory ; 
and opened the communication between Perth 
and the fea **. The Scotch armies were then ob- 
liged to difband for want of pay and fubfiftence: 
The nation was in effed fubdued by a handful 
of men : Each nobleman , who found himfelf moft 
cxpofed to danger , fucceflively fubmitted to Ba- 
27tk Sept* liol: That prince was crowned at Scone: David, 
his competitor, was fentover to France with his 
betrothed wife , Jane , fifter to Edward : And the 

'* Heming. p. 27 ^ Walfing. p. iji.Knyghton,p. 2S6r, 
*' Ibid. HciHing. p. 27 j. 
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heads of his party fiicd to Baliol for a truce, chap. 
vrhich he granted them , in order to affemble a xv. 
parliament in tranquillity, and have his title re. '^'^* 
cognized by the whole Scottifb nation. 

But BalioFs imprudence orjhis neceffities mak- 
ing him difmifs the greater part of his Englilh 
followers, he was, notwithftanding the truce, 
attacked of a fudden near Annan by Sir Archibald 
Douglas, and other chieftains of that party; he 
was routed; his brother John Baliol was flain; 
he himfelf was chafed into England in a miferable 
condition ; and thus loft his kingdom by a revo- 
lution as fudden as that by which he had acquir- 
ed it. 

While Baliol enjoyed his fhort-lived and pre- 
carious royalty, he had been fenfible , that, with- 
out the protedlion of England , it would be im» 
poflible for him to maintain pofleflion of the 
throne; and he had fecretly fent a meffage to 
Edward, offering to aknowledge his fuperiority, 
to renew the homage for his crown, and to 
efpoufe the princefs Jane, if the pope's confent 
could be obtained , for diflblving her former mar- 
riage , which was not yet confummated. Edward, 
ambitious of recovering that important concef- 
fion , made by Mortimer during his minority , ^«' '^^J* 
threw off all fcruplcs, and willingly accepted the ^*^*'"** 
offer ; but as the dethroning of Baiiol had ren- 
dered this ftipulation of no effed , the king pre- 
pared to re-inftate him in poffefCon of the crown; 
anenterprife, which appeared from late experience 
fo eafy and fo little hazardous. As he pofTefled 
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c H A p. many popular arts, he confulted his parliament 
XV. on the occafion ; but that affcmbly, finding the 
1S33. refolution already taken , declined giving any 
opinion, and only granted hira, in order to fup* 
port the enterprife , an aid of a fifteenth , from 
the perfonal eftates of the nobility and gentry, 
and a tenth of the moveables of boroughs. And 
they added a petition, that the king would thence, 
forth live on his own revenue, without griev- 
ing his fubjeds by illegal taxes , or by the out- 
rageous feizurc of their goods in the fhape of 
purveyance **. 

As the Scots expefted, that the chief brunt of 
the war woujd fall upon Berwic, Douglas, the 
regent, threw a ftrong garrifon into that place 
under the command of Sir William Keith, and 
he bimfelf affembled af great army on the frontiers, 
ready to penetrate into England , as foon as Ed- 
ward Ihould have invefted that place. The Eng- 
lift army was lefs numerous , but better fupplied 
with arms and provifions, and retained inftridcr 
difcipline; and the king, notwithftanding the va- 
liant defence made by Keith , had in two months 
» ^ reduced the garrifon to extremities , and had ob- 

liged them to capitulate : They engaged to fur- 
render, if they were not relieved within a few 
days by their countrymen *'. This intelligence, 
being conveyed t6 theScottifli army, which was 
preparing to invade Northumberland, changed 

** Cotton's Abridg. *' Rymer, vol iv. p. s^4> 

565, ^66, 
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their plan of operations, and engaged them to c H A ?• 
advance towards Berwic , and attempt the relief xv. 
of that important fortrefs, Douglas, who had '533. 
ever p'urpofed to decline aipitched battle , in which 
he was fenlible of the enemy's fuperiority, and 
who intended to have drawn out the war by 
fmall fkirmiflies , and by mutually ravaging each 
other's country, was forced, by the impatience 
of his troops, to put the fate of the kingdom 
upon the event of one day. He attacked the Eng- 
lilli at Halidown-hill , a little north of Berwic ; *^^ "^"'t- 
and though his heavy-armed cavalry difmounted, 
in order to render the adion more Ready and 
defperate , they were received with fuch valor by 
Edward, and were fo galled by the Englilh ar- 
chers, that they were foon thrown into diforder, 
and on the fall of Douglas, their general, were 
totally routed. The whole army fled in confu- 
fion, and the Englifli, but much more the Irilh, 
gave little quarter in the purfuit: All the nobles 
of chief diftindion were either flain or taken pri- 
foners : Near thirty thoufand of the Scots fell in 
the adion: While the lofs of the Englifli 
amounted only to one knight, one efquire, and 
thirteen private foldiers : An inequality almoft 
incredible *'., 

After this fatal blow, the Scottifli nobles 
had no other refource than inllant fubmiffion; 
and Edward , leaving a confiderable body with 

*• Hcming. p. 27s , 276, 277. Knyghton, p. 2^$9. 
Ottcrbornc, p. 115. 
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c H A F. Ballol to complete the conqueft of the kingdom, 
XV. returned with the remainder of his army to £ng« 
land. Baliol was aknowledged king by a parlia- 
ment alTembled at Edinburgh ** ; the fuperiority 
of England was again recognized ; many of the 
Scottifhjnobilily fwore. fealty to Edward; and to 
complete th^ misfortunes of that nation, Baliol 
ceded Berwic, Dunbar, Roxborough, Edin- 
burgh, and all the fouth-ead counties of Scot- 
land , which were declared to be for ever annex- 
ed to the Englilh monarchy '*. 
»534« ip Baliol, on his firft appearance, was dread- 

ed by the Scots, as an inftrument employed by 
' England for the fubjedUon of the kingdom , this 
deed confi/)ned all their fufpicions, and render- 
ed, him the objed of univerfal hatred. Whatever 
fubmiflions they might be obliged to make;, they 
confidered him, not as their prince, but as the 
delegate and confederate of their determined 
enemy: And neither the manners of the age, 
nor the ftate of Edward*s revenue permitting him 
to maintain a flanding army in Scotland, the 
Englifh forces were no fooner withdrawn , than 
the Scots revolted from Baliol , and returned to 
their former allegiance under Bruce. Sir Andrew 
Murray , appointed regent by the party of this 
latter prince, employed with fuccefs his valor 
and adivity in many fmall but decifive aftions 
againft Baliol; and in a fhort timp had almoft 
wholly expelled him the kingdom. Edward was 

** Rymer, vol. iv. p, 590. ** Ibid. p. 6i4# 
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obliged again to aflemble an army and to march chap. 
into Scotland^ The Scots , taught by experience, xv. 
withdrew into their hills and faftneffes: He def- 
troyed the houfes and ravaged the eftates of thofe 
whom he called rebels : But this confirmed them 
ftill farther in their obftinatc antipathy to Eng- 
land and to Baliol ; and being now rendered def- 
perate, they were ready to take advantage, on 
the firft opportunity, of the retreat of their ene- 
my, and they foon re-conquered their country 
from the Englifli. Edward made anew his ap- 
pearance in Scotland with like fuccefs: He found 
every thing hoftile in the kingdom , except the 
fpot on which he was encamped : And though 
he marched uncontrouled over the low countriesi 
the nation itfelf was farther than ever from being 
broken and fubdued. Befides being fupported 
by their pride and anger, paffions difficult to 
tame, they were encouraged, amidft all their ca- 
lamities, by daily promifes of relief from France; 
and as a war was now likely to break out be- 
tween that kingdom and England, they had rea- 
fon to exped from this incident a great diver- 
fion of that force, which had fo long oppreffed 
and overwhelmed them. 

We now come to a tranfadion , on which 1337. 
depended the moft memorable events, not only^^"^'^^ ^^^ 
of this long and adive reign, but of the whole crown of 
Englilh and French hiftory, during more than a^'*"**' 
century; and it will therefore be neceflary to give 
a particular account of the fprings and caufes 
of it. 
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G H A r. It had long been a prevailing opinion, that 
XV. the crown of France could never, defcend to a 
*337. female; and in order to give more authority to 
^ this maxim, and affign it a determinate origin, 

it had been ufual to derive it from a claufe in the 
Salian Code, the law of an ancient tribe among 
the Franks: though that claufe, when ftridly 
examined, carries only the appearance of favor- 
ing this principle, and does not really, by the 
confeffion of the beft antiquaries, bear th# fenfe 
commonly impofed upon it. But though pofitive 
law feems wanting among the French for the 
cxclufion of females, the pradice had taken place; 
and the rule was eftaljliflied bey^ond controverfy 
on fome ancient as well as fome modern prece- 
dents. During the firft race of the monarchy, the 
Franks were fo rude and barbarous a people, 
that they were incapable of fubmitiing to a 
female reign; and in that period of their hiftory 
there were frequent inftances of kings advanced 
to royalty in prejudice of females, who were 
related to the crown by nearer degrees of confan- 
guinity. Thefe precedents, joined to like caufcs, 
. had alfo cftabliflied the male fucccflion in the 
fecond race ; and though the inftances were 
neither fo frequent nor fo certain during that 
period, the principle of excluding the female line 
feems ftill to have prevailed , and to have direded 
the condudl of the nation. During the third race, 
the cro^yn had defcended from father to fon for 
eleven generations,, from Hugh Capet to Lewis 
Hutin; and thus, in fad, during the courfe of 
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nine hundred years , the French monarchy had c h a i\ 
always been governed by males, and no female xv. 
and none who founded his title on a female had ^5^^' 
ever mounted the throne. Philip the Fair , father 
of Lewis Hutin, left three fons , this Lewis, 
Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair, and one 
daughter , Ifabella , queen of England^ Lewis 
Hutin, the eldeft, left at his death one daughter, 
by Margaret fitter to Eudes, duke of Burgundy ; 
and as his queen was then pregnant, Philip, his 
younger brother, was appointed regent, till it 
(hould appear whether the child proved a fon 
or a daughter. The queen bore a male, who 
lived only a few days : Philip was proclaimed 
king; And as the duke of Burgundy made fome 
oppofition , and aflerted the rights of his niece , 
the ftates of the kingdom, by a folemn and 
deliberate decree, gave her an exclufion, and 
declared all females for ever incapable of fucceed* 
ing to the crown of France. Philip died after a 
{hort reign , leaving three daughters ; and his 
brother, Charles, without difpute or controverfy, 
then fucceeded to the crown. The reign of 
Charles was alfo fliort: He left one daughter; 
but as his queen was pregnant, the next male 
heiV was appointed regent, with a declared right - 
of fucceflion , if the iflue (hould prove female. • ^ 
This prince was Philip de Valois, coufm German 
to the dcceafed king; being the fon of Charles 
dc Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The queen 
of France was delivered of a daughter: The 
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CHAP, regency ended; and Philip de Valois was una* 
XV. nimoufly placed on the throne of France. 
1337. The king of England , who was at that time 

a youth of fifteen years of age, embraced a notion, 
that he was entitled, in right of his mother, to 
the fucceflion of the kingdom, and that the 
claim of the nephew was preferable to that of 
the coufm german. There could not well be 
imagined a notion weaker or worfe grounded. 
The principle of excluding females was of old 
an eftabliflied opinion in France, and had acquired 
equal authority with the mod exprefs and pofi- 
tive law: It was fupported by ancient precedents: 
It was confirmed by recent inftances , folemnly 
and deliberately decided : And what placed it 
ftill farther beyond controverfy ; if Edward was 
difpofed to queftion its validity, he thereby cut 
off his own pretenfions; fmcc the three laft kings 
had all left daughters, who were ftill alive, and 
who Rood before him in the order of fucceflion. 
He was therefore reduced to affert, that, though 
his mother, Ifabella, was, on account of her 
fex, incapable of fucceeding, he himfelf, who 
• inherited through her, was liable to no fuch 
objedion , and might claim by the right of pro- 
pinquity. But, befides that this pretenfion was 
more favorable to Charles , king of Navarre , 
defcended from the daughter of Lewis Hutin , it 
was fo contrary to the eftabliflied principles of 
fucceflion in every, country of Europe ", was 

" Froiflkrd, liv. i. chap. 4, 

fo 
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fo repugnant to the pfadice both in private and C » >» f^ 
public inheritances y that no body in France kvj 
thought of Edward's olaina: Philip's title was ^^3^' 
univcrfally recognized '*? And he never imagined, 
that he had a competitor; ifluch lefs^ fo formida-* 
ble a one as the king of England. 

But though the youthful and a'i1ibi£ioli^ mind 
of Edward had rafhly entertained this notion, 
he did not think prober, to infift on his preten-i 
lions , which muft have immediately involved 
him, on very unequal termor, infa dangerous and 
implacable war with fo powerful a mon'archv 
Philip was a prince of mature yearsr, df gi'eaf 
experience i and at that time of an eftablilhed • 
characfler both for prudence and valor; and b/ 
thefc circumflances; as well as by the internal 
union of his ptfople , and their acqu'iefcenc^ in hi* 
undoubted right, he poffefled every advantage 
above a raw youth, newly raifed, by i'njuftice' 
and violence, to the government of the moll 
intradable and raoft tutbufenf fubjedls in Europe. 
But there immediately occurred an incident, which? 
required, that Edward fhould either openfy declare" 
Jiis pretenfions , or for ever rehoimce and abjure' 
theny. He was fummoned to dp homage for 
Guiennc: Philip was preparing to compel him? 
by force of arms: That country was in a vcr/ 
bad ftate of defence: And the forfeiture of fo* 
rich an inheritance was, by the feudal law, the 
immediate confequ^nce of his reftifing of declining 

'* Frpfflard , Hv. i. chap. aa*. 

Vol. in. F 
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C H A p. to perform the duty of a Vaflal. Edward therefore 
XV. thought it prudent to fubmit to prefeiit neceffity: 
uiT* He went over to Amiens: Did homage to Philip: 
And as there had arifen fome controverfy con- 
cerning the terms of this fubmiflion, he afterwards 
fent over a formal deed , in which he acknow- 
legded that he owed liege homage to France "; 
which was in effed ratifying^ and that in the 
ftrongeft terms, Philips title to the crown of 
that kingdom. His own claim indeed was fq 
unreafonable y and fq thoroughly dilavowed by 
the whole French nation , that to infill on it 
was no better than pretending to the violent 
. conquefl; of the kingdom ; and it is probable 
that he would never have farther thought of it, 
had it not been for fome incidents, which excited 
an animofity between the monarchs. 

Robert of Artois was defcended from the 
blood royal of France , was a man of great 
charader and authority , had efpoufed Philip s 
fitter, and by his birth, talents, and credit was 
entitled to make the highett figure, and fill the 
moft important offices, in the monarchy. This 
prince had loft the county of Artois, which he 
claimed as his birthright, by a fentence, cora- 
inonly deemed iniquitous, of Philip the Fair; 
and he was feduced to attempt recovering poffef* 
fion by an adion, fo unworthy of his rank and 

" Rymer, voL iv. p. 477. 481. Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 
2^. Anon. Hilt p. 394. Walfing. p. 130. Murimuth, 
P- 7J. 
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charadcr as a forgery ^*. The deto6tton of this chap* 
crime covered him with fliame arfd cckifufion:. xv. 
His brother-in-law not only abandoned him, but >«7« 
profecuted him with violence: Robert, incapable 
of bearing difgrace, left the kingdom, and hid 
himfelf in the Lo%v Countries: Chafed from that 
fetrcat, by the authority of Philip, be came over 
to England; in fpite of the French king's menaces 
and remonftrances ; he was favorably received 
by Edward "; arid was foon admitted into the 
councils and Ihared the confidence df that monarch. 
Abandoi^ing himfelf to all the movements of rage 
and defpair, he endeavoured tb revive the prepof- 
feilion entertained by Ed Ward in favor of his title 
to the crown of France, and even flattered him, 
that it was not impoffible for a prince of his 
valor and abilities, to render his claim cffedlual. 
The king was the more difpofed to hearken to 
fuggeflions of this nature , becaufe he had , in 
fevcral particulars , found reafon to complain of 
Philip's condud with regard to Guienne, and 
becaufe that prince had both given proteAion to 
the exiled David Bruce, and fupported, at leaft- 
encouraged the Scot? in their ftruggles for inde-* 
pendence. Thus refentment gradually filled the 
breads of both monarchs, and made them incapable 
of hearkening to any terms of accommodation, 
propofed by the pope, who never ceaifed inter- 
pofing his good offices between them* Philip 

•* Froiffard, liv. i. chap* a9« ** Ibidcbqp. a?. 

Rymcr, ?ol. iv. p. 747, 
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thougbjt^ tkit he fliould. be wanting to tbe firft 
principles of policy, if he abandoned Scotland:. 
Edward a$rmed, that he mud relinquilb all pre-^ 
tenfions to generofity , if he withdrew his protedlion 
from Roberl:. The former, informed of fome pre* 
paratiqns for hojlilities, which had been made by 
his rival, ifTued a fentence of felony and attainder 
againfl Robert, and declar^4« that every valfal 
of the <?rown , >yhether lOithin or without the 
kingdon^, who gave couatcoapce to that traitor, 
would be involved in the fame fentence; a menace 
cafy to be underftood : The latter , refblute nOft 
to yield , endeavoured to forpi alliances id the 
Low Countries and on the frontiers of Germany, 
the only places from which he either could make 
an effedual attack upon France, or produce fuch 
a diverfion as might fave the province of Guienne, 
which lay fo much expofed to the power of 
Philip. 

The, king began with opening his intentions 
to the ^ouqt. of Hainault , his father-in-law ; and 
having engaged him in his interefts, he employed 
the good ofl^ces and councils of that prince in 
drawing into his alliance the other fovereigns of 
that neighbourhood. The duke of Brabant was 
induced, by his mediation, and by large remit- 
tances of money from England, to promile his 
concurrence **: The archbifhop of Cologn, the 
4uke of Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers , tbe 
count of Namur , the lords of FauqUemont and 



u 
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BaquM, were engaged by like motives to embrace c fi a r. 
the Englifli alliance "• Thefe fovereign princes xv, 
'cotild fupply, either from their own ftates or »^^^ 
from the bordering coiHitries, great numbers of 
warlike troops; and naught was wanting to make 
the force on that quarter very formidable but the 
acceflion of Flanders; which Edward procured 
by means fomewhat eJctraordmary and unufual. 

As the Flemings were the firft people in the 
northern parts of Europe, that cultivate<t arts 
and manufadlures, the lower ranks of men among 
them had rifen ta a degree of opulence unknowa 
elfewhere to thofe of their flation ki that barbar- 
ous age; had acquired privileges and independence; 
and began to emerge from that ftat?c of vaffalage, 
or rather of flavery , into which the common peo- 
ple had been univerfally thrown by the feudal- 
inftitutions. It was probably difficult for them to 
bring their fovereign and their nobiHty to conform 
tbemOelves to the principles of law and ciViF 
government, fo much negleded in every othar 
tountry: It was impoflible for them to^confine 
thertifclves within the proper bounds in their 
oppofitioa and refentmem agaiaft any inOaooe 
of tyranny: They had rifen in tumuhs: Had 
infulted the nobles: Had chafed their earl into. 
France: And delivering therafeives ©vep lo the* 
'guidance of a fftditious leadtsr, had been guilty 
of all that infblence and diCoKder^ to which the 
tbougbtlels and envaged populace ate fo muck 

, '^ Froiflard ^ Uv,. f . chap, ^t* ]i!> ik<» *• ' ' 
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c H 4 p. inclined, wherever they arc unfortunate, eoouglb 

XV. to be their own mafters **. 

ijsr. Their prefent leader wasr James d' Arteville , a 

brewer in Ghent, who gove-ned them with a 
more abfolute fway than had ever been afTumed 
by anv of their lawful fovereigns : He placed and 
difplaced the magiftrates at pleafure : He was 
accompanied by a guard, who, on the lead fjgnal 
from him , iriftantly aflaflinated any roan that 
happened to fall under his difpleafure : All the 
cities of Flanders were jfuU of »his fpies; and it 
was immediate death to give him the fmalleft 
umbrage: The few nobles, who remained in 
the country, lived in continual terror from his 
violence : He feized the eftates of all thofe whotn 
he had either banifhed or murdered; and bellow- 
ing a pah on their wives and children, converted 
the remainder to his own ufe **. Such were the 
firft effeds, that Europe faw, of popular violence; 
after having groaned, during fo many ages, under 
monarchical and ariftocratical tyranny. 
, Jamvs d'Arteyille was the man, to whom 
Edward addrefled himfelf for bringing over the 
Flemings to his interefts; arid that prince, the 
mod haughty and moft afpiring of the age, never 
courted any ally with fo much affiduity and fo 
ittany (ubmiflSons , as he employed towards this 
feditious and criminal tradelman. D'Arteville,pr6qd 
of thefe advances from the king of England , and 
fenfible that the Flemings were naturally inclined 

" Mcycnis. FA)iftJrd, By. i. chap.. )o. '• Ibid. . 
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to maintain connexions with the Englifh, who chap. 
furnifhed thcnd the materials of their woollen xv. 
manufadpres, the chief fource of their opulence, 
readily embraced the interefts of Edward, and 
invited him over into the Low Countries. Edward, 
before he entered on this great cnterprife, affedled 
to confult his parliament, afked their advice, and 
obtained their confent **. And the more to 
flrengthen his hands, he procured from them a 
grant of 20,000 Cacks of wool ; which might 
amount to about a hundred thoufand pounds: 
This commodity was a good inftrument to em- 
ploy with the Flemings; and the price of it with 
his German allies. He completed the other necef- 
fary fums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, 
by confifcating or rather robbing at once all the 
Lombards, who now exercifed the invidious trade, 
formerly monopolized by the Jews, of lending 
on intereft *' ; and being attended by a body of 
Englifh forces, and by feveral of his nobility, 
he failed over to Flanders. 

The German princes, in order to juftify their isit^ 
unprovoked hoftilities againft France, had required 
the findUon of fome legal authority; and Edward, 
that he might give them fatisfadion on this head, 
had supplied to Let^is of Bavaria , then emperor, 
atid had been created by him vicar of the empire; 
an empty tide , but which feemed to give him 
a right of commanding the fervice of the princes 

^* Cotton's Abrk^ '*' Dugd« Baron. toL if. p^ 
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G H k f. pf Germany ^*. The Flemings, who were vaflals 
yy. pf France, pretending like fcruplcs with regard 
t}}9f (to the invafion of their Hege lord; Edward, bjr 
jthe advice of d'Arteville, affumed, In hi^ commif- 
fiOHA, the title of king of France, and; ia virtue 
of this right, claimed their aHidance for dethron- 
ing Philip de Valois, the ufurper of his kingdom *'. 
This ftep, which, he feared, would dcftroy all 
future amity between the kingdoms , and beget 
rndlefs and implacable jealoufies in Franqe, was 
not taken by him without much reludance and 
befitation: And not being in itfelf very juftifi- 
able, it ha$ in the ifTue been attended with many 
mifcries to both kingdoms. From this period we 
inay date the commencement of that great animo* 
fity, which the Englifh nation have cv^er fince 
|)orn tQ the French , which has fo vifible an 
influence on all future tranfadions, and which 
has been, and continues to be the fpring i^f 
piany rafh and precipitate refotutions ao^ong 
them. In all the preceding reigns fmce the eon- 
queft, the hodilities between the two crowns had 
been only cafual and temporary; and as they 
had never been attended with any bloody or 
dangerous event , the traces of them were eafily 
obliterated by the firft treaty of pacification. The 
JSnglip) nobility and gentry valued themfelves oa 
^hcir Frepch or Norman cxtradion : They a^eded 
y) jcmplpy (he language of that country iq ali 

FroifTard, liv. i. chap. }$. ^^ Heming. p. J9|. 

^.alfinghan^ , p. 14}, 
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public tranfaftions , and even in familiar convcr- H A Pi 
fation : And both the Englifh court and camp xv. 
being always full of nobles, who came from *^^^ 
different provinces of France, the two people 
-were^ during fome centuries, more intermingled 
together than any two'diftindl nations, whom we 
meet with in hiftory^ But the fatal pretenfions of 

. Kdward III. diffplved all thefe connexions, and 
left the feeds of great animofuy in both countries, 

' cfpecialiy among the En^li(h. For it is remark- 
able , that this latter nation , though they were 
commonly the aggreffors, and by their fucccfs 
and fituation were enabled to commit the moft 
cruci injuries on the other, have always retained 
a ftronger tindlure of national antipathy ; nor is 
their hatred retaliated on them to an equal degree 
by the French. That country lies in the middle 
of Europe , has been fucceffively engaged in 
hoftilities with all its neighbours, the popular 
prejudices liave been diverted into many channels, 
and , among a people of fofter manners , they 
never rofe to a great height againft any particular 
nation. 

Philip made great preparations againft the 
attack from the Englifh, and fuch as feemed more 
than fuflRcient to fecure him from the danger, 
Bcfides the concurrence of aJl the nobility in his 
own populous and warlike kingdom, his foreign 
alliances were both more cordial and more 
powerful than thofe which were formed by his 
antagonift. The pope, who, at this time; lived 
in Avignon, was dependent on France^ and 
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e H 4 r. being difgufted at the connexions between Edward 
XV. and Le^yis of Bavaria , whom he had excommu- 
nicated, he embraced with zeal and ftncerity the 
caufc of the French monarch. The king of Navarre, 
the duke of Britanny, the count of Bar, were in 
the fame interefls ; and on the fide of Germany , 
the king o£ Bohemia, the Palatine, the dukes of 
Lorrair>c and Auftria, the bifliop of Liege, the. 
counts of Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. 
Th^ allies of Edward were in themfelves weaker; 
and having no objedl, but his money, which 
began to be exhaufted, they were flow in their 
1839. m6tions and irrefolute in their meafures. The 
duke of Brabant, the moft powerful among them, 
fqemed even inclined to withdraw himfelf wholly 
from the alliance ^ and the king was neceflitated, 
both to give the Brabanters new privileges in 
trade, and to contrad his fon Edward with the 
daughter of that prince, ere he could bring him 
to fulfil his engagements. The fummer was wafted 
in conferences and negociations before Edward 
could take the iield; and he was* obliged, in 
order to allure his German allies into his meafures, 
to pretend that the firft attack fliould be made 
upon Cambray , a city of the empire which had 
been garrifoned by Philip **. But finding , upon 
trial, the difficulty of the enterprife, he conduded 
them towards the frontiers of France; and he 
there faw, by a fenfible proof, the vanity of 
his expedations : The count of Namur,* and 

** Hcming. p. 305. Froiffard, liv. i. chap. jj. 
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even the count of Hainault, his brother-in-law, chap. 
(for the old count was dead) refufed to commence xv. 
hoftilities againft their liege lord , and retired ^i^^ 
with their troops *'. So little account did they 
make of Edward's pretenfions to the crown of 
France ! 

The king , however , entered the enemy's vrar with 
country , and encamped on the fields of Viron- ^""5*- 
foffe near Capelle, wifh an army of near 50,000 
men , compofed almofl;* entirely of foreigners : 
Philip approached him with an army of near 
double the force , compofed chiefly of native 
fubjedls; and it was, daily expedled that a battle 
would enfue. But theEnglifh monarch was averfe 
to engage againft fo great a fuperiority : The 
French thought it fufficient if he eluded the 
attacks of his enemy, without running any un- 
neceffary hazard. The two armies faced each 
other for fome days: Mutual defknces werefent; 
And Edward , at laft, retired into Flanders, and 
difbanded his army **. 

Such was the fruidefs and almoft ridiculous 
conclufion of Edward's mighty preparations; and 
as his meafures were the moft prudent , that 
could be embraced in his fituation, he might learn 
from experience in what a hopelefs cnterprife he 
was engaged. His expences , though they had 
led to no end, had been confuming and det 
trudivc : He had contradted near 300,000 pounds 

*' Froiflard, liv. i. chap. ^o. ** Ibid. chap. 41^ 42, 
4j. Heming.p. 307. Walling, p. 14J. 
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It A p. of debts *' ; he had anticipated all his revenue : 
XV. he had pawned every thing of value , which be- 
m% longed either to himfelf or his queen ; he was 
obliged in fome meafure even to pawn himfelf to 
his creditors, by not failing to England, till he 
obtained their permiflion , and by promiling ou 
his word of honor to return in perfon , if he 
did not remit their money. 

But he was a prince of too much fpirit to be 
difcouraged by the firft difficulties of an under, 
taking ; and he was anxious to retrieve his honor 
bynjore fuccefsful and more gallant enterprifes. 
For this purpofe, he had, during the courfe of 
the campaign, fent orders to fummon a parliament 
by his fon Fdward , whom he had left with the 
title of guardian , and to demand fome fupply in 
his urgent neceflitics. The barons feemed inclined 
to grant hisrequeft; but the knights , who often, 
at Chis time , aded as a feparate body from the 
burgeffes , made fome fcruple of taxing their con- 
jlituents , without their confent ; and they defired 
the guardian to fummon a new parliament, which 
might be properly impowered for that purpofc. 
The fituation of the king and parliament was., 
for the time, nearly fimilar to that which they 
conftantly fell into about the beginning of the 
lad century ; and fimiiar confequences began 
vifibly to appear. The king , fenfible of the 
frequent demands which he fbould be obliged to 
xiaake on his people, had been anxious to enfure 

*^ Cotton's Abridg. p. 17. 
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to his friends a . feat hi the houfe of commons ^ c H a p^ 
and at his in(iigation , the fberifl&and other places XT. 
men had made intereft to be eledled into ^th^ *»*•• 
aflennbly ; an abufe which the knights defired tm 
king to cdrred by the tenor of his writ of funrj- 
mons , and which was accordingly remedied. Ort 
the other hand , the knights had profeffcdly 
annexed conditions to their intended grant, and ^ 
required a confiderable retrenchment of the royal 
prerogatives , particularly with regard to pur« 
veyance , and the levying of the ancient; feudal 
aids for knighting the king's eldeft fon , and 
marrying hi^eldeft daughter. The new parliament^ 
galled by the guardian', retailed the fame free 
fpirit; and though they offered a large fy^pply of 
30,00a facks of wool , no bufinefs was concluded; 
becaufethe conditions, which they annexed, ap« 
peared too high to be compenfated by a temporary 
conceflion. But when Edward himfelf came over 
to England , he fummoned another parllanlent^ 
and he had the intereft to procure a fupply on 
more moderate terms. A confirmation of the twa 
charters and of the privileges of boroughs , a 
pardon for old debts and trefpaffes, and a remedy 
for fomc abufes in the execution of common law , 
were the chief conditions infided on ; and the king , 
in return for his c<xnce(Iions on thcfe heads, ob^ 
tained from the barons and knights an unufua-l 
grant for two years of the ninth ftieaf, lamb, and 
fleece on their eftates , and from the burgeffes , a 
ninth of their moveables at their true value. The 
whole parliament alfo granted a duty of forty 
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c HAP. ihillings on each fack of wool exported , on each 
XV. three hundred wool -fells, and on each laft of 
kather for the fame term of years ; but dreading 
tne arbitrary fpirit of the crown , they exprefsly 
declared , that this grant was to continue no 
longer, and was not to be drawn into precedent. 
Being foon after fenfible, that this fupply, though 
confiderable and very unufual in that age , would 
come in flowly , and would not anfwer the king's 
urgent ncceffities, proceeding both from his debts, 
and his preparations for war ; they agreed , that 
20,000 facks of wool fhould immediately be 
granted him, and their value be deducted from 
the ninths , which were afterwards t6 be levied. 
But there appeared , at this time , another 
jealoufy in the parliament , which was very 
reafonable , and was founded on a fentiment that 
ought to have engaged them rather to check than 
fupport the king in all thofe ambitious projects , 
io little likely to prove fuccefsful , and fo dan« 
gerbus to the - nation , if they did. Edward , 
who, befDre the commencement of the former 
campaign, had, in feveral commiffions, affumed 
the title of king of France, now more openly, 
in all public deeds, gave himfelf that appellation , 
and always quartered the arms of France with 
thofe of England in his feals and enfigns. The 
parliament thought proper to obviate the con- 
fequ^nces of this meafure , and to declare that they 
owed him no obedience as king of France, and 
that the two kingdoms muft for ever remain diftinc^ 
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and independent **. They undoubtedly forefaw , c"h a p. 
that France, if fubdued, would in the end prove xv. 
the feat of government; and they deemed this 
previous proteftation neceflary , in order to pre- 
vent their becoming a province to that monarchy. 
A frail fecurity , if the event had really taken 
place! 

As Philip was apprized , from the preparations i34#. 
which were making both in England and the low 
Countries, that he muft expedl another invafion 
from Edward , he fitted out a great fleet of 400 
veffels, manned with 40,000 men, andhe (lationed 
them off Sluife , with a view of intercepting the 
king in his paffage. The Englifli navy was much Na?ai vie- 
inferior in number , confifting only of 240 fail;|YJ^'j ^ 
but whether it were by the fuperior abilities of 
Edward, or the greater dexterity of his feamen, 
they gained the wind of the enemy , and had the 
fun in their backs ; and with thefe advantages 
began the adlion. The battle was fierce and 
bloody : The Englilh archers, whofe force and 
addrefs were now much celebrated , galled thfe 
French on their approach : And when the Ships 
grappled together, and the conteft became more 
fteady and furious , the example of the king , and 
of fo many gallant noblqs, who accompanied him^ 
animated to fuch a degree the feamen and foldiery , 
that they maintained every where a fuperiority 
ov€r the enemy. The French alfo had be^n 
gaiky of fome impi^udencf in takiqg their ftadon 
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C H A p. fo near the coaft of Ftanders , and. chufmg that 
XV. place for the fccnc of adion. The Flemings , 
'346. defcrying the battle , hurried out of thefr harbour«, 
and brought a reinforcement to the Englifli; which, 
coming onexpedledly , had a greater effedl than in 
proportion to its power and numbers. Two 
hundred and thirty French fhips w^re taken : 
Thirty thou£and Frenchmen were kilted^ with 
two of their admirals: The Tofs of the Englifh 
was inconfiderable , compared to the greatnefs and 
importance of the vidory ^'. None of Philip's 
courtiers , it is faid ^ dared to inform him of the 
event ; till his fool or jefter gave him a hint , 
by which he difcovered the Ipfs that he had 
fuftained**; 

The luftre of this great iuccels incrcafed the 
king s. authority among his allies , who affembled 
their forces with expedition f and joined the Eng- 
lifh army. Edward marched to the frontiers of 
^ France at the head of above roo,ooo men confiding 
chiefly of foreigners , a more numerous army than , 
cither befqre or fince , has ever been commanded 
hy any king of England *'. At the fajne time , 
the Flemings , to the numbef of 50,000 men , 
inarched out under the command of Robert o£ 
Artois , and laid fiege to St. Omer ; but this tu- 
fnultuary army , compofed entirely of tradefmen , 
unexperienced in war , was routed by a £alJy of 

** Froiffitfd, liv. i. ch^* ^i. Avesbury, p. $tf^ Heming. 
p. Ui. *• Walfing. p. 148, 

Ryraer, voL v. p. 197. 
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the garrifon , and notwithftanding the abilities chap. 
of their leader, was thrown into fuch a panic, xv. 
that they were iriftantly difperfcd, and never more ^^^^ 
appeared in the field. The enterprifes of Edward, 
though not attended with fo inglorious an iffue, 
proved equally vain and fruitlefs. The kijig of 
France had aflembled ah army tiiore nunierbus 
than the Englifli ; was accompanied by all the 
chief nobility of his kingdom ; was attended by 
many foreign princes , and even by three monarchs, 
the kings of Bohemia, Scotland, and Navarre ** : 
Yet he ftill adhered to the prudent refoliition of 
putting nothing to hazard , and after throwing 
ftrong garrifons into all the frontier towns , he 
retired backwards , perfuaded , that the enemy ^ 
having wafted their force in fome tedious and 
unfuccefsful enterprife, would afford him an eafy 
viftory. 

TouRNAY was at that time one of the raoft 
confiderable cities 'of Flanders , containing above 
60,000 inhabitants of all ages^ who were affec- 
tionate to the French government; and as the 
fccret of Edward's dcfign had not been ftridly 
kept, Philip learned, that the Englifli, in order 
to gratify their Flemifh allies, had intended to 
open the campaign with the fiege of this placet 
He took care therefore to fupply it with a garrifon 
of 14,000 men , commanded by the braveft no- 
bility of France ; and he reafonably expcdled , 
that thefe forces , joined totte inhabitants^ wottW 

^* FfoifTard, liv. i. chap- 57. 
Vol. IlL Q 
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c H A Pf be able to defend the city agaioft all the efforts of 
XV. the enemy. Accordhigly , Edward > when ha 
U40. commenced the fiege about the end of July* 
found every where an obftinate refinance: The 
valor of one fide was encountered with equal 
valor by the other : Every affault was repulfed 
and proved unfuccefsful : And the king was at 
lall obliged to turn the fiege into a blockade, 
in hopes that the great numbers of the garrifon 
and citizens, which had enabled nhem to defend 
themfelves againd his attacks , would but expofe 
them to be the more eafily reduced by famine ". 
The count of Eu , who commanded in Tournay , 
as foon as he perceived that the Englifh had 
formed this plan of operations , endeavoured to 
fave his provifions, by expelling ail the ufelefs 
mouths ; and the duke of Brabant , who wilhed 
no fuccefs to Edward^s enterj^rifes , gave every 
one a free palTage through his quarters. 

After the fiege had continued ten weeks, the 
city was reduced to diftrefs; ^nd Philip , recalling 
all his fcattered garrifons , advanced towards the 
Encclilh camp at the head of a mighty army, 
with an intention of ftill avoiding any decifive 
adion , but of feeking fome opportunity for 
throwing relief into the place. Here F.dward, 
^ irritated with the fmall progrefe he had hitherto 

made , and with the didagreeable profped that lay 
before him , fent Philip a defiance by a herald ; 
and challenged him to decide their claims for the 

' ^' Fraiflardy liv. L clu^. f4« 
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crown of France, either by fmgle combat, or by c h a . 
an adion of a hundred againft a hundred , or by xv. 
a general engagement. But Philip replied , that '^^^ 
Edward having done homage to him for the 
dutchy of Guienne , and having folemnly ac- 
knowledged him for l?is fuperior, it by no means 
became him to fend a defiance to his liege lord 
and fovereign : That he was confident, notwith- 
flanding all Edward's preparations , and his con- 
jundion >yiih the rebellious Flemings , he himfelf 
Ihould foon be able to chafe him from the fron« 
tiers of France: That as the hoftilities from Eng- 
land had prevented him from executing his pur-, 
pofed crufade againft the infidels , he trufted ia 
the aflfiftance of the Almighty , who would reward 
bis pious intentions , and punifli the aggreflbr, 
whofe ill -grounded claims had rendered them 
abortive: That Edward propofed a duel on very 
unequal terms , and offered to hazard only his 
own perfon , againft both the kingdom of France, 
and the perfon of the king: But that, if he would 
increafe the ftake , and put alfo the kingdom of 
England on the iffuc of the duel , he would , not- 
withftanding that the terms would ftill be unequal, 
very willingly accept of the challenge '*. It was 
cafy to fee , that thefe mutual bravadoes wert 
intended only to dazzle the populace , and that 
the two kings were too wife to think of executing 
their pretended purpofe, 

. ** DuTillet, Recueil de Tratez , &c. Heming. p, }2^, 
126. ^aiBng. p. 149. 
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i H A P. While the French and Englifh armies- lay in 
XV. this fituation , and a general adlion was every day 
'^^ expeded, Jane, countefs dowager of Hainault, 
interpofed with her good offices , and endeavoured 
to conciliate peace between the contending mo- 
narchs , and to prevent any farther efFufion of 
blood. This princefs was mother-in-law to 
Edward, and filler to Philip; and though fhe had 
taken the vows in a convent, and had renounced 
the world, fhe left her retreat -on this occafion, 
and employed all her pious efforts to allay thofe 
animofities , which had taken place between perfons 
fo nearly related to her, and to each other. As 
Philip had no material claims on his antagonift, 
fhe found that he hearkened willingly to the pro- 
pofals ; and even the haughty and ambitious Ed- 
) ward , convinced of his fruitlefs attempt , was 
not averfe to her negociation. He was fenfible 
from fcxperience, that he had engaged in an enter- 
prife which far exceeded his force ; and that the 
power of England was never likely to prevail 
over that bf a fuperior kingdom , firmly united 
under an able and prudent monarch. ^ He dif- 
covered, that all the allies, whom he could gain 
by negociation , were at bottom averfe to hi^ 
cnterprife; and though they might fecond it to Jl 
certain length , would immediately detach them- 
felvcs, and oppofe its final accomplifhment , if 
ever they could be brought to think , that there 
was ferioufly any danger of it. He even faw, 
that their chief purpofe was to obtain money 
from him j and as his fupplies from England camfc 
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in very flowly^ and had much difappointcd his c |f > f - 
€xpedations, he perceived their growing indifFei^- xy» 
ence in his caufe , and their defire of embracing nf^ 
all plaufibic terms of accommodation. Convinced 
at lad , that an undertaking muft be imprudent , 
•which could only be fypported by means fo 
unequal to the end, he concluded a truce, whicji 
left both parties in pofleffioa of their prefent 39- 3^ scft, 
quifitions , and ftopped all farther hoftilities on the 
fide of the Low Countries , Guienne , and Scotland , 
till JMidfummer next ". A negociation wasfoo^i 
after opened at Arras, under the mediation pf the 
pope's legates ; and the truce was attempted to be 
converted into a folid peace. Edward here re- 
quired, that Philip ihould free Guienne from all 
claims of fuperiority , and entirely withdraw, his 
protedion from Scotland : But as he feei^ed not 
any wife entitled to make fuch high deipap.ds^, 
cither from his paft fucceffes, or future profpc<as^ 
they were totally rcjeded by Philip, who agreed 
only to a prolongation of the tfuce. 

The king of France foon after detached the 
emperor Lewis from the alliance of Eqgland , and 
engaged him to revoke the title of imperial vicar, 
which he had conferred on Edward '*. The king'^ 
other allies on the frontiers of France , dilappqinte4 
in their hopes, gradually withdrew frpo^.the.con* 
' federacy. And Edward himfelf , harafled.by hi$ 

'* Froiflard , liv. i..chap. 64. Avcsbory, p. 6?. 
" Heming..p. j$2. Ypod* fjcult p. 514. Knyghtoa^ 
p. 3580. 
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*6 n 4 p. numerous and importunate creditors, was obliged 

^y* to make his efcipc by fteajth into England. 
Domefti^ Thii unufu^I tax of a ninth flieaf, lamb, and 

ciiiiurkAjieM. flecce , Impofed by parliament, together with the 
great want of money, and (lill more, of credit in 
England , had rendered the remittances to Flanders 
extremely backward ; nor could it be expeded , 
'' * that any expeditious' method of colledling aq im- 
pofition, which was fo new in itfelf, and which 
yielded only a gradual produce, could pofl[ibly be 
contrived by th^ king or his minifters. And though 
the parliament, forefeeing the inconvenience , had 
granted, asaprefentrefource, ?o,ooofacksofwool, 
the only'Englifl) goods that bore a fure price in 
foreign markets, and were the next to ready money ; 
it was impoflible, btit the getting poffeflfion of 
fuch ar bulky commodity, the gathering of it 
'from different parts of the kingdom, and the dif- 
pofing of it' abroad , muft ta!?e up more time than 
the urgency of the king's affairs would permit, 
and myft occafiqn all the difappointments com- 
plained of, during the courfe of the campaign. 
But though nothing had happened, which Ed- 
ward might npt reafonably have forefecn , he was 
fo irritated with the unfortunate iffue of his riiili- 
ti^ry operatioos , and fo n^uch vexed and affronted 
hy his foreign crcditor$, (hat he was determined 
to throw the blame fomewhere off himfelf , nnd 
he came in very bad humor into England. He 
difcovcred his peevifli difpofition by the firft ^A 
^hich he performed after his arrival : As he landed 
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unexpcdedly , he found the Tower negligently c H a f. 
guarded ; and he immediately committed to prifon xv. 
the conftable and all others who had the charge V^**^* 
of that fortrefs , and he treated them with unufual 
rigor ". His vengeance fell next on the officers 
of the revenue , the Iherififs , the cplledors of the 
taxes y the undertakers of all kinds; and befides 
difmiffing all of them from their employments , 
he appointed commiffioners to enquire into their 
condudl ; and thefe men , in order to gratify the 
king's humor ; were fure not to find any perfon 
innocent, who came before them '*. Sir John S^ 
Paul , keeper of the privy feal , Sir John Stonorc, 
chief juftice, Andrew Aubrey , mayor of London, 
were difplaced and imprifoned; as were alfo the 
bifliop of Chichefter, chancellor, and the bifhop 
of Litchfield , treafurer. Stratford , archbifhop of 
Canterbury , to whom the charge of collecting 
the new taxes had been chiefly intrufled , fell 
likewife under the king's difpleafure , but being' 
abfent at the time of Edward's arrival , he efcaped 
feeling the immediate eflfedls of it. 

Therk were ftrong reafons, which might difc 
courage the kings of England , in thofe ages , 
from beftowing the chief offices of the crown oq 
prelates and other ecclefiadical perfons. Thefc 
men had fo intrenched themfelves in privileges 
and immunities , and fo openly challenged an exk 
emption from all fecylar jurifdidUon , that np civil 

*' Ypod. Ncudp. SI J. '* Aresbury, p, 7^ 

Henpog. p. izC. WaUingham, p. iso. 

ft4 
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HAP. penalty could be inflided on them for any roal- 
XV. verfation in office ; and as even treafon itfelf was 
declared to be no canonical offence , nor was 
allowed to be a fufficient reafon for deprivation 
or other fpiritual cenfures , that order of men had 
cnfured to themfelves an almofl total impunity, 
and were not bound by any political law or 
ftatute. But , on the other hand , there were, many 
peculiar caufes which favored their promotion. 
Befides that they pofTefTed almoft all the learning 
of the age, and were beft qualified for civil em- 
ployments ; the prelates enjoyed equal dignity 
with the greateft barons , and gave weight , by 
their perfonal authority, to the powers intruded 
with them : While , at the fame time , they did 
not endanger the crown by accumulating wealth 
or influence in their families, and were reftrained 
by the decency of their charader , from that 
open rapine and violence , fo often pradifed by 
the nobles. Thefe motives had induced Edward, 
as well as many of his predeceffors , to intruft the 
chief departments of government in the bands of 
ccclefiaftics, at the hazard of feeing them difown 
his authority as foon as it was turned againft thenK 
*34«- This was the cafe with archbifliop Stratford 

That prelate, informed of Edward's indignation 
^gaind him, prepared himfelf for the dorm; and 
not content with danding upon the defenfive, 
he refolved, by beginning the attack, to fhow 
the king, that he knew the privileges of, his 
charader , and had courage to maintain them. 
He ilTued a general fentence of excommunication 
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ligainft all , who , on any pretext , exercifed chap. 
violence on the perfon or goods of clergymen^ xv. 
^vho infringed thofe privileges fecured by the ^34i. 
great charter, and by ecclefiaftical canons; or 
"who accufed a prelate of treafon or any other 
crime, in order to bring him under the king's 
difpleafure **. Even Edward had reafon to think 
himfelf ftruck at by this fentcnce; both on account 
of the imprifonment of the two bifhops and that 
of other clergymen concerned in levying the taxes, 
and on account of his feizing their lands and move- 
ables, that he might make them anfwerable for 
any balance , >vhich remained in their hands. 
The clergy, AVith the primate at their head, were 
now formed into a regular combination againd the 
king J and many calumnies were fpread againfl 
him, in order to deprive him of the confidence 
and affedions of his people. It was pretended , 
that he meant to recal the general pardon , and 
the remillion which he had granted of old debts, 
and to impofe new and arbitrary taxes without 
confent of parliament. The archbifliop went fo 
far, in a letter to the king himfelf, as to tell him, 
that there were two powers, by which the world 
was governed, the holy pontifical apoftolic dig- 
nity , and the royal fubordinate authority : That 
of thefe two powers , the clerical was evidently 
the fuprcme ; fince the priefts were to anfwer , 
at the tribunal of the divine judgment, for the ■ 

Heming. f). 5^9. Ang. Sacra, vol. 1. p. ii , zz* 
WalGngham, p. 155. 
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c » A p. condudl of king^ themfelvcs: That the clergy 
XV, were the fpiritual fathers of all the faithful , and 
»»♦«• amongd others of kings and princes j and were 
entitled, by a heavenly charter, to diredl their 
vrills and acilions , and to cenfurc their tranfgref- 
fions : And that prelates had heretofore cited em- 
pcrors before their tribunal , had fitten in judgment 
on their life and behaviour, and had anathema<< 
tized them for their obftinatc offences **. Thcfc 
topics were not well calculated to appeafe Ed- 
ward's indignation ; and when he called a par* 
liament, he fent not to the primate, as to the 
other peers, a fummons to attend it. Stratford 
was not difcouraged at this mark of negledt or 
anger: He appeared before the gates, arrayed in 
• bis pontifical robes , holding the crofier in his 

band , and accompanied by a pompous train of 
pricfts and prelates ; and he required admittance as 
the firft and highcft peer in the realm. During 
two days, the king rejeded his application : But 
fenfible, either that this affair might be attended 
with dangerous confequences , or that in his im- 
patience he had groundlefsly accufed the primate 
of malverfation in his office » which feems really 
to have been the cafe; he at laft permitted him 
to take his feat, and was reconciled to him **. 

Edward now found bimfelf in a bad fituation 
both with his own people and with foreign ftates ; 
and it required all his genius and capacity to 

•• Anftlia Sacra, voL i. p. ay. *' IMd. p. )8 • 

J9t40, 41* 
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extricate himfelf from fuch multiplied difficulties chap* 
and embarrafTments. His unjuft and exorbitant xv* 
claims on France and Scotland bad engaged him '*♦*' 
in an implacable war with thefe two kingdoms, 
his neareft neighbours : He bad lofl almoft all his 
foreign alliances by his irregular payments: He 
^¥as deeply involved in debts, for which he 
owed a confuming intereft : His military operations 
had vanilhed into fmoke; and except his naval 
vidory, none of them had been attended even 
with glory or renown , either to himfelf or to the 
nation : 1 he animofity between him and the cler- 
gy was open and declared-: The people were dit 
contented on account of many arbitrary meafures^ 
in which he had been engaged : And what was 
more dangerous, the nobility, taking advantage . 
of his prcfent neceflities , were determined to 
retrench his power , and by encroaching on the 
ancient prerogatives of the crown , to acquire to 
themfelves independence and authority. But the 
afpiring genius of Edward , which had fo far 
tranfported him beyond the bounds of difcretion, 
proved at lad fufficient to re -inflate him in his 
former authority, and finally to render his reign 
the mod triumphant that is to be met with in 
ipnglifli ftoryi Though for the prefent he was 
obliged, with fome k)fs of honor, to yield to 
the current, which bore fo ftrongly againft him. 
The parliament framed an ad , which was likely 
to produce confiderable innovations in the go* 
vernmcnt. They premifed , that, whereas the 
great charter bad, to the maoifeft peril and flandef 
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c H A p. of the king and damage of his people , been 
XV. violated in many points , particularly, by the im- 
1341. prifonment of free men and the feizure of their 
goods, without fuit, indi<5lment, or trial, it was 
ncceffary to confirm it anew , and to oblige all 
the chief officers of the law , together with the 
fteward and chamberlain of the houfehold , the 
keeper of the privy - feal , the controller and 
treafurer of the wardrobe , and thofe who were 
intrufted with the education of the young prince, 
to fwear to the regular obfervance of it. They 
alfo remarked , that the peers of the realm had 
formerly been arre(ied and imprifoned, and diC* 
pofTeffed of their temporalities and lands » and 
even forae of them put to death , without judg- 
ment or trial, and they therefore enaded that 
fuch violences ihould henceforth ceafe, and no 
peer* be punifhed but by the award of his peers 
in parliament. They required , that , whenever 
any of the gfeat offices above mentioned became 
vacant , the king (hould fill it by the advice of 
his council , and the confenc of fuch barons as 
fhould at that time be found to refide in the 
neighbourhood of the court. And they enadled, 
that , on the third day of every feflion , the king 
fhould refume into his own hand all thefe offices, 
except thofe of juftices of the two benches and 
the barons of exchequer ; that the minifters. fhould 
for the time be reduced to pifivate perfons; that 
they fhould in that condition anfwer before par- 
liament to any accufation brought againfl them ; 
^nd th^t, U they \yere fpupd any wUc guilty ^ 
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they ihould finally be difpoITefled of their offices , c H a P* 
and more able perfons be fubftituted in their xv. 
place **. By thefe Jaft regulations , the barons *^*'* 
approached as near as they durft to thofe rc- 
ftridions , which had formerly beeri impofed on 
Henry III. and Edward II. and which , from the 
dangerous confequences attending them , had be* 
come fo generally odious , that they did not expert 
to have either the concurrence of the people in 
demanding them, or the affent of the prefentking 
in granting them. 

In return for thefe important conceflions, the 
parhament offered the king a grant of 20,000 facks 
of wool; and his wants were fo urgent, fronx 
the clamours of his creditors , and the demands of 
his foreign allies, that he was obliged to accept 
of the fupply on thefe hard conditions. He 
ratified this ftatute in full parliament ; but he 
ftcretly entered a pr6teft of fuch a nature, as was 
fufficient , one (hould imagine , to deftroy all 
future truft and confidence with his people : He 
declared, that, as foon as his convenience per- 
mitted , he would , from his own authority, 
revoke what had been extorted from him '*. 
Accordingly , he was no fooner poffeffed of the 

** i^ Edw. III. '* Statutes at Large, i^ Edw. 

III. That this proteft of the king^s was fecret appears 
evidently , fince dtherwife it woirid have been ridiculous 
in the parliament to have accepted of his affent : Befides 
the king owns that he diJTembUd , which would not IwVc 
been the cafe , had bis proteil be^n public* 
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CHAP, parliamentaty fupply , than he ifTued an edidt « 
XV. which contains many extraordinary pofitions and 
»34i. pretenfions* He firft afferts that that ftatute had 
beqn enaded contrary to law ; as if a free legiflative 
body could ever do any thing illegal. He next 
affirms, that, as it was hurtful to the prerogatives 
of the crown which he had fworn to defend, he 
had only diffembled , when he fecmed to ratify 
it, but that he had never in his own breaft given 
his aflent^to it. He does not pretend , that either 
he or the parliament lay under force; but only 
that fonje inconvenience would have enfued , had 
he not feemingly affixed his fandtion to that pre- 
tended fVatute. He therefore , with the advice of 
his council and of fome earls and barons , abrogates 
and annuls it ; and though he profeffes himfelf 
willing and determined to obferve fuch articles of 
it as were formerly law, he declares it to have 
thenceforth no force or authority **. The par- 
liaments, that were afterwards afTembled, took 
no notice of this arbitrary exertion of royal power, 
which , by a parity of reafon , left all their laws 
at the mercy of the king ; and during the courfe 
of two years, Edward had fo far re-eftablifhcd 
his influence , and freed himfelf from his prefent 
neceffities , that he then obtained from his par- 
liament a legal repeal of the obnoxious flatute **. 
This tranfadlion certainly contains remarkable^ 
circumdances, which difcover the manners and 



'* Statutes at Large, i^ Edw. III. 
** Cotton's Abridgm. p. }8, )9. 
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fentiments of the age , and may prove vrhat chap* 
inaccurate work might be cxpeded from fuch xv. 
rude bands, when employed in legiflation^ and in **♦*• 
rearing the deh'cate fabric of laws and a conftitiuion. 

Bu r though Edward had happily recovered his 
authority at home, which had been impaired by 
the events of the French war, he had undergone 
fo many mortifications from that attempt, and 
£aw fo little profpedl of fuccefs , that be would 
probably have dropped his claim , had not a 
revolution in Britanny opened to him more pro- 
mifmg views, and given his enterprifmg genius a 
full opportunity of difplaying itfelf. — 

John III. duke of Britanny, had, during ^fome Aftirs of 
years found himfelf declining through age and '^"••"■y* 
infirmities; and having no iflue, he was foiicitous 
to prevent thofe diforders to which , on the 
event of his demife, a difputed fuccellion might 
expofe his fubjedls. His younger brother , the 
count of Penthievre, had left only one daughter » 
whom the duke deemed his heir ; and as his 
femily had inherited the dutchy by a female 
fucceffion, he thought her title preferable to that 
of the count of Mountfort, who, being his bro- 
ther by a fecond marriage , was the male heir of 
that principality '*. He accordingly purpofed to 
beftow his niece in marriage on fome perfon^ 
who might be able to defend her rights; and he 
caft his eye on Charles of Blois , nephew of thrf 
king of 1* ranee , by his mother » Margaret of 

** Fraflard, lin i. chap. 64. 
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Chap. Valois, fifter to that monarch. But as he both 

XV. loved his fubjeds and was beloved by then), he 

1341- determined not to take this important ftcp without 

their approbation ; and having aflembled the ftates 

of Britanny , he reprefented to them the ad van- 

tages of that alliance, and the profpedl , which it 

gave , of an entire fettlement of the fucceflion. 

• The Bretons willingly concurred in his choice: 

The marriage was concluded: All his vaffals, 

and among the reft, the count of IVlountfort, 

fwore fealty to Charles and to his confort as to 

their future fovereigns : And every danger of 

civil commotions feemed to be obviated , as far as 

human prudence could provide a remedy againft 

them. 

But on the death of this good prince , the 
ambition of the count of Mountfort broke through 
all thefe regulations , and kindled a war, not 
only dangerous to Britanny , but to a great part 
of Europe. While Charles of Blois was foliciting^ 
at the icourt of France the inveftiture of the 
dutchy, Mountfort was adive in acquiring im- 
mediate poneflTion of it; and by force or intrigue 
hemade hirrifclf mafter of Rennes, Nantz, Breft, 
Hennebonnc , and all the moft important fortreffes 
and engaged many confiderable barons to acknow- 
ledge his authority *'. Senfible that he could 
cxpedl no favor from Philip, he made a voyage 
to England, on pretence of foliciting his claim to 
the earldom of Richmond , which had devolved 

Froillkrd, liv. i. ch&p. 6$, 66, €75.68. 

to 
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to him by his brother's death ; and there , offering chap. 
to do homage to Edward , as king of France , xv. 
for the diuchy of Britanny, he propofcd a ftridl '34*. 
alliance for the fupport of their mutual preten- 
Qons. hdward faw immediately the advantages 
attending this treaty: Mountfort, an adivc and 
valiant prince, clofely united to him by intereft , 
opened at once an entrance into the heart of 
France, and afforded him much more flattering 
views, than his allies on the fide of Germany 
and the Low Countries , who had no fincere 
attachment to his caufe , and whpfe progrefe was 
alfo obflrucfled by thofe numerous fortifications , 
\yhich had been raifed on that frontier. Robert 
of Artois was zealous in inforcing thefe con* 
fiderations: The ambitious fpirit of Edward was 
little difpofed to fit down under thofe repulfcs R^„p^a, ^p 
which he had received, and which , he thought, the war wir^ 
had fo much impaired his reputation : And it ^""<^*- 
required a very (hort negociation to conclude a 
-treaty of alliance between two men ; who , 
though their pleas with regard to the preference 
of male or female fucceffion weredircdly oppofite, 
were intimately conncdled by their immediate 
interefts **. 

As this treaty was ftill a fecret, Mountfort, on 
his return, ventured to appear at Paris, in order 
to defend his caufe before the court of peers , 
but obferving Philip and his judges to be pre* 
pofTetled againft his * title , and dreading their 

*' Froiffard, lir. i. chap. 69. 

Vol. III. VL 
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CHAP, intentions of arrefting him , till he fhould rcftore 
XV. "what he had feized by violence, hefuddenly made 
his efcape ; and war immediately commenced be- 
tween him and Charles of Blois **. Philip fcnt 
his eldeft fon , the duke of Normandy , with a 
powerful army , to the afliftance of the latter ; and 
Mountfort, unable to keep the field againft his 
rival , remained in the city of Nantz , where he 
was befieged. Thccity was taken by the treachery 
of the inhabitants; Mountfort fell into the hands 
of his enemies ; was condudled as a prifoner to 
Paris ; and was fhut up in the tower of the 
Louvre ^*. 
J343, This event feemed to put an end to the pre- 

tenfions of the count of Mountfort; but his af- 
fairs were immediately retrieved by an unexpeded 
incid^pt, which infpired new life and vigor int^ 
his party. Jane of Flanders /countefs of Mount- 
fort, the moft extraordinary "woman of the age, 
was roufed , by the captivity of her hufband , 
from thofe domeftic cares, to which flie had hi- 
therto limited her genius ; and Ihe courageoufly 
undertook to fupport the falling fortunes of her 
family. No fooner did fhe receive the fatal in-^ 
telligence, than (he afFembkd the inhabitants of 
Rennes, where (he then refided ; and carrying her 
infant fon in her arms , deplored to them the ca- 
lamity of their fovereign. She recommended td 
their care the illuftrious orphan , the fole male 
remaining of their ancient princes , .who had 

''^ Foiffaid , liv. 1. chap. 70, 71^ '^* Ibid. cbep. 7^. 
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governed them with fuch indufgencc and lenity , c ri A ii 

and to whom they had ever profefled the moft xv. 

zealous attachment. She declared herfelf willing U4^ 

to run all hazards with them in fo juft a caufe; 

difcovered the refources which ftill remained in 

the alliance of England ; and entreated them ttf 

make one effort againft an ufufper , who , being 

impofed on them by the arms of France / would 

in return make a facrifice to his protedlor of the 

ancient Kberties of Britanny. The aucfience , 

moved by the affedling appearance, and infpiriterf 

by the noble condudl, of the princefs, vowed to . 

live and die with her in defending thcf rights of 

her family : KW the other fortreffes of Britann^ 

embraced the fame refolution: The coufntefs Went 

from place to place , encouraging the gari'ifons , 

providing them with every thing neceffary fo/ 

fubfiftance , and Concerting the proper pians of 

defence ; and after (be had put the whole pro-* 

vince in a good pofturc , Ihe fhut herfelf up in 

Hennebonne , where flie waited with impatience 

the arrival of thbfe fuccours, Which Edward had^ 

promifed her. Mean while, (he Tent over hier fon 

to England , that (he might both put him in a 

place of fefety, and engage the kir^g more ftVongly, 

by fuch a pledge, to cmbrafce with zeal die in- 

terefts of her family. 

Charles ot Biok , atixious to make himfell 
mafter of fo important a fortrefs ai5 Henhebone , 
and ftill more to take the countefs prifoiier, from? 
whofe vigor and capacity all the difficulties to h\9 
fucceffion in Britanny noW proceeded , fat dowrf 
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li A P. before the place, with a great army, compofed 
XV. of French, Spaniards, Genocfe, and fome Bre- 
'5*** tons; and he condtidtcd the attack with indefa- 
tigable induftry ^'. The defence was no Icfs 
vit^orous : The befiegers were repulfed in every 
aflault: Frequent fallies were made with fuccefs 
by the garrifon : And the countefs he^felf being 
the mbft forward in all military operations, every 
one was alhamed not to exert himfelf to the ut- 
moft in this defperate fituation. One day (he 
perceived , that the befiegers , entirely occupied 
in an attack, had negledted a diflant quarter of 
their camp ; and (he immediately fallied forth at 
the head of a body of 200 cavalry, threw them 
into confufion , did great execution upon them , 
and fet fire to their tents, baggage, and maga- 
zines: But when fhe was preparing to return, fhc 
' found that (he was intercepted ,. and that a con- 

fiderable body of the enemy had thrown them- 
felves between her and the gates. Sheinflantly took 
her refolution : She ordered her men to difband, 
and to make the beft of their way by flight to 
Breft: She met them at the appointed place of 
rendezvous , collected another body of 500 horfe 
returned to Hennebonne , broke unexpectedly 
through the enemy's camp, and was received with 
fhouts and acclamations by the garrifon, who, 
encouraged by this reinforcement, and by fo rare 
an example of female valor , determined to de- 
fend themfelves to the laft extremity. 

'* FroifTard, liv. i. chap. 81- 
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The reiterated attacks, however, of the be- c » a p. 
fiegers^ad at length made feveral breaches in the xv. 
-walls ;' and it was apprehended , that a general- ^5**' 
aflault, which was every hour expeded, would' 
overpower the garrifon , diniiniflied in numbers ^ 
and extremely weakened with watching and fa^ 
tigue. It beiame^neceffary to treat of a capitula- 
tion ; and the bifhop of Leon was already enga* 
ged, for that purpofe, in a conference with Char- 
les of Blois; when the countefs, who had mounted^ 
to a high tower, and was looking towards the 
fea with great impatience, defcried fome fails at 
a diftance. She immediately exclaimed r Behold 
the Juccours! the English fuccor/rs ! No capitulation '*. 
This fleet had on board a body of heavy-armed" 
cavalry, and fix thoufand archers, whom Edward- 
had prepared for the relief of Hemiebonne, but 
who had been long detained by contrary winds* 
They entered the harbour under the convmand 
of Sir Walter Manny , one of the braveft captains 
of England; and having infpired frelh courage 
into the garrifon , immediately fallied forth , beat 
the befiegers from all their pofts , and obliged 
them to decamp. 

But notwithftanding this fuccefe , the countefs 
ef Mountfort found that her party, overpowered 
by numbers, was declining in every quarter; and 
fhe went over to folicit more efFe<fh>al fuccours 
from the king of England. Edward granted her 
a confiderable reinforcement under Robert of Ar- 



Froiflard, lir. i. chap, gi-. 
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p H A p. tois ; who cmbarkccj on board 9 fleet of forty-five 
xy, fhips, and failed to Britanny. He was mct^n his 
????• paff^gc by the enemy ; an adlion enfued , where 
the countcfe behaved with her wonted valor » 
and charged the enemy fword in hand ; but the 
hoftilc fleet3, after a {harp adlion, were feparated 
by a ftorm , and the Englifh arrived fafely in Bri- 
fanny. The firft exploit of Robert was the taking 
of Vannes, which he maftered by condudl and 
addrefs '•: But he furvived a very little time this 
profperity, The Breton noblemen of the party 
pf Charles alTembled fecretly in arms, attacked 
Vannes of a fudden, and carried the place; chiefly 
by reafon pf a wound received by Robert, of 
Twhich he foon after died at fea on his return to 
JEngland ^^ 

After the death pf this unfortunate prince, the 
phicf author of all the calamities, with which his 
pountjy was overwhelmed for more than a cen- 
tury, Edward undertook in perfon the defence 
pf the countefs of Mountfort ; and , as the laft 
truce y/ifh France was now expired, the war, 
>vhich the Engli|h and French bad hitherto car- 
ried on ^s allies to the competitors for Britanny, 
was thenceforth conduded in the name apd under 
the ftandard of the t\yo monarchs. The king 
landed at Mpibian near Vannes , with an army 
pf 12000 men; and being maftcr of the field, he 
fndeavpurcd to give a luftre to his arms, by com- 
fnenping at ppce three important fieges^ that of 

^' Froiflard, liv. i. ch^. 9J. ^* Ibid. chap. 94, 
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Vanncs, of Renncs, and of Nantz. But by un- chip. 
deruking too much, he failed of fuccefs in all xv, 
bis cnterprifcs. Even the fiege of Vannes, which 
Edward in perfon conduced with vigor, advan- 
ced butflowly"; and the French had all the 
leifure requifite for making preparations againft 
him. The duke of Normandy, eldeft fon of 
Philip, appeared in Brit^nny at the head of an 
army of 30,000 infantry , and 4000 cavalry ; and 
Edward was now obliged to draw together all 
his forces, and to intrench himfelf ftrongly before 
Vannes, where the duke of Norniandy foon after 
arrived, and in a manner inverted the befifegcrs. 
The garrifon and the French camp were plenti- 
fully fupplied with provifions; while theEnglifh, 
who durft not make any attempt upon the place 
in the prcfence of a fuperior army , drew all their 
fubfiftance from England , expofed to the hazards 
of the fea , and fometimes to thofe which arofe 
from the fleet of the enemy. In this dangerous is-u- 
fituation , FMward willingly hearkened to the 
mediation of the pope's legates , the cardinals of 
Paleftrine and Frefcati, who endeavoured to ne- 
gociate, if pot a peace ^ at leaft a truce between 
the two kingdoais. A treaty was concluded for 
a ceffation of arms during three years ^*; and Ed- 
ward had the abilities , notwithftanding his pfe- 
fent dangerous fituation , to procure to himfclf 
very equal and honorable terms. It was agreed, 

^' FroilTard, liv. i. chap. 95. " Ibid. chap. 99.. 

Avesbury , p. 102. 
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CHAP, that Vannes fhould be fequeftered , during the 
XV. truce, in the hands of the legates, to be difpofed 
*34i. pf afterwards a? they pleafcd ; and though Edward 
knew the partiality of the court pf Rome towards 
his antagonifts, he faved himfelf by this device 
from the diihonor of having undertaken a fruit- 
lefs enterprife. It was alfo ftipulated, that all 
prifoners (hould be r^eafed , that the places in 
Britanny fhould remain in the hands of the pre- 
fent polTeflbr^ » and that the allies on both fides 
(hould be comprehended in the -truce ''. Edward, 
foon affcr concluding this treaty , embarked with 
his arniy for England. 

The truce, tliou^h calailated for a long time, 
ivas of very Ihort duration j and each monarch 
endeavoured to throw on the other the blame of 
its infradlion. Of courfe , the hiftorians of the 
two countries differ in their account of the matter. 
It feems probable, however, as is affirmed by the 
French writers , th^t fidward , in confenting to 
the truce, had no other view than to extricate 
himfelf from a perilous fituation, into which he 
had fallen, and was afterwards very carelefs in 
obferving it. In all the niemorials which remain 
pn this fubjed, he complains chiefly of the pu- 
fiiihment inflidled on Oliver de ClilTon , John dc 
iVIontauban, and other Breton noblemen, who, 
he fays, werp partifans pf the family of Mountr 
fort, and confequently under the protedion of 
England '*, But it appears, that, at the conclu- 

^' Heming. p. ^^9. " Rymer, vol. v. p. 45^^ 

4S4. 4S9. 4<^- 49<?* Heming. p. J76* 
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{ion of the truce, thofe noblemen had openly, c u A F. 
by their declarations and adions, embraced the xv. 
caufe of Charles of BJois ^* ; and if they had *344* 
entered into any fecret correfpondencc and engage- 
ments with Edward, they were traitors to their 
party , and were juftly punifliable by Philip and 
Charles , for their breach of faith ; nor had Ed- 
ward any ground of complaint againft France 
for fuch fcverities. But when he laid thefe pre- 
tended injuries before the parhament, whom he 
aflFeded to confult on all occafions , that affembly 
entered into the quarrel, advifed the king not to 
be amufed by a fraudulent truce, and granted hiai 
fupplies for the renewal of the war; The countiek 
were charged with a fifteenth for two years , and 
the boroughs with a tenth. The clergy conflented 
to give a tenth for three years. 

These fupplies enabled the king to complete 
his military preparations ; and he fent his coufio, 
Henry earl of Derby , fon of the earl of Lan- 
cafter, into Guienne, for the defence of that pro^ 
vince '*. This prince, the moft accomplilbed in 
the Englifh court, pofleffed to a high degree the 
virtues of judice and humanity, as well as thofe 
of valor and conduct " , and not content^ with 



Eroinhrd. llv. x. chap. 9^. p. 100, 

Ibid. chap. 103. Avesbury,'p. 121. 

It is reported of this prince, that, having once, 
before the attack of a town , promifed the foldiers the 
plunder , one private man happened to fall upon a great 
cheft full of money, which he immediately brought to the 
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c H A IV protecting and cherifhing the province comnaitted 
XV. to his care , he made a fuccefsful invafion on the 
enemy. He attacked the count of Lifle , the 
French general, at Bergerac, beat him from his 
intrenchments, and took the place. He reduced 
a great part of Perigord , and continually ad- 
vanced in his conquefts , till the count of Lille , 
having colleded an army of ten or twelve thou- 
*H%' fand men, fat down before Auberoche, in hopes 
of recovering that pl^ce , which had fallen into 
the hands of the Englifli. The earl of Derby came 
upon him by furprife with only a thoufand ca- 
valry, threw the French into diforder, puQied 
his advantage , and obtained a complete vidtory. 
Lifle himfelf , with many confiderable nobles, was 
taken prifoner '*. After this important fuccefs , 
Derby m^de a rapid progrefs in fubduing the 
French provinces. He took Monfegur, IVlonpe- 
fat, Villefranche, Miremont, and Tonnins, with 
the fortrefs of Darpaffen. Aiguillon , a fortrels 
deemed impregnable, fell into his hands from the 
cowardice of the governor. Angouleme was fur- 
rendered after a fliort fiege. The only place , 
where he met with confiderable refiftancc , was 
Reolp, which, ho\yever, was at laft reduced after 
a fiege of above iiipe weeks ". He made an 

carl , as thinking it too great for himfelf to keep pofTeffion 
pf it. But Derby told him , that his promife did not depend 
on the greatnefs or fmallnefs of the fum ; and ordered him 
to keep it all for his own ufe. 

*' f roinkrd , liv. i. chap. 104. *' Ibid, chap. no. 
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attempt on Blaye^ but thought it more prudent to chap. 
raife the fiege , than yrafte his time jbefore a place xv. 
of froall importance '*• 

The reafon , why Derby was permitted to make, ii4«. 
without oppofition , fuch progrefs on the fide of 
Guienne, was the difficulties under which the 
French finances then laboured » and which had 
obliged Philip to lay on new impofitions, parti- 
cularly the duty on fait, to thp great difcontent, 
and almoft rputiny of his fubjeds. But after the 
court of France was fupplied with money , great 
preparations were made ; and the duke of Nor- 
mandy, attended by the duke of Burgundy, and 
other great nobility, led towards Gujenne a pow- 
erful army i which the Englilh copld nof think 
of refilling ip the open field. The earl of Derby 
flood on the dcfenfive , and allowed the French 
to carry on at leifure the fiege of Angouleme , 
which was their firft cnterprife. John lord Nor- 
wich , the governor , after a brave and vigorous 
defence, found himfelf reduced to fuch extremi- 
ties , as obliged him to employ a ftratagem , in 
order to fave his garrifon , and to prevent his 
being reduced to furrcndcr at difcretion. He ap- 
peared on the walls, and defired a parley with 
^:he duke of Normandy. The prince the^e told 
Norwich, that he fuppofpd he intended to capi- 
tulate. "Not at all," replied the governor: "But 
^ as to-morrow is the fe^fl of the Virgin , to whom, 
"I know ^ tha? you, Sir, as welj as myfcif, bear 

** Froiifard, liy. i. chap. iij}. 
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H A p. *^a great devotion, I defire a ceffation of arms for 
xvi ^'that day." The propofal was agreed to; and 
i34<. Norwich, having ordered his forces to prepare all 
their baggage , marched out next day , and ad- 
vanced towards the French camp. The bcfieger?, 
imagining they were to be attacked, ran to their 
arms; but Norwich fent a meflenger to the duke, 
reminding him of his engagement. The^xluke, 
who piqued himfelf on faithfully keeping hif 
word, exclaimed, I fee the governor has outwitted 
me: But let us be content with gaining the place: And 
the Englifli were allowed to pafs through the 
camp unmolefted *^ After fome other fucceflcs, 
the duke of Normandy laid fiege to Aiguillon ; 
and as the natural ftrength of the fortrefs, toge- 
ther with a brave garrifon under the command of 
the earl of Pembroke , and Sir Walter Manny , 
rendered it impofljble to take the place by affault, 
he purpofed , after making feveral fruitlefe at- 
tacks '* , to reduce it by famine : But before he 
could finifh this enterprifc , he was called to 
another quarter of the kingdom , by one of the 
greateft difafters that ever befel the French 
monarchy '^. 

Edward, informed by the carl of Derby of 
the great danger to which Guienne was expofed, 
had prepared a force with which he intended in 
perfon to bring it relief. He embarked at South- 
ampton on board a fleet of near a thouCand fail 

** Froiflard, liv. i. chap, 120^ *,' Ibii chap. 121. 
'' Ibid. chap. IJ4. 
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of all dimenfions ; and carried with him , befidcs chap. 
all the chief nobility of England , his eldeft fon Xv. 
the prince of Wales , now fifteen years of age. 
The winds proved long contrary *' ; and the king, 
in defpair of arriving in, time at Guienne, was 
at laft perfuaded by Geoffry d'Harcourt, to change 
the deftination of his enterprife. This noblemait 
was a Norman by birth , had long made a con- 
fiderable figure in the court of France , and was 
generally efteemed for his perfonal merit and his 
valor ; but being difobliged and perfccuted by 
Philip , he had fled into England ; had recom- 
mended himfelf to Edward , who was an excellent 
judge of men ; and had fucceeded to Robert of 
Artois in the invidious office of exciting and aC- 
fifting the king in ^vcry enterprife againft his 
native country. He had long infifted, that ati 
expedition to Normandy promifed, in the prefent 
circumftances, more favorable fuccefs, than one 
to Guienne ; that Edward would find the northern 
provinces almoft deftitutc of military force, which 
had been drawn to the fouth ; that they were full 
of flourifliing cities, whofe plunder would enrich 
the ^nglifh ; that their cultivated fields , as yet 
unfpoiled by war, would fupply them with plenty 
of provifions ; and that the neighbourhood of the 
capital rendered every event of importance in thofe 
quarters **. Thefe reafons, which had not before 
been duly weighed by Edward , began to make 

•• Avesbury, p. i2j* '* Froiflarid, lir* i, 

chap. 1 2 It 
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Q H A r. more inipre(Ii6n after the difappointments which 
XV. he had met Mrith in his voyage to Guienne : He 
>34«. ordered his fleet to fail to Normandy, and fafely 
drfembarked his army at Fa Hogue. 
ath ju] This army , \vhich , during the courfe of the 

invaGon of cnfuing Campaign, vras crowned with the moft 
FranQc. fplendid fticcefs, confided of four thoufand mea 
at arrns, ten thoufand archers, ten thbufand Wellh 
infantry, and fix thoufand Irifh. The Wellh and 
the Irilh were light, diforderly trOops, fitter for 
doing .execution in a purfuit, or fcouring the 
country , than for any ftable adidn. The bow- 
was always cft^emed a frivolous weapon , where 
true military difcipline <vas known, and regular 
bodies of well-armed foTot maintained. The only 
folid force in this army were the men at arms ; 
and even thefe , being cavafry , were , on that 
account , much inferior , in the fhock of battle , to 
good infantry : And as the whole were new levied 
troops, '^e a A led to entertain a very meam idea 
of the miHtary force of thofe ages , which , being 
ignorant of every other art , had not properly 
cultivated the art of war itfelf , the fok objedl of 
general attention. 

The king created the carl* of Arundel con- 
ftable of his army , and the earls of Warwic and 
Harcourt, marefchals: He bellowed the honor 
of knighthood on the prince of Wales and fever- 
al of the young nobility ^^ imihediaCety upon hb 
landing. After deftroying all the fhips in la 
Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, he fpread his 
army over the whole country , and gave them 
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an unbounded licence of burning, fpoiling, and chap. 
plundering every place, of which they became xv. 
mafters. The loofe difcipline, then prevalent, *i*^ 
could not be much hurt by thcfe diforderly prac- 
tices; and Edward took care to prevent any fur- 
prife, by giving orders to his troops, however 
they might difperfe themfelves in the day-time, 
always to quarter themfelves at night near the 
main body. In this manner^ Montebourg, Ca- 
rentan, St. Lo, Valognes, and other places in 
the Cotentin, were pillaged without refiftance; 
and an univerfal condernation was fpread over 
the province **. 

The intelligence of this tineipeded invafion 
foon reached Paris; and threw Philip into great 
perplexity. He iffued orders , however , for levy- 
ing forces in all quarters, and difpatched the count 
of Eu, conftable of France, and the count of 
Tancarvjlle, wfth a body c4 troops, to the de- 
fence of Caen, a populous and cottinrcrciaJ but 
open city, which lay in the neighbourhood of 
the Englilh army^ The temptation of fo rich a 
prize foon allured Edward to approach it; and 
the inhabitants, encouraged by their numbers^ 
and by tlie reinforcements which they daily re-^ 
ceiverf from the country , ventured to meet him 
in the field. But their courage failed them on the 
firft fhock: They fled with precipitation: The 
counts of En and TancarviHe were taken prifbn- 
ers : The vidors entered the city along withr 

*• Froiflard, lir. i. «hap. i»2. 
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CHAP, the vatnquiflied , and a furious niaffacte commen* 
XV. Ced j without diftindlion of age, fex , or condition. 
i34tf. The citizens, in defpair, barricadoed their hou* 
fes, andaffaulted the Englilh witbftones, bricks, 
and every miffije weapon: The Englifli mad^ 
"Way by fire to the deftrudion of the citizens: 
Till Edward , anxious to fave both his fpoil and 
his foldiers, flopped the niaflacre; and having* 
obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms , 
gave his tfdops licence to begin a more regular 
and left hazardous plunder of the city. The pil- 
lage continued for three days : The king referv- 






[\cth.-/C^/<f**'{'\ ed for his own fhare the jeMf^els, plate, filks, 
,<!<. '/ltiuiu»,iii^ fine cloth, and fine linen; and he bellowed all 
(^the remainder of the fpoil on his army. The 
whole was embarked on board the Ihips, and 
fent over to England ; together with three hun- 
dred of the richeft citizens of Caen, whofe ran- 
fom was an additional profit, which he expcd- 
cd afterwards to levy". This difmal fcene paf- 
fed in the prefence of two cardinal legates , who 
had come to negociate a peace between the 
kingdoms. 

The king moved next to Roiien in hopes of 
treating that city in the fame manner ; but found, 
that the bridge over the Seine was already bro- 
ken down, and that the king of France himfclf 
was arrived there with his army. He marched 
along the banks of that river towards Paris, def- 
troying the whole country , and every town and 



^' Froill^d, liv. i. chap. 124. 
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village y which he met with on his road '*. Some c h a 
of his light troops carried their ravages even to xv, 
the g^tes of Paris; and the royal palace of St. '^*** 
Germain, together with Nanterre, Ruelle, and 
other villages , was reduced to alhes within fight 
of that capitaL The Englifh intended to pafs 
the river at Poiffy , but found the French army 
encamped on thfe oppofite banks , and the bridge 
, at that place, as well as all others over the Seine, 
broken down by orders from Philip. Edward now 
faw, that the French meant to enclofe him in 
their country , in hopes of attacking him with ad- 
vantage on all fides: But he favcd himfelf by a 
ftratagem from this perilous fituation. He gave 
Jiis.army orders to diflodge, and to advance far- 
ther up the Seine; but immediately returning by 
the fame road, he arrived at Poiffy, which the 
enemy had already quitted, in order to attend 
his motions. He repaired the bridge with incre- 
dible celerity , paffed over his army , and having 
thus diCengaged himfelf from the enemy , advanc- 
ed by quick marches towards Flanders. His van- 
guard, commanded by Harcourt, met with the 
townfmen of Amiens, who were haftening to 
reinforce their king, and, defeated them with 
great flaughter'': He paffed by Beauvals, and 
burned the fuburbs of that city: But as he ap- 
proached the Somme, he found himfelf in the 
fame difficulty as before: All the bridges on 
that river were either broken down , or ftrongly 

•* Froifl&rd, IiV. i. cbap. las. '' Ibii 

Vol. III. S 
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a B A T- guarded: An army, under the command of Go* 
XV dcmar de Faye, was ftationed on the oppofitc 
'***• banks : Philip was advancing on him from th« 
other quarter, with an army of a hundred thou- 
fand men : And he was thus expofed to the dan- 
ger of being enclofed, and of ftarving in an ene- 
my's country. In this extremity, he publiQled 
a reward to any one, that fliould bring him in- 
telligence of a paflage over the Somme. A pea- 
fant, called Gobin Agace, whofe name has been 
preferved by the (hare which he had in thefe im- 
portant tranfadions , was tempted on this occa- 
fion to betray the interells of his country; and 
he informed Edward of a ford below Abbeville, 
which had a found bottom , and might be pat 
fed without difficulty at low water **. The king 
haftened thither, but found Godemar dc Faye on 
the oppofite banks. Being urged by ncceflity , 
he deliberated not a moment; but threw himfelf 
into the river , fword in hand , at the head of 
his troops ; drove the enemy from their ftation ; 
and purfued them to a diftance on the plain **. 
The French army under Philip arrived at the. 
ford , when the rearguard of the Englifl) were 
paffing. So narrow was the efcape , which Ed- 
ward, by his prudence and celerity, made from 
this danger ! The rifing of the tide prevented the 
French king from following him over the ford , 
and obliged that prince to take his route over 

** Froiflard, liv. i. chap. iz6 ^ izy. 
** Ibid. chap. lay. 
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the bridge at Abbeville; by which feme time c H a f. 
was loft. XV. 

It is natural to think, that Philip, at the head *^**' 
of fo vaft an army, was impatient to take re- 
venge on the Englifh, and to prevent the dif- 
grace, to which he muft be expofed , if an infe- 
rior enemy fhould be allowed, after ravaging fo 
great a part of his kingdom, to efcape withim* 
punity. Edward alio was fenfible, that fuch 
muft be the objed of the French monarch ; and 
as he had advanced but a little way before his 
enemy , he faw the danger of precipitating his 
march over the plains of Picardy , and of expof- 
ing his rear to the infults of the numerous ca- 
valry , in which the French camp abounded. 
He took therefore a prudent refolution : He chofe Battle of 
his ground with advantage near the village of ^^' ^ 

Crecy; he difpofed his army in excellent order; 
he determined to await in tranquillity the arrival 
of the enemy ; and he hoped , that their eager* 
nefs to engage, and to prevent his retreat, after 
all their paft difappointments, would hurry them 
on to fome rafh and ill - concerted adtion. . He 
drew up his army on a gentle afcent , and divid- 
ed them into three lines: The firft was com- 
manded by the prince of Wales , and under him, 
by the earls of Warwic and Oxford, by Har- 
court , and by the lords Chandos , HoUapd , and 
other noblemen : The earls of Arundel and Nor- 
thampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baflet, 
Roos , and Sir J-ewis Tufton , were at the head 
of the fecond hne : He took to himfelf the com- 

S 2 
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CHAP, mand of the third divifion, by which he purpof- 
XV. ed either to bring fuccour to the two firft lines, 
i34<- or to fecure a retreat in cafe of any misfortune, 
or vto puQi his advantages againft the enemy. He 
had likewife the precaution to throw up trenches 
on his flanks, in order to fecure himfelf from the 
numerous bodies of the French , who might affail 
him from that quarter; and he placed all his bag- 
gage behind him in a wood , which he alfo fe- 
cured by an intrcnchment *'. 

The (kill and order of this difpofition, with 
the tranquillity in which it was made* ferved ex- 
tremely to compofe the minds of the foldiers ; 
and the king, that he might farther infpirit them, 
rode through the ranks with fuch an air of cheer- 
fulnefs and alacrity, as conveyed the higheft con- 
fidence into every beholder. He pointed out to 
them the neceffity to which they were reduced, 
^ and the certain and inevitable deftrudion which 
awaited them, if, in thefr prefent fituation, en- 
clofed on all hands in an enemy's country, they 
trufted to any thing but their own valor, or gave 
that enemy an opportunity of taking revenge for 
the many infults and indignities, which they had 
of late put upon him. He reminded them of the 
vifible afcendant, which they had hitherto main- 
tained , over all the bodies of French troops 
that had fallen, in their way ; and affured them , 
that the fuperior numbers of the army, which at 
prefent hovered over them , gave them not greater 

*' Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 12R. 
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force , but was an advanta^ cafily compen- chap. 
fated by the order in which he had placed his xv. 
own army, and the refolution which he expedl- *54<' 
ed from them. He demanded nothing, he faid, 
but that they would imitate his own example , 
and that of the prince of Wales; and as the 
honor, the lives, the liberties of all, were now 
expofed to the fame danger, he was confident, 
that they would make one common effort to ex- 
tricate themfelves from the prefent difficulties, 
and that their united courage would give them 
the vidory over all their enemies. 

It is related by fome hiftorians*', that Ed- 
ward, befides the refources, which he found in 
his own genius and prefence of mind , employ- 
ed alfo a new invention againft the enemy, and 
placed in his front fome pieces of artillery, the 
firft that had yet been made ufe of on any re- 
markable occafion in Europe. This is the epoch 
of one of the moft fingular difcoveries , that has 
been made among men ; a difcovery , which chang- 
ed by degrees the whole art of war: and by 
confequence many circumftances in the political 
government of Europe. But the ignorance of 
that age, in the mechanical arts, rendered the 
progrefs of this new invention very flow. The 
artillery, firft framed, were fo clumfy and of 
fuch difficult management, that men were not 
immediately fenfible of their ufe and efficacy : 
And even to the prefent times, improvements 



Jean Villani, lib. 12. cap. 66. 
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e H A p. have been continually making on this furious en- 
XV. gioe, which, though it feemed contrived for the 
'^^^' deftrudion of mankind , and the overthrow of 
empires , has in the iffue rendered battles lefs 
bloody, and has given greater ftability to civil 
fociedes. Natioi>s, by its means, have been 
brought more to a level: Conquefts have be* 
come lefs frequent and rapid : Succefs in war has 
been reduced nearly to be a matter of calcula- 
tion: And any nation, overmatched by its ene- 
mies , either yields to their demands , or fecures 
itfelf by alliances againft their violence and in- 
vafion. 

The invention of artillery was at this time 
known in France as well as in England *'; but 
Philip, in his hurry to overtake the enemy, had 
probably left his cannon behind him, which he 
regarded as a ufelefo incumbrance. All his other 
movement<i difcovered the fame imprudence and 
precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous 
counfellor, and trufting to the great fuperiority 
of his numbers, he thought that all depended 
on forcing an engagement with the Englifli, and 
that, if he could once reach the enemy in their 
retreat, the vidlory on his fide was certain and 
inevitable. He made a hafty march in fome con- 
fufion from Abbeville; but after he had advanc- 
ed above two leagues, fome gentlemen, whom 
he had fent before to take a view of the enemy, 
returned to him , and brought him intelligence ^ 

*' Du Cangc Gloff. in verb. Bombarda. 
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that they had feen the Englifli drawn up in great c h A ^» 
order , and awaiting his arrival. They therefore xv, 
advifed him to defer the combat till the enfuing ***^' 
day , when his army would have recovered from 
their fatigue , and might be difpofed into better 
order, than their prefent hurry had permitted 
them to obferve. Philip affented to this counfel; 
but the former precipitation of his march « and 
the impatience of the French nobihty, made it 
impradicable for him to put it in execution^ 
One divifion preffed upon another: Orders to 
ftop were not feafonably convey.ed to all of 
them : This immenfe body was not governed by 
fufficient difcipline to be manageable : And the 
French army, imperfedly formed into three lines, 
arrived, already fatigued and difordered, in pre- 
fence of the enemy. The firft line, confiding of 
15,000 Genoefe crofsbow men, was commanded 
by Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi : The 
fecond was led by the count of Alcn^on , brother 
to the king: The king himfelf was at the head 
of the third. Befides the French monarch , there 
were no lefs than three crowned heads in this 
engagement: The king of Bohemia, the king 
of the Romans, his fon, and the king of Ma- 
jorca; with all the nobility and great vafTals of 
the crown of France. The army now confifted 
of above 120,000 men, more than three times 
the number of the enemy. But the prudence of 
one man was fuperior to the advantage of all thi^ 
force and fplendor. 
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(3 H A i\ The Englifh, on the approach of the enemy, 
XV. kept their ranks firm and immoveable; and the 
»34«. Genoefe firft began the attack. There had bap- 
• pened, a little before the engagement, a thunder- 

(bower, which jiad moiftened and relaxed the 
firings of the Genoefe crofsbows; their arrows 
for this reafon fell Ihort of the enemy. The Eng- 
lilh archers, taking their bows out of .their cafes^ 
poured in a fhower of arrows upon this multi- 
tude who were oppofed to them ; and foon threw 
them into diforder. The Genoefe fell back upon 
the heavy-armed cavalry of the count of Alen^on **; 
vrho , enraged at their cowardice , ordered his 
troops to put them to the fword. The artillery 
fired amidft the crowd; the Englifh archers conti- 
nued to fend in their arrows among them ; and 
nothing was to be feen in that vaft body but 
hurry and confufion , terror and difmay. The 
young prince of Wales had the prefenoe of mind 
to take advantage of this fituation , and to lead 
on his line to the charge. The French ca\^lry, 
however, recovering fomewhat their order , and 
encouraged by the example of their leader , made 
a ftout refiftance; and having at laft cleared them- 
felves of the Genoefe runaways, advanced upon 
their enemies , and by their fuperior numbers 
began to hem them round. The earls of Arundel 
and Northampton now advanced their line to 
fiiftain the prince , who , ardent in his firft feats 
of arms, fet an example of valor, >vhich was 

^' Froiflard, liv. i, chap, ijo. 
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imitated by all his followers. The battle became chap. 
for fomc time hot and dangerous , and the earl of xv. 
Warwic , apprehenfive of the event from the '^*^* 
fuperior numbers of the French , difpatched a 
ineffenger to the king , and entreated him to 
fend fuccours to the relief of the prince. Edward 
had chofen his ftation on the top of the hill; and 
he furveyed in tranquillity the fcene of adlion. 
When the meffengcr accofted him , his firft queftion 
was, whether the prince were flain or wounded. 
On receiving an anfwer in the negative, Return, 
faid he , to my [on , and ttU him that I rejcrvc the 
honor of the day to him : I am confident that he will 
show himfelf worthy of the honor of knighthood, 
which I fo lately conferred upon him: He ippiU be able 
without my affiftance to repel the enemy. " . This 
fpeech , being reported to the prince and his 
attendants , infpired them with frefh courage : 
They made an attack with redoubled vigor on 
the French , in which the count of Alen^on was 
flain : That whole line of cavalry was thrown 
. intodiforder: The riders were killed or difmounted: 
The Welih infantry rufhed into the throng , and 
with their long knives cut the throats of all who 
had fallen ; nor was any quarter given that day 
by the vidors "'. * 

The king of France advanced 10 vain With 
the rear to fuftain the line commanded by his 
brother : He found them already difcomfitcd ; and 
the example of their routincrcafed the confufion , 

"* Froiflard, liv. i. chap, ijo '*' fbid. 
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CHIP, which was before but too prevalent in his owa 
XV. body. He had himfelf a horfc killed under 
***^ him: He was remounted; and, though left almoll 
alone ,.he feemed dill determined to maintain the 
combat; when John of Hainault feized the reins 
of his bridle , turned about his horfe , and carried 
him off the field of battle. The whole French 
irmy took to flight, and was followed and put 
to the fword without mercy by the enemy; till 
the darknefs of the night put an end to the pur* 
fuit. The king, on his return to the camp, flew 
into the arms of the prince of Wales , and ex- 
claimed ; My brave fon : Pcrfevere in your honorable 
caufe : Tou are my fon f for valiantly have you ac* 
quitted yourfelf to - day: / Tou have shown yourfelf 
worthy of empire ***. 

This battle, which is known by the name of 
the battle of Crecy, began after three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and continued till evening. The 
next morning was foggy ; and as the Englifh ob- 
ferved, that many of the enemy had loft their 
way in the night and in the mift, they employed 
a ftratagem to bring them into their power: 
They ereded on the eminences fome French 
flandards which they had taken in the battle; 
and all , who were allured by this falfc fignal , 
were put to the fword, and no quarter given 
them. In excufe for this inhumanity , it was 
sieged that the French king had given like orders 
to his troops; but the real reafon probably was, 

'** Ffoiflard, liv. i. chap. iji. 
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that the EngliOi, in their prefent fituation, did chap* 
ijot chufc to be encumbered with prifoners. On xv. 
the day of battle , and on the enfuing , there fell , *^*** 
by a moderate computation , 1 200 French knights, 
1400 gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, befides about 
30,000 of inferior rank '*' : IMany of the principal 
nobility of France, the dukes of Lorraine and 
Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, Blois , Vaude- 
inont, Aumale, were left on the field of battle. 
The kings alfo of Bohemia and Majorca were 
flain: The fate of the former was remarkable: 
He was blind from age ; but being refolved to 
hazard his perfon, and fet an example to others, 
he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on 
each fide to the horfes of two gentlemen of his 
train ; and his dead body , and thofe of his 
attendants , were afterwards found among the 
flain , with their horfes (landing by them in that 
fituation "*. His creft was three oftrich feathers ; 
and his motto thefe German words: Ichdien^ I 
ferve: Which the prince of Wales and his fuc- 
ceffors adopted in memorial of this great vidorj^. 
The adion may feem no lefs remarkable for the 
fmall lofs fuftained by the Englifli than for the 
great flaughter of the French : There were killed 
in it only one efquire and three knights "', 
and very few of inferior rank; a demonftration, 
that the prudent difpofition planned by Edward , 

"' Knyghton, p. 2sJ^8. ioiflard, liv. i. chap* iji. 
Ibid. chap. i)o. Walfingham, p. 166. 
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« H A p. and the diforderly attack made by the French, 
XV. had rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle , 
«34«. which was indeed the common cafe with engage- 
ments in thofe times. 

The great prudence of Edward appeared not 
only in obtaining this memorable vidlory, but in 
the meafures which he purfued after it. Not elated 
by his prefent profperity , fo f ar as to exped the 
total conqueft of France , or even that of any 
conflderable provinces ; he purpofed only to 
fecure fuch an eafy entrance into that kingdom, 
as might afterwards open the way to more 
moderate advantages. He knew the extreme 
diftance of Guienne : He had experienced the 
difficulty and uncertainty of penetrating on the 
fide of the Low Countries , and had already loft 
much of his authority over Flanders by the 
death of d'Artcville, who bad been murdered by 
the populace themfelves , his former panifans , 
on his attempting to transfer the fovereignty of 
that province to the prince of Wales ***. The 
king, therefore, limited his ambition to the con- 
queft of Calais ; and after the interval of a few 
days, which he employed in interring the flain, 
he marched with his vicflorious army, and pre* 
fented himfelf before the place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, 
waJs governor of Calais, and being fupplied with 
every thing necefTary for defence, he encouraged 
tbe townfmen to perform to the utmoft their 

*'* Froiflird, liv. i. chap. ii6. 
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duty to their king and country. Edward there- chap. 
fore, fenfible from the beginning that it was in xv. 
vain to attempt the place by force, purpofed ^^^^ 
only to reduce it by famine : He chofe a fecure 
Ration for his camp; drew intrenchments around 
the whole city; raifed huts for his foldiers, which 
he covered with ftraw or broom ; and provided 
his army with alt the conveniencies , neceffary to 
make thein endure the winter feafon , which w^ 
approaching. As the governor foon perceived 
his intention, he expelled all the ufelefs mouths; 
and the king had the generofity to allow thefe 
unhappy people to pafs through his camp , and 
he even fupplied them with moi^ey for their 
journey "^ 

While Edward wag engaged in this fiege , 
which employed him near a twelvemonth , there 
paffed in different places many other events; and 
all to the honor of the Kngliih arms. 

Thii retreat of the duke of Normandy from 
Guienne left the earl of Derby maftcr of the 
field ; and be was not negligent in making his 
advantage of the fuperioricy. He took Mirebeau 
by affault : He made himfetf mader of Lufignan 
in the fame manner: Taillebourg and St. Jean 
d'Angeli fell into his hands: Poidiers opened its 
gates to him ; and Derby having thus broken 
into the frontiers on that quarter , carried his 
incurfipns to the banks of the. Loire , and filled 

'*' Froiflard , liv. 1. chap, i j j. 
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CHAP, all the fouthern provinces of France with horror 
XV. and devaftation "*. 

1346. The flames of war were, at the lame time 

kindled in Britanny. Charles of Blois invaded 
that provJnce with a confiderable army , and 
invefted the fortreCs of Roche de Rien; but the 
countefs of Mountfort, reinforced by fome Englifh 
troops under Sir Thomas Dagwonh, attacked him 
during the night in his intrenchments, difperfed 
his army , and took Charles himfelf prifoner '**. 
His wife, by whom he enjoyed his pretenfions 
to Britanny, compelled by the prefent neceffity, 
took on her the government of the party, and 
proved herfelf a rival in every (hape , and an 
antagonift to the countefs of Mountfort,- both in 
the field ana in the cabinet And while thefe 
heroic dames prefented this extraordinary fcene to 
the world, another princefs in England, of flilt 
higher rank, ihowed herfelf no lels capable of 
exerting every manly virtue. 

varwhk The Scottilh nation , after long defending, 

with incredible perfeverance, their liberties againft 
the fuperror force of the Englifh , recalled their 
king , David Bruce , in 1342. Though that 
prince , neither by his age nor capacity , could 
bring them great afliftance^ he gave them the 
countenance of fovereign authority ; and as 
Edward's wars on the continent proved a great 
diverfion to the force of England , they rendered 



Scotland. 
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Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 1)6. Ibid. chap. 
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the balance more equal between the kingdoms, chap* 
In every truce which Edward concluded with xv. 
Philip, the king of Scotland was comprehended: »34«. 
and when Edward made his lad invaPion upon 
France , David was ftrongly folicited by his ally 
to begin alfo hoftilides , and to invade the 
northern counties of England. The nobility of 
his nation being always forward in fuch incurfions, 
David foon muftered a great army , entered 
Northumberland at the head of above 50,000 
men, and carried his ravages and devaluations to 
the gates of Durham *'*. But queen Philippa, 
afTembling a body of little more than 12,000 
men*", which fhe intruded to the command of 
Lord Piercy , ventured to approach him at 
Neville's Crofs near that city; and riding through 
the ranks of her army , exhorted every man 
to do his duty, and to take revenge on thefe 
barbarous ravagers '". Nor could fhe be perfuad- 17U1 Ocft 
cd to leave the field , till the armies were on the 
point of engaging. The Scots have often been 
unfortunate in the great pitched battles which 
they fought with the Englifh ; even though they 
commonly declined fuch engagements where the 
fuperiority of numbers was not .on their fide: 
But never did they receive a more fatal blow 
than the prefont They were broken and chafed 
ofiF the field: Fifteen thouland of them , fomc 
hiftorians lay twenty thoufand , wereflain; among 
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Captivity of 
the kiug of 
Scotik 



CHAP, whom were Edward Keith, earl Marcfchal, and 
XV. Sir Thomas Chartcris, chancellor: Airi the king 
himfelf was taken prifoner , with the carls of 
SoutherFand, Fife, Monteith, Carrie, lord Doik 
glas, and many other noblemen "'. 

Philippa, having fecured her royal prifoner 
in the Tower "*, crofTed the fea at Denver; and 
was received in the Englilh camp before Calais 
with all the triumph due to her rank, her merit, 
and her fuccefs. This age was the reign of chi* 
Valry and gallantry : Edward's court excelled ia 
thefe accomplifhments as much as in policy and 
arms : And if any thing could juftify the obfequious 
devotion then profefTed to the fair fex , it muft be 
the appearance of fuch extraordinary women as 
(hone forth during that period. 

The town of Calais had been defended with 
remarkable vigilance, conftancy, and bravery by 
the townfmen , during a fiege of unufual length : 
But Philip , informed of their diftrefled condition, 
determined at laft to attempt their relief; and he 
approached the Englifli with an immenfe army , 
which the writers of that age make amount to 
200,000 men. But he found Edward fo furrounded 
with moraffes , and fecured by intrencbments , 
that, without running on inevitable deftrudlioo , 
he concluded it impoflible to make an attempt 
on the Englifli camp. He had no other refourcc 
than to fend his rival a vain challenge to meet 



1347. 
Calais taken. 
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him in the open field, which being, refgfecl.^ he c H A r» 
was obliged to decamp with his army». ^i)d dit xv.: 
perfe then^ into their fevcral provinces "*. ^34t« 

John of Vienne, governor of Calais, now, 
faw the neceflity of furrendering his fortrefs , 
which was reiluccd to the laft extremity, by 
famine and the fatigue of the inhabitants. He 
appeared on the walls , and made a fignal to the 
Englifh centinels that he dcfired a parley. Sir* 
Walter Manny was fent to him by Edward., 
" Brave knight," cried, the goverjior, " I have 
" been intrufted by my fovercigri with the conr* 
**'mand of this town : It is almoft a year fince 
^ you befiegcd me , and 1 have endeavoured , 
^ as well as thole under me , to do our duty*. 
" But you arc acquainted with our prcfent cons 
^^ dition : We have no hopes of relief; we are 
" perifliing with hunger; I am wilHng therefore 
" to furrendcr, and defire , as the fole condition « 
" to infure the lives and liberties of thcfe brave 
^^ men , who have fo long (harcd with me every 
^^ danger and fatigue '".'* 

Manny replied , that he was well^cquainted. 
with the intentions of the king of England; that 
that prince was incenfed againft the townfmen of 
Calais for their pertinacious refiftance, and for the. 
evils which they had made him and his fubjeds 
fufFer; that he was determined to take exemplary 
vengeance on them ; and would not receive the. 
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CHAT* town on any condition which ihould confine him 
ivi in the punilhmcnt of thefe offenders. " Confider , *' 
Ji47. replied Vienne , •' that this is not the treatment to 
" which brave men are entitled: If any Englifh 
" knight had been in my fituation , your king 
" would have expeded the fame condudl from 
^' him. The inhabitants of Calais have done for 
** their fovereign what merits the edcem of every 
^ prince ; much more of fo gallant a prince as 
^ Edward. But I inform you, that, if we rauft 
•^ perifh, we (hall not perifh unrevenged; and 
^« that we are not yet fo reduced , but we can 
* fell our lives at a high price to the vidors. It 
** is the intcreft of both fides to prevent thcfc 
^ defperate extremities ; and I expedl , that you 
** yourfelf , brave knight , will interpofe your 
^ good offices with your prince in our behalf. '* 
Manny was ftruck with the juftnefs of thefe 
fcntiments , and reprefented to the king the danger 
of reprifals , if he fhould give fuch treatment to 
the inhabitants of Calais. Edward was at laft 
perfuaded to mitigate the rigor of the conditions 
demanded : He only infided , tiiat fix of the moft 
confiderable citizens fhould be fen t to him to be 
difpofed of as he thought proper ; that they fhould 
come to his camp carrying the keys of the city in 
their hands , bareheaded and barefooted , with 
topes about their necks : And on thefe conditions , 
he promifed to fpare the lives of all the re- 
mainder "'. 

"' FroifTard, Rv. i. chap. 14^. 
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When this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, chap. 
at ftruck the inhabitants vrith new confternation, xv. 
To facrifice fix of their fellow -citizens to certaia x347. 
deftrudlion, for fignalizing their valor in a com- 
mon caufe , appeared to them even more fevere 
than that general pilnilhment , with which they 
were before threatened; and they found them^ 
felves incapable of coming to any rcfolution in 
fo cruel and diftrefsful a fituation. At laft one 
of the principal inhabitants called Euftace de St. 
Pierre , whofe name deferves to be recorded , 
ftepped forth , and declared himfelf willing to 
encounter death fot the fafety of his friends and 
companions: Another, animated by his example, 
made a like generous oflFer: A third and a fourth 
prefcnted themfelvcs to the fame fate ; and the 
whole number was foon completed. Thefe fix 
heroic burgeffes appeared before Kdward in the 
guife of malefadors, laid at his feet the keys of 
their city , and were ordered to be led to execution. 
It is furprizing, that fo generous a prince fhould 
ever have entertained fuch a barbarous purpofe 
againft fuch men ; and ftill more that he fhould 
ferioufly perfift in the refolution of executing it '**. 
But the entreaties of his queen faved his memory 
from that infamy : She threw herfelf on her knees 
before him, and with tears in her eyes begged 
the lives of thefe citizens. Having obtained her 
requeft, fhe carried them into her tent , ordered 
a rcpaft to be fet before them , and after making 

"" Sec note [G] at the end of tho volume. 
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CHAP, tbera a prefent of money and clothes , difmiffed 
XV* them in fafety "*. 

4th Auguft. Thk king took poflefljon of Calais; and im^ 
mediately executed an aA of rigor, more jufti- 
fiable becaufe more neccflary , than that which he 
had before refolvcdon. He knew, that, notwith- 
ftanding his pretended title to the crown of 
France , every Frenchman regarded him as a mortal 
enemy : He therefore ordered all the inhabitants of 
Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled it 
anew with FngliQi ; a policy which probably 
preferved fo long to his fuccelTors the dominion 
of that important fortrefs. He made it the ftaple 
bf wool, leather, tin, agd lead ; the four chief, 
if not the fole commodities of the kingdom, for 
which there was any confiderable demand in 
foreign markets. All the Englifli were obliged to 
bring thither thefe goods : Foreign merchants 
came to the fame place in order to purchafe them: 
And at a period, when pofts were not eftablifhed, 
and when the communication between dates was 
fo imperfedl, this inititution, though it hurt the 
navigation of Kngland, was probably of advantage 
to the kingdom. 
f3*8* Through the mediation of the pope's legates, 

Edward concluded a truce with France; but even 
during this cefiation of arms, he had very nearly 
loft Calais, the fole fruit of all his boafted vic- 
tories. The king had intrufted that place to 
Aimery de Pa vie , an Italian , who had difcovered 

"* Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 146. 
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.bravery and condud in the wars , but was utterly chap* 
dcftitute of every principle of honor and fidelity. x^ 
This roan agreed to deliver up Calais for the fum 
of 20,000 crowns ; and Geoffrey dc Charni , who 
commanded the French forces in thofe quarters 
and who knew , that , if he fucceeded in this 
fervice , he fhould not be difavowed , ventured , 
without confulting his mafter , to conclude the 
bargain with him. Edward , informed of this 
treachery , by means of Aimery's fecretary , funw 
inoned the governor to London on other pre- 
tences; and having charged him with the guilt, 
promifed him his life , but on condition that he 
would turn the contrivance to the deftrudion of 
the enemy. The Italian eafily agreed to this 
double treachery. A day was appointed for the 
admiffion of the French ; and Edward , having 
prepared a force of about a thoufand men, under 
Sir Walter Manny, fecretly departed from London, 
carrying with him the prince of Wales ; and 
without being fufpeAed , arrived the evening 
before at Calais. He made a proper difpofition 
for the reception of the enemy; and kept all his 
forces and the garrifon under arms. On the 
appearance of Charni , a chofen band of French 
foldiers was admitted at the poftern, and Aimery^ 
receiving the (lipulated fum , promifed , that , 
with their ailidance , he would immediately open 
the ^reat gate to the troops , who were waiting 
with impatience for the fulfilling of his engage- ,3^^^ 
ment. All the French who entered were im- ift Jw. 
mediately flain or taken prifoners : The great gate 
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c H A f . opened : Edward rufhcd forth with cries of battle 
XV. and of vidory : The French , though aftonifhed 
'^♦•* at the event, behaved with valor; A fierce and 
bloody engagement enfued. As the morning 
broke, the king, who was not diftinguiflied by 
his arms , and who fought as a . private man 
under the ftandard of Sir Walter Manny , re- 
marked a French gentleman , called Euftace dc 
Ribaumont , who exerted himfelf with fmgular 
vigor and bravery; and he was feized with a 
defire of trying a fingle combat with him. He 
flepped forth from his troop, and challenging 
Ribaumont by name, (for he was known to him) 
began a {harp and dangerous encounter. He was 
twice beaten to the ground by the valor of the 
Frenchman : He twice recovered himfelf. Blows 
were redoubled with equal force on both fides : 
. The vidory was long undecided : Till Ribaumont, 
perceiving himfelf to be left almoU alone, called 
out to his antagonift , Sir Anight , / yield wyfclf 
your prifoneri and at the fame time delivered his 
fword to the king. Mod of the French , being 
overpowered by numbers, and intercepted in their 
retreat, loft either their lives or their liberty '**. 
The French officers, who had fallen into the 
hands of the EngliQi , were conduded into Calais; 
where Edward difcovered to them the antagonift 
with whom they had had the honor to be en* 
gaged, and treated them with great regard and 
courtcfy. They were admic,ted to fup with th^ 

^*' FroiQard, Jivw i, chap. 149, 141 , 14^, 
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prince of Wales, and the Englilh nobility; and c n a F. 
after fupper , the king himfelf came into the xv. 
apartment, and went about, converfing familiarly '^** 
with one or other of his prifoners. He even 
addrefled himfelf to Charni , and avoided reproach- 
ing him , in too fevere terms , with the treacherous 
attempt, which he had made upon Calais during 
the truce: But he openly bellowed the higheft 
encomiums on Ribaumotit ; called him the moft 
valorous knight that he had ever been acquainted 
with; and confeffed , that he himfelf had at, no 
time been in fo great danger as when engaged 
in combat with him. He then took a ftring of 
pearls , which he wore about his own head , and 
throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, hefaid 
to him , " Sir Euftace , I beftow this prcfent 
" upon you , as a teftimony of my efteem for 
" your bravery : And I defire you to wear it a 
" year for my fake : I know you to be gay and 
" amorous ; and to take delight in the company 
" of ladies and damfels: Let them all know from 
^* what hand you had the prefent : Yeu are no 
" longer a prifoner ; I acquit you of your ranfom ; 
* and you are at liberty to-morrow to difpofe 
" of yourfelf as you think proper. " 

Nothing proves more evidently the vaft fu- 
periofity affumcd by the nobility and gentry above 
all the other orders of men during thofe ages^ 
than the extreme difference which Edward made 
in his treatment of thefe French knights, and that 
of the fix citizens of Calais , who had exerted 
more fignal bravery in a caufe more juftifiable and 
more hpnorable. T 4 
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EDWARD III. 

"fnfluuthn of the garter — State of France — Battle of 
Poitiers — . Captivity of the king of France — State 
of that kingdom — Invajion of France — Peace of 
Bretigni — State of France — Expedition into Cajiile^ 

— Rupture -with France — IH fuccefs of the English 

— Death of the prince of Wales -^ Death — and 
fharu^er of the Using — Mifceilaneous tranfaSioTzs in 
this reign^ 

CHAP. "■• HE prudent conducft and great fuccefs of 
XVI. Edward in his foreign wars had excited a ftrong 
134?. emulation and a military genius among the Eng- 
li(h nobility; and thefe turbulent barons, over- 
awed by the crown , gave now a more ufeful 
diredion to their ambition, and attached them- 
felves to a prince who led them to the acquifitioa 
Inftitutron of riches and of glory. That he might farther 
pf tne z^x. promote the fpirit of emulation and obedience , 
the king inftituted the order, of the garter, in 
imitation of fome orders of a like nature, religious 
as well as military , which had been eftablifhed in 
different parts of Europe. The number received 
into this order confifted of twenty -five perfons, 
befides the /bvcreign ; and as it has never been 
enlarged , this badge of diftindion continues ^ 
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honorable as at its firft inftitution, and is ftill a c H a r. 
valuable, though a cheap , prcfent, which the xvr. 
prince can confer on his greateft fubjedls. A vulgar "349. 
ftory prevails , but is not fupported by any ancient 
authority, that, at a court-ball, Edward's miftreCs, 
commonly fuppofed to be the countefs of Salifbury, 
dropped her garter ; and the king, taking it up ^ 
obferved fome of the courtiers to fmiie, as if 
they thought that he had not obtained this favor 
merely by accident: Upon which he called out, 
Honnifoit qui mal y penfe ^ Evil to him that evil 
thinks ; and as every incident of gallantry among 
thofe ancient warriors was magnified into a matter 
of great importance ' , he inftituted the order of 
the garter in memorial of this event, and gave 
thefe words as the motto of the order. This 
origin , though frivolous , is not unfuitablc to the 
manners of the times; and it is indeed difficult by 
any other means to account, either for the feeming- 
ly unmeaning terms of the motto , or for the 
peculiar badge of the garter , which feems to 
have no reference to any purpofe either of military 
ufe or ornament. 

But a fudden damp was thrown over this 
feftivity and triumph of the court of England, 
by a deftrudlive peftilence, which invaded that 
kingdom as well as the reft of Europe; and is 
computed to have fwept away near a third of the 
inhabitants in every country , which it attacked. 
It was probably more fatal in great cities than in 

' Sec note CH 3 at the end of the volume. 
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c H A V. the country ; and above fifty thoufand fouk are 
XVh faid to have perilhed by it in London alone *. 
This malady firft difcovered itfelf in the north of 
Afia, was fpread over all that country, made its 
progrefs from one end of Europe to the other, 
and fenfibly depopulated every ft^te through 
•which it paffed. So grievous a calamity , more 
than the pacific difpofition of the princes , fervid 
to maintain and prolong the truce between France 
and England. 
i3?<5. During this truce , Philip de Valois died , ' 

^without being able to re-eftablifh the affairs of 
France, which his bad fucccfs againft England 
had thrown into extreme diforder. This monarch , 
during tfie firft years of his reign , had obtained 
the appellation of Fortunate , and acquired the 
charader of prudent; but he ill maintained cither 
the one or the other ; lefs from his own fault , 
than becaufe he was overmatched by the fuperior 
fortune and fuperior genius of Edward. But the 
incidents in the reign of his fon John, gave the 
French nation caufe to regret even the calamitous 
times of his prcdeceffor, John was diftinguilhed 
by many virtues , particularly a fcrupulous honor 
and fidelity; He was not deficient in perfonal 
courage : But as he wanted that mafterly prudence 



Stowe's Survey, p. 478. There were buried 90,000 
bodies in one church-yard , which Sir Walter Manny had 
bought for the ufe of the poor. The fame author fays , 
that there died above 50,000 pcrfons of the plague in 
Norwich, which is quite incredible. 
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and forefight, which his difficult fituation required, chap. 
his kingdom was at the fame time difturbed by xvi. 
inteftine commotions, and oppreffed with foreign 
wars. The chief fource of its calamities , was 1354. 
Charles king of Navarre , who received the state of 
epithet of the bad or wicked^ and whofe conduft 
fully entitled him to that appellation. This prince 
was defcended from males of the blood royal of 
France; his mother was daughter of Lewis Hutin; 
he had himfelf efpoufed a daughter of king John: 
But all thefe ties , which ought , to have con- 
neded him with the throne , gave him only 
greater power to. Ihake, and overthrow it. With 
regard to his perfonal quahties , he was courteous, 
affable, engaging, eloquent; full of infinuatioa 
and addrefs; inexliauftible in his refources ; adive 
and enterprifing. But thefe fplendid accompiifh- 
ments were attended with fuch defeds , as rendered 
them pernicioys to his country, and even ruinous 
to himfelf: He was volatile , inconftant, faithlefs, 
revengeful , malicious : Reftrained by no principle 
©r duty : Infatiable in his pretenfions : And whether 
fuccefsful or unfortunate in one enterprife , he 
immediately undertook another , in which he 
was never deterred from employing the moft 
criminal and moft diChonorable expedients. 

The conftable of Eu , who had been taken 
prifoner by Edward at Caen , recovered his 
liljerty , on the promife of delivering as his ranfom , 
the town of Guifnes , near Calais , of which he 
was fuperior lord: But as John was offended at 
rtiis ftipulation, ^Yhich , if fulfilled, opened ftill 
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HAP. farther that frontier to the enemy , and as he 
xvL fufpeded the conftable of more dangerous coi|- 
nexions with the king of England, he ordered 
him to be feized , and without any legal or for- 
mal trial , put him to death in prifon. Charles de 
la Ccrda was appointed conftable in his place ; 
and had a like fatalend: The king of Navarre 
ordered him to be aflaffinated ; and fuch was the 
weaknefs of the crown, that this prince, inftead 
of dreading punilhment, would not even agree to 
aflc pardon for his offence, but on condition that 
he (hould receive an acceflTion of territory : And 
he had alfo John's fecond fon put into his hands, 
as a fecurity for his perfon , when he came to 
court , and performed this ad of mock penitence 
and humiliation before his fovereign *. 
13^5. The two French princes feemed entirely recon- 

ciled; but this dilTimulation , to which John fub- 
itiitted from neccffity, and Charles from habit, 
did not long continue; and the king of Navarre 
knew , that he had reafou to apprehend the moft 
fevere vengeance for the many crimes and trcafons, 
which he had alrea^^y committed , and the ftill 
greater , which he was meditating. To enfure 
himfelf of protedion , he entered into a fecrct 
correfpondence with England , by means of Henry 
earl of Derby , now earl of Lancafter , who at 
that time was employed in fruitlefs negociations 
for peace at Avignon , under the mediation of 
the pope. John detedled this correfpondence j and 

* FroifT^rd , liv. i, chap. 144. 
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to prevent the dangerous efFeds of it, he fent chap. 
forces into Normandy, the chief feat of the king xvi^ 
of Navarre's power, and attacked his caftles and >J5f. 
fortreffes. But hearing that Edward had prepared 
an army to fupport his ally , he had the weaknefs 
to propofe an accommodation with Charles, and 
even to give this traiterous fubjed the fum of a 
hundred thoufand crowns, as the purchafe of a 
feigned reconcilement, which rendered him ftiU 
more dangerous. The king of Navarre, infolent 
from paft impunity, and defperate from the dan- 
gers which he apprehended , continued his in- 
trigues ; and affociating himfelf with Geoflfrey 
d*Harcourt , who had received his pardon from 
Philip de Valois , but perfevered ftill in his fadious 
difpofition, he increafed the number of his par- 
tifans in every part of the kingdom. He evea 
feduced by his addrefs, Charles, the king of 
France's eldeft fon , a youth of feventfecn years 
of age , who was the firft that bore the appellation 
of Dauphin , by the re - union of the province of 
Dauphiny to the crown. But this prince , being 
made fenfible of. the danger and folly of thefe 
connexions , promifed to make atonement for the 
offence. by the facrifice of his afTociates; and ia 
concert with his father, he invited the king of 
Navarre , and other noblemen of the party , to a 
feaft at Rouen, where they were betrayed into 
the hands of John. Some of the moft obnoxious 
were immediately led to execution; the king of 
Navarre was thrown into prifon * : But this ftroke 
* Froiflurd, liv. i. chap.] i\6. Avcsbury , p. 24?- 
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c H A p. of fevcrity in the king , and of treachery in the 

3CVI. Dauphin , was far from proving decifive in main- 

1H5. taining the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, 

brother to Charles , and Geoffrey dllarccJurt, 

. put all the towns and caftles belonging t6 that 

prince iri a pofture of defence ; and had immediate 

recouric to the protedion of England in this det 

pcrate extreniity. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which 
had always been ill obfcrved on both fides, was 
now expired ; and Edward was entirely free to 
fupport the French malecontents. Wellpleafed, 
that the factions in France had at length gained 
him fome partifans in that kingdom, which his 
pretenfions to the crown had never been able to 
accomplifh , he , purpofed to attack his enemy 
both on the fide of Guienne , under the command 
of the prince of Wales, and on that of Calais, 
in his Own perlbn. 

Young Edward arrived iil the Garonne with 
his army, on board a fleet of three hundred fail, 
attended by the earls of Warwic , Salifbury , 
Oxford, Suffolk, and otheir Englifh noblemen. 
Being joined by the Vaftals of Gafcony , he took 
the field ; and as the prefent diforders in France 
prevented every proper plan of defence , he carried 
on with impunity his ravages and devaftations , 
according to the mode of war in that age. He 
reduced all the villages and feveral towns in 
Languedoc to afhes : He prefcnted himfelf before 
Touloufe ; paffed the Garonne , and burned the 
fuburbs of Carcaffonne ; advanced even to Nar- 
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bonne, laying every place waftc around him: chap. 
And after an incurfion of fix weeks , returned xvi 
•with a vaft booty and many prifoners to Guiedne , *^^^ 
where he took up his winter -quarters \ The 
conftable of Bourbon, who commanded in thofe 
provinces, received orders, though at the head 
of a fuperior army, on no account to ^un the 
hazard of a battle. 

.The king of England's incurfion from Calais 
ivas of the fame nature , and attended with the 
fame iffue. He broke into France at the head of a 
numerous army; to which he gave a full licence 
of plundering and ravaging the open country. 
He advanced to St. Omer , where the king of 
France was ported ; and on the retreat of that 
prince, followed him to Hcfdin *. John ftill kept 
at a diflance , and declined an engagement : But 
in order to fave his reputation, he fent Edward 
a challenge to fight a pitched battle with him; 
a ufual bravado in that age, derived from the 
pradlice of fingle combat , and ridiculous in the 
art of war. The king, finding no fincerity in this 
defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went over 
to England , in order to defend that kingdom 
againft a threatened invafion of the Scots. 

The Scots , taking advantage of the king's 
abfence , and that of the military power of Eng- 
land, had furprifed Berwic; and had colleded an 
army with a view of committing ravages upon 

' Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 144. 14(1. 

* 1W4 chap. 144, Aveibury, p. a 06. "Walfing. p. 171^ 
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CHAP, the northern provinces : But on the approach ot 
XVI* Edward , they abandoned that place , which was 
pot tenable , while the caftle was in the hands of 
the Englifli ; and retiring to their mountains , gave 
the enemy full liberty of burning and deflroying 
the whole country from Berwic to Edinburgh \ 
Baliol attended Edward on this expedition; but 
finding, that his conftant adherence to the Eng- 
jiifh had given his countrymen an unconquerable 
averfion to his title , and that he himfclf was 
declining through age and iniirmities, he finally 
refigned into the king's hands his pretenfions to 
the crown of Scotland * , and received in lieu of 
them an annual penfion of 2tooo pounds , with 
which he pafTed the remainder of his life in pri- 
vacy and retirement. 

DuHiNG thefe military operations, Edward 
received information of the increafing diforders 
in France, arifing from the imprifonment of the. 
king of Navarre; and he fent Lancafter at the 
head of a fmall army , to fupport the partifans of 
that prince in Normandy. The war was con- 
dudled with various fuccefs; but chiefly to the 
difadvantage of the French malecontents ; till an 
important event J;)appened in the other quarter of 
the kingdom, which had well nigh proved fatal 
to the monarchy of France, and threw every 
thing into the utmoft confufion, 
i3s«. The prince of Wales , encouraged by the 

^ Walfing^ p. 171. • Rym^r, vol. v. p. 8a^ 

Ypoi Neuft. pr 521, 

fuccefs 
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fucccfc of the preceding campaign, took the field c h a ^ 
with an army, which no hiftorian makes amount xvL 
to above 12,000 men, and of which not a third **^^- 
wereEnglifh; and with this fmall body, he ven- 
tured to penetrate into the heart of France. After 
ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and ^e i imoufin, 
he entered the province of Berry ; and made fomc 
attacks , though without fuccefs , on the towns 
of Bourgcs and Iffoudun. It appeared that his 
intentions were to march into Normandy, and to 
join his forces with thofe of the earl of Lancafter, 
and the partifans of the king of Navarre; but 
finding all the bridges on the Loire broken down, 
and every pats carefully guarded , he was obliged 
to think of making his retreat into Guienne *. 
He found this refolution the more necefTary , from 
the intelligence which he received of the king of 
France's motions. That monarch , provoked at 
the infult offered him by this incurfion , and en- 
tertaining hopes of fuccefs from the young prince s 
temerity, colleded a great army of above 60,000 
men, and advanced by hafty marches to intercept 
bis enemy. The prince, not aware of John*s near 
approach, loft fomc days, on his retreat, before 
the caftle of Remorantin '* ; and thereby gave the 
French an opportunity of overtaking him Tht-y Bittie nf 
came within fight at (Vlaupertuis near Poidiers; p***^'*«"* 
and Edward, fenfible that his retreat was now 
become impradicablc , prepared for battle with 

• Walfing. p. 17 1. !* Ibid, Froiflard, liv, u 

chap. 1^8. 

Vol. III. V 
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Q H A p. all the courage of a young hero, and with all 
XVL the prudence of the oldcft and moft experienced 
'^'^* commander. 

But the utmoft prudence and courage would 
have proved infufficient to fave him in this ex- 
tremity, had the king of France known how to 
make ufe of his prefent advantages. His great 
fuperiority in numbers enabled him to furfound 
the enemy ; and by intercepting all provifions , 
which were already become fcarce in the Englifh 
camp , to reduce this fmall army , without a blow, 
to the neceffity of furrendering at difcretion. But 
fuch was the impatient ardor of the French 
nobility^ and fo much had their thoughts been 
bent oh overtaking the Englifli as their fole 
objed, that this idea never ftruck any of the 
commanders ; and they immediately took meafures 
for the affault, as for a certain vidlory. While 
the French army was drawn up in order of 
battle, they were flopped by the appearance 
of the cardinal of Perigord ; who having learned 
the approach of the two armies to each other , 
had haftened, by interpofing his good offices, 
to prevent any farther cffufioh of Chriftian blood. 
By John's permiffion , he carried propofals to the 
prince of Wales; and found him fo fenfible of the 
bad pofture of his affairs , that an accommodation 
feemcd not impradicable. Edward told him , that 
he would agree to any terms confiftent with his 
own honor and that of England ; and he offered 
to purchafe a retreat by ceding all the conquefts , 
which he had made during this and the former 
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campaign, and by flipulating not to ferve againft chap. 
France during the courfe of feven years. But xvi. 
John, imagining that he had now got into his ^35«. 
hands a fufficient pledge for the reftitution of 
Calais, required that Edward fhould furrender 
himfelf prifoner with a hundred of his attendants j 
and offered on thefe terms a fafc retreat to the 
Englifli army. The prince rejeded the propofal 
with difdain; and declared, that, whatever for- 
tune might attend him , England (hould never 
be obliged to pay the price of his ranfom. This 
rcfolutieanfwcrcut off all hopes of accommodation; 
but as the day was already fpent in negociating^ 
the battle was delayed till the next morning 7- 

The cardinal of Perigord, as did all the pre- 
lates of the court of Rome , bore a great attach- 
ment to the French intereft ; but the moft 
determined enemy could not , by any expedient, 
have done a greater prejudice to John's affairs, 
than he did them by this delay. The prince of i9thSfi»jv 
Wales had leifure , during the night, to ftrengthen, 
by new intrenchmcnts , the poft which he had 
before fo judicioufly chofen; and he contrived 
an ambufh of 300 men at arms, and as jnany 
archers , whom he put under the command of 
the Captal dc Buche, and ordered to make a 
circuit, that they might fall on the flank or rear 
of the French army during the engagement. The 
van of his army was commanded by the earl of 
Warwic, the rear by the earls of Salilbury and 

" Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 161. 
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CHAP. Suffolk, the main body by the prince himfelf. 
XVI. The lords Chandos, Audeley, and many other 
'»i*^ brave and experienced commanders, were at the 
head of different corps of his army. 

John alfo arranged his forces in three divifxons, 
nearly equal : The firft was commanded by the 
duke of Orleans , the king's brother; the fecond 
by the Dauphin attended by his two younger 
brothers; the third by the king himfeJf, who had 
by his fide Philip, his fourth fon and favorite, 
then about fourteen years of age. There was 
no reaching the Englifli army but through a narrow 
Line, covered on each fide by hedges; and in 
order to open this paffage, the marcfchals, 
Andrehftn and Clermont, were ordered to advance 
with a feparate detachment of men at arms. 
IVhile they marched along the lane, a body of 
Englifli archers, who lined the hedges, plied 
them on each fide with their arrows ; and being 
very near them, yet placed in perfedfafety, they 
coolly took their aim againft the enemy, and 
flaughtered them with impunity. The French 
detachment, much difcouraged by the unequal 
combat, and diminiflicd in their number , arrived 
at the end of the jane, where they met on the 
. open ground the prince of Wales himfelf, at the 
head of a chofen body , ready for their receptiort. 
They were difcomtitcd and overthrown : One of 
the marcfchals Was (lain ; the other taken prifoner : 
And the remainder of the detachment, who were 
flill in the lane , and expofed to the fliot of the 
enemy , without being able to make rcfiftancc. 
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recoiled upon their own army, and put every c h A 
thing into diforder ". In that critical moment , xvr. 
the Captal de Buche unexpededly appeared, and **^^ 
attacked in flank the Dauphin's liire , which fell 
into fome confufiop. Landas, Bodenai, and St. 
Vcnant , to whom the care of that young 
prince and his brothers had been committed, too 
anxious for their charge or for their own fafety, 
carried them off the field , and fet the example of 
flight , which was followed by that whole divifion. 
The duke of Orleans, feized with a like panic, 
and imagining all was loft, thought no longer of 
fighting, but carried off his divifion by a retrea,t, 
which foon turned into a flight. Lord Chandos 
called out to the prince, that the day was won; 
and encouraged him to attack the divifion , under 
king John, which, though more numerous than 
the whole Englifli army , were fome what difmayed 
with the precipitate flight of their companions. 
John here made the utn^oft efforts to retrieve by 
his valor, what his imprudence had betrayed; 
and the only refiftance made that day was by his 
line of battle. The prince of Wales fell with 
impetuofity on fome German cavalry placed in 
the front, and commanded by the counts of 
Sallebruche , Nydo , and Nofto : A fierce battle 
enfued : One fide were encouraged by the near 
profped of fo great a vidlory : The" other were 
flimulated by the flume of quitting the field to an 
coemy fo much inferior: But the three Gernaan 

'* Froiflkrdy lir. i. chap, itfa* • 
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p n A T. generals , together with the duke oF Athens , 

^^^- conftable of France, falling in battle, that body 

'^^^ of cavalry gave way , and left the king himfelf 

cxpofed to the whole fury of the enemy. The 

ranks were every moment th^ned around him : 

The nobler fell by his fide, one after another: 

His fori , fcarce fourteen years of age , received 

a wound, while he was lighting valiai^tly in 

defence of his father: The king hinafelf , fpent 

with fatigue , and overwhelmed by members , 

might eafily have been flain;but every Englifh 

gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal 

prifoncr , fpared him in the adtion , exhorted him 

to furrender , and ofifcred him quarter : Several who. 

attempted to feize him , fufferedfor their temerity^. 

He ftill cried out , IVhcre is my coufin , the prince of 

Wales? andfeemed unwilling to become prifoner 

Captivity of to any perfon of inferior r^uk. But being told, that 

France.^ ^ ^^® prince was at a diftance on the field , he 

threw down his gauntlet, and yielded himfelf 

to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who 

had been obliged to fly his country for murder* 

His fon was t^ken with him ". 

The prince of Wales , who had been carried 
away in purfuit of the flying enemy, finding the 
field entirely clear, had ordered a tent to be 
pitched , ahd was repofmg himfelf after the toils^ 
of battle;, inquiring ftill with great anxiety 
concerning the fate of the. French monarch. He 

*' Rymer, vol vi» p, ^z. 154. Froiflard, liv, i, 
dhap. 164* 
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difpatched the earl of Warwic to bring him c H 4 p« 
intelligence ; and that nobleman came happily in xvi. 
time to favc the life of tlie captive prince , which ^^^^* 
Mras expofed to greater danger than it had been 
during the heat of adion. The Englifh had taken 
him by violence from Morbec: The Gafcons 
claimed the honor of detaining the royal prifoner; 
And Jome brutal foldicrs , rather than yield the 
prize to their rivals , * had threatened to put him 
to death **. Warwic overawed both parties , and 
approaching; the king with great dcmonftrations 
of refped , iflfered to condu A him to the prince's 
tent. 

Here CDmmencds the real and truly admirable 
heroifm oi Edward : For vidories are vulgar 
things in comparifon of that moderation and 
humanity dfplay^d by a young prince of twenty- 
feven years «f age , not yet cooled from the fury 
of battle , ard elated by as extraordinary and as 
unexpeded ficcefs as had ever crowned the arms 
of any commander. He came forth to meet the 
captive kng with all the marks of regard and 
fympathy adminiftered comfort to him amidft 
his misfor.unes ; paid him the tribute of praife 
due to hi: valor; and afcribed hi$ own vidory 
merely to the blind chance of war or to a fup^rior 
providciccjwhich controuls all the efforts of human 
force anciprudence ' '.The behaviour of John fliowed 
him not unworthy of this courteous ueatment: 

'* Froifud, livr. i, chap. 164. "* Poul. Cemil. 

p. 197. 
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CHAP. His prefent abjed fortune never made him forget 
XVI. a moment that he was a king : IMore touched by 
Edward s generofity than by his. own calamities, 
be confeffcd, that, notwithftanding his defeat 
and captivity, his honor was ftill unimpaired; 
and thjt, if he yielded the vldlory , it v/as at 
Kaft gained by a prince of fuch conliimmatc valor 
and humanity. 

KdWakd ordered a tepaft to be prepared in bis 
tent for the prifoner; and he himfelf fencd at the 
royal captive's table , as if he had beer one of his 
retinue : He flood at the king's back during the 
meal; conftantly refufed to take a place at table; 
and declared, that, being a fiibjed, le was too 
Well acquainted with the diftancc between his 
own rank , and that of royal majefty, to affumc 
fuch freedom. All bis fathers preterfions to the 
crown of France were now buried in oblivion: 
John in captivity received the. bono s of a king, 
which were refufed him when feated on the throne : 
His misfortunes, not his title, were refpeded ; 
and the French prifoners, conquerec by this 
elevation of mind , more than by iheir late 
difcomfiture , burft into tears of admirati>n; which 
were only checked by the reflcdion , that fuch 
genuine and unaltered heroifm in an enemy muft 
ccruinly in the iffue prove but the more dmgerous 
to their native country ''. 
X3S7- All the Englifh and Gafcon knightsimitated 

the. generous example fet them by thef prince. 
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The captives were every where treated with c H A P; 
humanity , and were foon after difmiffed on paying XVL 
maderate ranfonos to the perfons into whofe hands., *5^^* 
they had fallen. The extent of their fortunes was 
confidered ; and an attention was given , that 
they Ihould ftill have fufficient means left to 
perform their military fervicc in a manner fuitable 
to their rank and quality. Yet fo numerous 
were the noble prifoners, that thefc ranfoms, 
added to the fpoils, gained in the field, were 
fufficient to enrich the prince*s array; and as they 
bad fuffered very little in adion, their joy and 
exultation was complete. __ 

Thb prince of Wales conducted his prifoner 
to Bourdqaux; and not being provided with forces 
fo numerous as might enable him to pufh his 
prefent advantages, he concluded a two years' 
truce with France '' , which was alfo become 
requifite, that he might condudthe captive king 
with fafety into England. He landed at South- 
wark, and was met by a great concourfe of people, 
of all ranks and (lations. The prifoner was clad 24tb Ma^ 
in royal apparel , and mounted on a white fteed, 
diftinguifhed by its fize and beauty , and by the 
richneis of its furniture. The conqueror rode by 
his fide in a meaner attire , and carried by a black 
palfry. In this fituation , more glorious than all 
the infolent parade o/a Roman triumph , be pafled 
through the (Ireets of London, and prefented the 
jking of France to his &tbcr , \^bo advanced to 

" Rymer, vol. vi. p. j, 
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p H A p. meet him, and received him with the fame courtciy, 
)(Vi^ as if he had been a neighbouring potentate , tha^ 
had voluntarily come to pay him a friendly 
vifit "• It is imppffibje, in refleding on this 
noble condudl, not to perceive the advantages, 
%vhich refulted from the otherwife whimfical prin* 
ciples of chivalry, and which gave men, in 
thofe rude times, fome (upcriority even over 
people of a more cultivated age and nation. 

The king of France, befides the generous 
treatment which he met with in England, had 
the melancholy confolation of the wretched, to 
fee companions in afflidion. The king of Scots 
had been eleven years a captive in Edward's hands ; 
and the good fortune of this latter monarch had 
reduced at once the two neighbouring potentates, 
with whom he was engaged in war , to be pri- 
foners in his capital. But Edward , finding that 
the conqueft of Scotland was nowife advanced 
by the captivity of its fovereign, and that the 
government, conduced by Robert Stuart, his 
nephew and heir, was ftill able to defend itfelf, 
conf^nted to reftore David Bruce to bis liberty ^ 
for the ranfom of 100,000 marks fterling; and 
that prince delivered* the fons of all his principal 
nobility, as hoftages for the payment**, 
nss. Meanwhile, the captivity of John , joined to 

FranV. the preceding difordors of the French government, 

'• Froiflkrd, lir. i. chap. 171. '* Ibid. chap. 

174. Rymer, vol. vi. p. 4S» 4^' 5^- i^* Walfing. p. 
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hads produced ia that country , a diflblutlon , c H a P. 
almoft total, of civil authority, and had occafi- xvi. 
cued confufions , the moft horrible and deftrudtive '?^^* 
^hat had ever been experienced in any age or in 
any nation. The dauphin, i)ow about eighteen 
years of age, naturally afliaaied the royal power 
during his father s captivity ; but though endowed 
with an excellent capacity, even in fuch early 
years , he poffeffed neither experience nor authority 
fufficient to defend a flate, affailcd at once by 
foreign power and fhaken by intcftine fadlion. 
In order to obtain fupply, he aflembled the ftates 
of the kingdom : That affembly , inftead of fup* 
porting his adminiftration , were themfelves feized 
with the fpirit of confufion; and laid hold of the 
prefent opportunity to demand limitations of the 
prince's power , the puniihnwnt of paft malverfa- 
tions , and the liberty of the king of Navarre, 
Marcel, provoft of the merchants, ^nd firft 
xnagiftrate of Paris , put himfelf at the head of 
the unruly populace ; and from the violence and 
temerity of his charadcr, puQied them to comnnit 
the moft criminal outrages againft the royal 
authority. They detained the dauphin in a fort 
of captivity; they murdered in his prcfencc 
Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, 
niarefchals, the one of Normandy, the other of 
Burgundy ; they threatened all the other minifters 
with a like fate; and when Charles, who was 
obliged to temporize and diflcmble, made his 
efcape from their hands, they levied war againft 
him , and ppenly eroded the ftandard of rebellion^ 
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6 H A p. The other cities of the kingdom, in imitation 
xvt. of the capital, fliook off the dauphin's authority ; 
«a^»- took the government into their own hands; and 
fpread the diforder into every province. The 
iTobles , whofe inclinations led them to adhere to 
the crown , and were naturally difpofed to check 
thefe tirmults , had loft all their influence ; and 
being reproached with cowardice on account of 
the bafe dcfertion of their fovereign in the battle of 
Poidliers, were treated with univerfal contempt 
by the inferior orders. The troops , who , from 
the deficiency of pay, were no longer retained in 
difcipline, threw off all regard to their officers, 
fought the means of fubfiftence by plunder and 
robbery, and affociating to them all the diforderly 
people, with whom that age abounded, formed 
numerous bands, which infefted all parts of the 
kingdom. They defolated the open country ; 
burned and plundered the villages ; and by cutting 
off all means of communication or fubfiftence, 
>reduced even the inhabitants of the walled towns 
to the moft extreme neceffity. Tiie peafants, 
formerly oppreffed , and now left unproteded , by 
their mafters , became dcfperate from their prefe»t 
niifery; and rifing every where in arms, carried 
to the laft extremity thoCe diforders, which were 
derived from the fedition of the citizens ami 
difbanded foldiers **. The gentry, hated fortbeit 
tyranny, were every where expofed to the vio- 
lence of popular rage ; and inftead of tnceting 

^ l;roifiiird, lir. i. chap* 182 » 18} » X84* 
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with the regard due to their paft dignity, became chip. 
only, on that account, the objedl of more wanton xvi. 
infnlt to the mutinous peafants. They were *3^8» 
hunted like wild beads, and put to the fword 
without mercy : Their caftles were confumed 
with fire, and levelled to the ground: Their 
wives and daughters were firft ravifhed , then ^' 

murdered : The favages proceeded fo far as to 
impale fome gentlemen, and roaft them alive 
before a flow fire : A body of nine thoufand of 
them broke into Meaux, where the wife of the 
dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken fhelter: 
The moft brutal treatment and moft atrocious . 
cruelty were juftly dreaded by this helplefs com- 
pany : But the Captal de Buche , though in the 
fervicc of Edward , yet moved by generofity and 
by the gallantry of a true knight , flew to their 
refcue, and beat off the peafants with great 
flaughter. In other civil wars, the oppofitc 
fcclions, falling under the government of their 
feveral leaders , commonly preferve ftill the veftige 
of fome rule and order: But here the wild ftate 
of nature fcemed to be renewed: Every man was 
thrown loofe and independent of his fellows : 
And the populoufnefs of the country, derived 
from the preceding police of civil fociety, ferved 
only to incwafc the horror and confufion of the 
fcene. 

Amidst thefe diforcJers, the king pf Navarre 
made his efcape from prifon, and prcfented a 
dangerous leader to the furious malecontents *'. 

*' FroifTard, li\r. i. chap. igf. / 
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CHAP. But the fplendi4 talents of this prince qualified 
XVI. him only to do mifchief, and to increafe the 
*5i«- public diftra(flions: He wanted the fteadinefs and 
prudence requifite for making his intrigues fub- 
iervient to his ambition , and forming his numerous 
partifans into a regular fadlion. He revived his 
pretenfions, fomewhat obfolete, to the crown of 
France: But while he advanced this claim, he 
relied entirely on his alliance with the Englilh , 
who were concerned in intereft to difappoint hi^ 
pretenfions , and who , being public and inveterate 
enemies to the ftate , ferved only , by the friend- 
jQiip which they feemingly bore him, to render 
his caufe the more odious. And in all his 
operations, he adted more like a leader of banditti^ 
than one who afpired to be the head of a regulat* 
government, and who was engaged by fiis ilation 
to endeavour the re-eftabli(hment of order in the 
community. 

The eyes, therefore, of all the French, *who 
wifhetl to reftorc peace to their miferable and 
defolated country, were turned towards the 
dauphin; and that young prince, though not 
remarkable for liiilitaiy talents, poffeffed fo much 
prudence and fpirit, ^at he daily gained the 
afcendant over all his enemies. Marcel, the 
feditioiis provoft of Paris, was flain, while he 
was attempting to deliver the city to the king of 
Navarre arid the Englifh ; and the capital imme- 
diately returned to its, duty ". The moft 

*' Froiflard, liv. L chap. 187. 
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Confiderable bodies of the mutinous peafants were c h a P« 
difperfed , and put to the fword : Some bands of xvi. 
military robbers underwent the fame fate : And *^^^ 
though many grievous diforders ftill remained , 
France began gradually to aflfume the face of a 
tegular civil government , and to form fome plani , 
for its defence and fecurity. 

During the confufion in the dauphin's affairs, 
Edward feemed to have a favorable opportunity 
for pufhing his conquefts : But befidcs that his 
hands were tied by the truce , and he could only 
aflifV underhand the fadtion of Navarre; the ftate 
of the Englifli finances and military power, during 
thofe ages , rendered the kingdom incapable of 
making any regular or fteady effort, and obliged 
It to exert its force at very diftant intervals, by 
which all the projederf ends ^vere commonly 
difappointed. Edward employed himfelf, during 
a conjundure fo inviting , chiefly in negociations 
with his prifoner; and John had the weaknefs to 
fign terms of peace, which, had they taken efFe<5l, 
xnufl: have totally ruined and difmembered his ' 
kingdom. He agreed to reftore all the provinces 
which had been poffeffed by Henry II. and his 
twofons, and to annex them forever to England, 
without any obligation of homage or fealty oa 
the parti of the Englifli monarch. But the 
dauphin and the ftates of France rcjeded this 
treaty, fo difhonorable and pernicious to the 
kingdom *'; and Edward, on the expiration of 

*•' troiflard, liv. i. chap. 201. 
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CHAP, the truce, having now, by fnbfidies and frugality 
XVI. coUedted fome treafure, prepared himfelf for a 
new invafiun of France. 

The great authority and renown of the king and 
the prince of Wales , the fpl« ndid fuccefs of their 
former entcrprifes, and. the certain profpccl of 
plunder from the defencelefs provinces of France, 
foon brought together the whole military power 
of England ; and the fame motives invited to 
Edward's ftandard all the hardy adventurers of the 
<li^erent countries of Europe **. He pafTed over 
to Calais, where he alfcmbled an army of near a 
hundred thoufand men; a force which the dauphin 
could not pretend to withftand in the open field: 
That prince therefore prepared hirafcif to elude 
a blow , which it was impoffible for him to refift. 
He put all the confiderable towns in a pofture of 
<lefence; ordere<l them to be fupplied with maga- 
zines and provifions ; diftributed proper garrifons 
in all places; fecured every thing valuable in the 
fortified cities; and chofe his own Ration at Paris, 
with a view of allowing the enemy to vent their 
fury on the open country. 

I The king, aware of this plan of defence, was 
4tii ^or. ) obliged to carry along with him fix thoufand wag- 
""^^^gons, loaded with the provifions necelTary for the 
Cfubfiftence of his army. After ravaging the pro- 
vince of Picardy , he advanced into Champagne; 
and having a ftrongdefireof being crowned king 
of France at Rheims, the ufual place in which 



Froiflard, Uv. i. chap. 205. 
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ihi^ ceremony is performed , hfe laid fiegc to that c tf a F< 
city, and carried on his attacks, though without xvi, 
fuccefs for the fpace of feven weeks *^ The place 
was bravely defended by the inhabitants , cncou- 
taged by the exhortations of thcarchbiihop j John 
de Craon ; till the advanced feafon ( for thi§ expe- 
dition was entered upon in the beginning of win-» '^^^* 
ter) obliged the king to raife the ficge. The pro^ 
vince of Champagne ^ meanwhile, was defolated 
by his incurfions; and he thence coi\duded his 
army , with a like intent , into Burgundy. He took 
and pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, AvalOn, and 
other fmall places; but the duke of Burgundy, 
that he rtiight preferve his country from farther 
ravages j confeiited to pay , him thefum of 100,000 ' 
nobles **. Edwatd then bent his march towslfds 
the Nivefnois j which faved itfelf by a like com- 
pofition : He laid wafte Brie and the Gatinois ; 
and after a lorig march , very deftrudive to France, 
Sitid fomewhat ruinous to his own troops ^ he ap- 
peared before the gates of Paris, and taking up 
his qdartets at Bourg-la-Rcine , extended his army 
to Long-jumead , Mont-rouge j and Vaugirard. 
He tried to provoke the dauphin to hazard a battle , 
by fending him a defiance; but could not make 
that prudent prince change his plan of operations. 
Paris Nvas fafe from the danger of an aflault by 
its numerous garrifon ; from that of a blockade b^ 
its wcllfupplied magazines; And as Edward hiiiK 

'* Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 208, WiJfing; p. 174. 
*' Ibid. Rymer, Yol. vi. iHu 

Vol. Iir. X 
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CHAP, felf could notfubfifthis army in a country , waded 
XVI, by foreign and domeflic enemies , . and left alfo 
>3<« empty by the precaution of the dauphin, he was 
obliged to remove his quarters ; and he fpread his 
troops into the provinces of Maine , Beaufle , and 
the Chartraine , which were abandoned to the 
fury of their devaftations *'. The only repofc, 
which France experienced , was during the feftival 
of Eafter , when the king (lopped the courfe of his 
ravages. For fuperftition can fometimes redrain 
the rage of men , which neither jullice nor hu* 
inanity is able to controul. 

While the war was carried on in this ruinous 
manner, the negociations for peace were never 
interrupted: But as the king (lill inftfted^on the 
full execution of the treaty , which he had made 
with his prifoner at London, and which was 
ftrenuoufly rejedcd by the dauphin ^ there ap- 
peared no likelihood of an accommodation. The 
carl, now duke of Lancafter (for this title was 
introduced into England during the prefent reign ) , 
endeavoured to foften the rigor of thefe terms, 
and to (inifh the war on more equal and reafonable 
conditions. He infifted with Edward , that , not- 
withftanding his great and furprifmg fucceffes , the 
objed of the war , if fuch were to be efteemed 
the acquifition of the crown of France; was not 
become any nearer than at the commencement of 
•it; or rather, was fet at a greater diftance , by 
thofe very vidories and advantages , which feemed 

^' Walfing. p. I7S. 
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to lead to it. That his claim of fucceflion had c H A p« 
not from the RtH procured him one partifan in xvi. 
the kingdom ; and the continuance ol thefe dc- *3w. 
ftrudive hoftilities had united every Frenchman in 
the mod implacable animofity againd hitn. That 
though inteftine fadion had creeped into the go-* 
vernment of France , it was abating every moment; . 
and no party, even during t)ie greateft heat of 
the conteft, when fubjedion under a foreign 
enemy ufually appears preferable to the dominion 
of fellow-citizens , had ever adopted the pretenfions 
of the king of England* That the king of Na- 
varre himfelf, who alone was allied with the Eng* 
lifli , inftead of being a cordial friend , was Ed- 
ward*s moft dangerous rival , and in the opinion 
of his partifans poflefTed a much preferable titla 
to the crown of France. That the prolongation 
of the war, however it might enrich the Englifh 
foldiers, was ruinous to the king himfelf, who 
bore all the charges of the armament, without 
reaping any folid or durable advantage from it. 
That if the prefent diforders of France continued , 
that kingdom wouJd fpon be reduced to fuch a 
ftate of defoJation that it would afford no fpoils 
to its ravagcrs; if it could eftablifh a more fteady* 
government, it might turn the chance of war in 
its favor, and by its fuperior force and ad- 
vantages, be able to repel the prefent vidors. 
That the dauphin, even during his greateft dif- 
treffes, had yet conduded himfelf with fo much 
prudence as to prevent the Englifh from ac- 
quiring ont fQOt of land in the kingdom; and 
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CHAP, it \yere better for the king. to accept by a peace 

XVI. what he had in vain attempted to acquire by ho- 

1360. ftilities, which, however hitherto fuccefsful , had 

been extremely expenfivc , and might prove very 

dangerous. And that Edward having acquired (o 

much glory by his arms , the praife of moderation 

was the only honor, to which, he could now 

afpire ; an honor fo much the greater , as it was 

durable, was united with that of prudence, and 

might be attended with the moft real advantages". 

Peace of These reafons induced Edward to accept of 

Breugni. more moderate terms of peace; and it is probable, 

that, in order to palliate this change of refolution , 

he afcribed it to a vow made during a dreadful 

tempeft , which attacked his arqjy on their march , 

and which ancient hiftorians reprefent as the caufc 

tth May. of this fuddcn accommodation **. The confercii- 

ces between the Englilh and French commiffioners 

were carried on during a few days at Bretigni in 

the Chartraine , and the peace was at laft concluded 

on the following conditions ** : It was ftipulatcd 

that king John fhould be rcftored to his liberty, 

and fhould pay as his ranfom three millions of 

* crowns of gold , about 1,500,000 pounds of our 

prefent money " ; which was to be difcharged at 

different payments : That Edward fhould for ever 

renounce all claim to the crown of France , and 

to the provinces of Normandy , Maine , Touraine , 

" FroifTard, liv. i. chap. 211. ** Ibid. 

'' Ibid. chap. 212. Rymer, vol. vi. p. i7g. 
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andAnjou, poffeffed by his anceftors ; and (hould chap. 
receive in exchange the provinces of Poidou , , xvi* 
Xatntonge, TAgenois, Perigord, the Limoufin, ^J^o- 
Quercy, Roverguc, TAngoumois, and other dif- 
tridls in that quarter, together with Calais, 
Guifnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, 
on the other fide of France: That the full fove- 
reignty of all thefe provinces, as well as that of 
Guienne, Ihould be veiled in the crown of Eng- 
land , and that France fhould renounce all title to 
feudal jurifdidUon , homage, or appeal from them: 
That the king of Navarre fhould be reftored to 
all his honors and poSeflions: That Edward 
Ihould renounce his confederacy with the Flemings, 
John hif connexions with the Scots : That the 
difputes concerning the fucceflion of Britanny, 
betweea the famihes of Blois and Mountfort, 
ihould be decided by arbiters , appointed by the 
two kings ; and if the competitors refufed to fub- 
mit to tlic award , the difpute fhould no longer 
be a ground of war between the kingdoms : And 
that forty hoAages , fuch as (hould be agreed 
on, fhould be fent to England as a (ecurity for 
the execution of all thefe conditions '*, 

''* The hoftages were the two fons of the French kin^ 
John a;id (^wis.; his brother Philip duke of Orleans , the 
duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon count de Ponthieu, 
the counts d*Eu , de Longueviile, dcSt. Pol, de Harcourt, 
deVcndome, deCbuci, de Craon, de Montmorenci , and 
many of the chiof nobility of Ftaoce. The grincc^^. were 
moftly releafed on the fulfilling of certain articles : Others 
of the hoftages, and the duke of Bci/y among the reft, 
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CHAP. In confcqacrtce of thi^ treaty, tbtf king of France 
^ XVI. was brought over to Calais; \^hrther Edward 
%thPi^ alfo foon aftef repaired : And tfrer^, both princes 
folemnly ratified the treaty. Jbhn was fent to 
Boulogne; the king accompanied hirt a mile on 
his journey; and the two monarchs parted, with 
many profe(lfi6hs , prpbably cordial and fincerc , 
of mgtual amity ". The good difpofition of John 
made him fully fenfible of the generous treatment 
^vhich he had received in England, and oblite- 
rated all memory of the afcendant gained over 
him by his rival. There feldom has been a treaty 
o( fo great importance fo faithfully executed by 
both parties. Edward had fcarcely from the 
beginning entertained any hopes of acquiring the 
crown of France : By reftoring John to his liber- 
ty, and making peace at a junfture fo favorable 
to his arms, he had now plainly renounced all 
pretenfions of this nature : He had fold at a very 
high price that chimerical claim : And had at 
prefent no other intereft tbafi to retain tbofe ac- 
quifitions which he had made with fuch fmgular 
prudence and go6d fortune. Johp , on the other 
hand , though the terms were fcvere , poficfTed 
fuch fidelity and honor, that he was determined 
at all hazards to execute them , and to ufe every 
expedient for fatisfying a monarch , who had 

were permitted to return upon their parole , which they 
did not keep. Rymcr, vol. vl. p. 278. 285. ^87- 

'' Froiflard,' liv. i. chap, 2i)* 
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indeed l>een bis greateft political enemy, but had chap* 
treated him perfonally with fingular humanity and xvi. 
regard. But, notwithftanding his endeavours, 
there occurred many difficulties in fulfilling his 
purpofe ; chiefly from the extreme relu Aaiice , 
■which many towns and vaffals in the neighbour- 
hood of Guienne , exprefTed againft fubmitting 
to the Englifli dominion '* ; and John , in order i8«3. 
to adjuft thefe dififerences, took a refolution of 
coming over himfelf to England. His council 
endeavoured to diffuade him from this rafli de- 
fign; and probably would have been pleafed to 
fee him employ more chicanes for eluding the 
execution of fo difadvantageous a treaty : But 
John replied to them, that, though good faith 
were baniflied from the reft of the earth , (he 
ought ftill to retain her habitation in the breads 
of princes. Some hiftorians would detrad from 
the merit of this honorable condudl , by repre- 
fenting John as enamoured of an Englifh lady, to 
whom he was glad , on this pretence , to pay a 
vifit : But befides , that this furmife is not found- 
ed on any good authority , it appears fomewhat 
unlikely on account of the advanced age of that 
prince , who was now in his fifty-fixth year. He 
was lodged in the Savoy; the palace where he ^3«4. 
had refided during his captivity , and where he 
foon after fickened and died. Nothing can be i» sth April, 
ftronger proof of the great dominion of fortune 
over men, than the calamities which purfued a 



FroifTard, liv. i. chap. 2^14. 
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CHAT, monarch of fuch eminent valor, goodnefs, and 
?cvt Jionor, and yrhich he incurred merely by rez^oQ 
i364» of feme flight imprudences, which, in other fitua? 
tions, would have h^en of no importance. But 
though both bis reign and that of his father proved 
extremely unfortunate tq their kingdom , ' thp 
French crown acquired , during their time , very 
confiderablc acceffions, thofe of Dauphiny and 
Burgundy. Thi$ latter province, hov^evcr, John 
had the imprudence again to difmen>ber by be- 
llowing it on Philip his fourth fon , the objed of 
his mofl: tender affedions *^; a deed, which was 
afterwards the fource of many calamities tq the 
kingdom. 

John Mras fuccecded in the throne by Charles^ 
the Pauphin , a princp educated in the fchool of 
adverfity , and well qualified , by his confum- 
tnate prudence and experien<:e, to repair all the 
lofles , which the kingdom had fuftained froqfi the 
errors of his two predeceflbrs. Contrary to the 
practice of all the great princes of thofe ti^nes , 
which held nothing in eftimation but military 
courage, he feems to have fixed it as a maxinx 
never to appear at the head of his armies; and 
he was the firil king in Europe, that ihowed the 
advantage of policy, fprefight, and judgment, 
above a /afe and precipitate valor- The events, 
of his reign, compared with thofe of the preceding,^ 
are a proof, how little reafon kingdoms have to. 
valiie themfelve^ on their vidojfies, or to. ht 

^' Rymer, voj. vL p. ^xj. 
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Jiumbled by their defeats; which in reality ought c h A F» 
to be afcribed chiefly to the good or bad condudl xvl 
of their rulej^, add are of little moment towards ^^64. 
determining national charadlers and manners. — 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing state of 
fo great a power as England , it was neceffary for ^'"*^*' 
him to remedy the many diforders , to which his 
own kingdom was expofed. He turned his arms 
againft the king of Navarre, the great di(hirber of 
France during that age : He defeated this prince 
by the conduit of Bertrand duGuefclin, a gentle- 
man of Britanny, one of the moft accompliihed 
charaAers of tlie age, whom he had the difcernment 
to chufe as the inftrument of all his vidories " : 
And he obliged his enemy to accept of moderate 
terms of peace. Du Guefclin was lefs fortunate 
in the wars of Britanny, which ftill continued , 
potwithftanding the mediation of France and 
England: He was defeated and taken prifoner 
^t Auray by Chandos : Charles of Blois was 
there flain, and the young count of Mountfort 
foon after got entire pofleflion of that dutchy ". 
But the prudence of Charles broke the force of 
this blow: Jie fubmitted to the decilion of 
fortune : He acknowledged the title of Mountfort, 
though a zealous partifan of England ; and received 
the proffered homage for his dominions. But the 
chief obftacle which the French king met with 
in the fettlem^nt of the ftate , proceeded fron; 

^^ Froiflard, IJv. i. chap. 119, lao. '' Ibi4. 

fhap. 227, 228, &c. Walfing, p. igo. 
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CHAP, ob&urc enemies , whom their crimes alone 
XVI. " rendered eminent , and their number dangerous. 
13^4. On the conclufion of the treaty of Bretigni» 

the many military adventurers, who had followed 
the ftandard of Edward , being difperfed into the 
fcveral provinces, and poffeffed of ftrong holds, 
rcfufcd to lay down their arms, or relinquiOi a 
courfe of life , to which they were now accuftom- 
ed, and by which alone they could gain a 
fubfiftence ". They affociated themfelves with 
the banditti, who were already inured to the 
habits of rapine and violence; and under the name 
of the companies and companions^ became a terror to all 
the peaceable inhabitants. Some Englifli and Gafcon 
gentlemen of character , particularly Sir Matthew 
Gournay, Sir Hugh Calverly, the chevalier Verte , 
and others , were not aihamed to take the command 
of thefe ruffians , whofe numbers amounted on 
the whole to near 40,000, and who bore the 
appearance of regular armies , rather than bands of 
robbers. Thefe leaders fought pitched battles 
with the troops of France, and gained viftorics; 
in one of which Jaques de Bourbon, a prince of 
the blood, was flain '* : And they proceeded to 
fuch a height, that they wanted little but regular 
eftablifliments to become princes , and thereby 
fandlify, by the maxims of the world, their 
infamous profeffion. The greater fpoil they 
committed on the country, the more eafy they 

'* Froifiard , liv. i. chap. 214. ^* Ibid, chap* 

214, zi%. 
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found it to recruit their number : Allthafe, who chap. 
were reduced to mifery and defpair, flocked to xvi% 
their ftandard : The evil was every day increafing; '^^• 
And though the pope declared them excommuni- 
cated » thefe military plunderers, however deeply 
affcdted with the fentence, to which they paid a 
much greater regard than to any principles of 
morality , could not be induced by it to betake 
themfelves to peaceable or lawful profeffionfe. 

As Charles was not able by power to redrefe 
fo enormous a grievance , he was led by neceffity, 
and by the turn of his charader, to cprred it by 
policy , and to contrive fome method of difcharg- 
ing into foreign countries this dangerous and 
inteftine evil. 

Peter , king of Caftile, ftigmatized by his con- 
temporaries ^nd by pofterity, with the epithet of 
Cruel ^ had filled with blood and murder his king- 
dom and his own family; and having incurred the 
univerfal hatred of his fubjedls , he kept , from 
prefent terror alone , an anxious and precarious 
poffcflion of the throne. His nobles fell every 
day the vidlims of his feverity : He put to death 
feveVal of his natural brothers from groundlefs 
jealoufy : Each murder, by multiplying his enemics,^ 
became the occafion of frcQi barbarities : And as 
he was not deftitute of talents , his neighbours , 
no lefs than his own ftibjeds, were alarmed at 
the progrefs of his violence and injuftice. Tho^ 
ferocity of his temper, inftead of being foftencd 
by his ftrong propenfity to love , was rather 
inflamed by that paflion, and took thence new 
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e H A p« occafion to exert itfelf. Inftigated by Mary de 

XVI. Padilla, who had acquired the afcendant over 

a3«5,, Jiinj ^ he threw into prifon Blanche de Bourbon, 

his wife, fiftcr to the queen of France; aod foon 

after made way by poifon for the efpoufmg of 

his miftrefs. 

Henry, count of Tranftamare , his natural 
brother , feeing the fate of every one who had 
become obnoxious to this tyrant, took armsagainft 
him ; but being foiled in the attempt , he fought 
for refuge in France, where he found the minds 
pf men extremely inflamed againft Peter, on 
account of his murder of the French princefe. 
He aflced permiffion of Charles to inlift the companies 
in his fervice , and to lead them into CaftiJe;' 
where , from tlic concurrence of his own friends 
and the enemies of his brother , he had the profpecS 
of certain and immediate fuccefs. The French 
king, charmed with the projed, employed du 
Guefclin in negociating with the leaders of thefe 
banditti. The treaty was foon concluded. The 
high charader of honor , which that general 
poflTefled, made every one truft to his promiles: 
Though the intended expedition was kept a fecret, 
the companies implicitly inlifted under his ftandard : 
And they required no other condition before their 
engagement, than an affurance, that they were 
not to be led againft the prince of Wales in Guienne, 
But that prince was fo little averfe to the enterprife , 
that he allowed feme -gentlemen of his retinue to 
enter into the fervice under du Guefcliq. 
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Du GUESCLIN, having completed his levies ,Nc h A i>* 
led the army firft to Avignon, where the pope 1 xvi* 
then refided, and demanded, fword in hand, an n€$. 
abfolution for hisfoldiers, and thefum of 200,000 ' 
livres. The firft was readily promifed him ; fome [ 
more difficulty was made with regard to the fecond. ■ 
" I believe, that my fellows, " replied du Gucfclin, I 
" may make a (hift to do without your abfolution; \ 
^* but the money is abfolutcly neceflary. " The ' 
pope then extorted from the inhabitants in the , 
city and neighbourhood the fum of a hundred 
thoufand livres , and offered it to du GuefcUn* " It ! ^\ \JVlJ^,^j 
" is not my purpofe, *' cried that generous warrior, / ^ V 'i 
^^ to opprefs the innocent people. The pope and 
*^ his cardinals themfelves can welLfpare me that 
" fum from their own coffers. This money , I 
" infift, muft be reftored to the owners. And 
" Ihould they be defrauded of it , I fhall my felf 
" return from the other fide of the Pyrenees , and 
" oblige you to make them reftitution. 
The pope found the neceffity of fubmitting , and 
paid him , from his treafury , the fum demanded **. 
The army , hallowed by the bleflings , and enriched 
by the fpoils of the church , proceeded on their/ 
expedition. 

These experienced and hardy foldiers, con^ 
dudled by fo able a general, eafiiy prevailed over 
the king of Caftile, whofe fubjedts, inftead of fup- 
porting their oppreffor, were ready to join the 
enemy againft him *'. Peter fled fronx his 

'• Hift. do GucfcUit *' Froiflard, liv, i. chap.ajo. 
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C H 4 p. dominioDs', took (belter ia Guienne , and 
xvt craved the protedion of the prince of Wales; 
whom his father had invefted with the fover- 
eign^ of thefe conquered provinces , by the 
title of the principality of Aquiuine **. Th^ 
prince feemed now to have entirely changed his 
fentinients with regard to the Spanifli tranladions : 
Whether that he was moved by the gcnerofity 
of fupporting a diftrefled prince, and though t, 
as is but too ufual among fovereigns, that the 
rights of the people were a matter of much leis 
confideradon; or dreaded the acquifition of fo 
powerful a confederate to France as the new king 
of Okftile ; or what is moft probable, was impatient 
of reft and eafe , and fou^t only an opportunity 
for exerting his military talents, by which be 
had already acquired fo much renown. He promifed 
»3«r' his afliftance to the dethroned monarch ; and having 

Sirc^Jk. obtained the confent of his father, he levied a 
great army, and fet out upon his- enterprife! He 
was accompanied by his younger brother , John 
of Gaunt, created duke of Lancafter, in the room 
of the good prince of that name , who had died 
without any male iflue, and whofe daughter he 
had efpoufed. Chandos alfo , who bore among 
the bnglifli the fame charader, which du Guefcliii 
had acquired among the French , commanded under 
him in this expedition. 
The firft blow, which the prince of Wales 

** Rymcr, voLvi.p. J84. Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 2)t. 
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gave to Henry of Tranftamare, was the recalling chap. 
of all the companies from his fervice ; and fo much xvL 
reverence did they bear to the name of Edward, i3*7. 
that great numbers of them immediately withdrew 
from b;)ain, and inlifted under his banners. Henry 
however, beloved by his new fubjedls^ and fup- 
ported by the king of Arragon and others of his 
neighbours , was able to meet the enemy with 
an army of 100,000 men; forces three times more 
numerous than chofe which were commanded by 
Edward. Du Guefclin, and all his experienced offi- 
cers, advifed him to delay any decifive adion, to 
cut oflf the prince of Wales's provifions, and to 
avoid every engagement with a general, whofe en- 
terprifes^ had hitherto been . always conduded 
with prudence , and crowned with fuccefs. Henry 
trufted too much to his numbers; and ventured ^** ^^^^ 
to encounter the Englilh prince ^t Najara **. 
Hiftoriansof that age are commonly very copious 
in defcribing the fhock of armies in battle, the 
valor of the combatants, the flaughterand various 
fuccefTes of the day : But though fmall rencounters 
in thofe times were often well difputed, military 
difcipline was always too imperfed to preferve 
order in great armies ; and fuch adtions defcrvc 
more the name of routs than of battles. Henry 
was chafed off the field , with the lofs of above 
20,coo men : There periflied only four knights 
and forty private men on the fide of the Englifb. 
Peter, who fo well merited the infamous epithet 

*' Froiffard, liv. !• chaf. s^z. 
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CHAP, •which he bore, purpofed to murder all his prifoilcrs 
jTVi.. in cool blood ; but was reftrained from this barbarity 
t%6r. by the remonftrances of the prince of Wales. All 
Caftile now fubmitted to the vidor: Peter was 
reftored to the throne : And Edward finifiied this 
perilous enterprife with his ufual glofy. But be 
had foon r^afon to repent his connejcions with a 
man like Peter, abandoned to all fenfe of vittuc 
and honor. The ungrateful tyrant refufed the 
ftipulated pay to the Englilh forces ; and Edward , 
finding his foldiers daily perifli by flcknefs, and 
even his own health impaired by the climate , 
was obliged^ without receiving any fatis&dion 
on this head , to return into Guienne **. 

The barbarities, exercifed by Peter over his 
helplefs fubjedls, whom he now regarded as 
vanquifhed rebels , revived all the animofity cfi 
the Caftilians againft him ; and on the return of 
Henry of Tra'nftamare, together with du Gucfclin, 
and fome forces levied anew in France, the tyrant 
Was again dethroned, and was taken prifoner. 
His brother, in rtfentment of hi^ cruelties, mur- 
dered him with his own hand ; and was placed 
on the throne of Caftile, which he tranfmitted 
to his pofterity. The duke of Lancafter, Who 
efpoufed in fecond marriage the eldeft daughter of 
Peter, inherited only the empty title of that 
fovereignty, and, by claiming the fucceffioft, in- 
creafed the animofity of the itew king of Caftile 
againft England. 

** Froiflkd, liv. I. chjifi 24^5 i4j. VCalCngham, p. ig*. 

Bur 
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But the prcjadice^ which the affairs of prince chap. 
Edward received from this fplendid, though xvi. 
imprudent expedition , ended n6t with it. He had '568. 
involved himfelf in fo much debt by his prepara- w"th"'* 
tions and the pay of his troops, that he found Fwn^t. 
it neceflary, on his return » to impofe on his 
principahty a new tax, to which fome of the 
nobility confented with extreme reludlance, and 
to which others abfolutely rcfufed to fubmit *\ 
This incident revived the animofity which the 
inhabitants bore to the Englilh , and which all 
the amiable quahties of the prince of Wales were 
not able to mitigate or affuage. They complained , 
that they were confidered as a conquered people, 
that their privileges were difregarded, that alt 
truft was given to the Englilh alone , that every 
office of honor and profit was conferred on thefc 
foreigners, and that the extreme reludlance, which 
moft of them had expreffed , to receive the new 
yoke , was likely to be long remembered againft 

*' This tax was a livre upon a hearth ; and it wat 
imagined, that the impofition would have yielded 1,200,000 
livres a year, >vhich foppofes fo many hearths in the 
provinces poffeflcd by the Englifh. But fuch loofe conjedure^ 
have commonly no manner of authority , much lefs in fuch 
ignorant times. There is a ftrong inftance of it in the 
preflmt reign. The houfe of cdmmons granted the king 
a tax of twenty-two fhillings on each parifli , fuopofing 
that the amount of the whole would be 50,000 pounds^ 
But they were found to be in a miftake of near five ta 
one. Cotton, p. ). And the council aflumed the power . 
^f augmenting the tax upon each pari0i/ 

Vet- III. Y 
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€ K A p. them. They caft, therefore, their eyes towafdi 
XVL their ancient fovereign, whofe prudence > the/ 
^J*«* found , had now brought the affiiirs of his kingdom 
into excellent order; and the,counts of ArmagnaCt 
Comminge, and Perigord, the Lord d'Albert, 
with other nobles, went to Paris, and were 
encouraged to carry their complaints to Charles, 
as to their lord paramount, againft thefeoppreffioof 
of the Englifh government *'. 

In the treaty of Bretigni it had been ftipulated, 
that the two kings fhould make renunciations; 
Edward of his claim to the crown of France and 
to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; 
John of the homage and fealty due for Guienne 
and the other provinces ceded to the Englifh. 
But when that treaty was confirmed and renewed 
at Calais, it was found neceffary, as Edward 
was not yet in poffcffion of all the territories, 
that the mutual renunciations fhould fbf 
fomc time be deferred; and it was agreed » 
that the parties, mean-while, fhould makenoufe 
of their refpedive claims againfl each other *'. 
Though the failure m exchanging thefe renuncia^ 
tions had flill proceeded from France *'* Edward 
appears to have taken no umbrage at it; both 
becaufe this claufe feemed to give him entire 
fecurity , and becaufe fome reafonable apology 
had probably been made to him for each delay, 

*' Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 244. ^^ Rym^r, vol. vi. 
p, ai9* 2}o. 2H- ^n. 245* *' Rot* Franc, js Edw. 

ill. m. J. from Tynrcl, vol. iii* 64J* 
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It was , however , oil this preterlce , though chap. 
diredly contrary to treaty, that Charles refolded jcvi* 
to ground his claim , of ftill confidering himfelf 
as fupcrior lord of thofe provinces , and of 
receiving the appeals of his fub vafTals '**. 

But as views of policy, more than thofe of *3<> 
juftice , enter into the deliberations of princes ; 
^nd as the mortal injuries received from the Englifh, 
the pride of their triumphs, th(i fevere terms 
impofed by the treaty of peace, feemed to render 
fevery prudent means of revenge honorable againft 
them ; Charles was determined to take this mcafure, 
lefs by the reafonings of his civilians and lawyers, 
than by the prefent fituation of the two monarchies. 
He confidcred the declining years of Edward, the 
Janguifliing ftate of the prince of Wales's health the 
affcdion which the inhabitants of all thcfe provinces 
bore to their ancient mafter, their diftance from 
England, their vicinity to France, the extreme 
imimofity.expreffed by his own fubjeds againft 
thefe invaders , and their ardent thirft of vengeance j 
and having filently made all the neceffafy prepa- 
tations , he fent to the prince of Wales a fummons 
to appear in his court at Paris, and there tojuftify 
his condudl towards his vafTals. The prince re- 
plied, that he would come to Paris; but it fliould 
be at the head of fixty thoufand men '*. The 
tinwarlike charader of Charles kept princeEdward, 
tven yet, from thinking , that that monarch 

** Froiffard, liy. i. chap* 245^ '* Ibid. chap. 247, 
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CHAP, vras ill earnefl , in this bold and hazardous 
xvi» attempt, 

1370. jrj. fQQi^ appeared what a poor return the king 

bad received by his diftant conquefts for all the 
blood and treafure expended in the quarrel, and 
how impoflible it was to retain acquifitions , in 
an age when no regular force could be maintained 
fufficient to defend them againft the revolt of the 
inhabitants, efpecially if that danger was joined 
widi the invafion of a foreign enemy. Charles 
HI ibcceft of fell Hrft upon Ponthieu , which gavp the Englifh 
the English. ^^^ j^^j^^ j^^^^ ^]^^ heart of France : The citizens of 

Abbeville opened their gates to him " : Thofe 
pf St. Valleri, Rue, and Crotoy imitated the 
example , and the whole country was in a little 
time reduced to fubmiflion. The dukes of Berri 
and Anjou , brothers to Charles, being aflifted by 
du Guefclin , who was recalled from Spain, 
invaded the fouthcrn provinces; and by means 
of their good condud , the favourable difpofitions 
of the people , and the ardor of the French nobility, 
they made every day confiderable progrefs againit 
the Englifh. The ftate of the prince of Wales's health 
did not permit him to mount on horfeback , or 
exert his ufual adivity : Chandos , the conftablc 
of Guienne , was flain in one adlion ** : The 
Captal de Buche, who fucceeded him in that 
office, was taken prifoner in another ": And 
•when young Edward himfelf was obliged by his 
increafmg infirmities to throw up the command, 

" WaUingham, p* J8^ ** Ibid. p. igs* Froiffard, 
liv. I. chap. 277. ." Ibid. chap. 510 
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and return to his native country, the affairs of c h a r. 
the Englifli in the fouth of France feemed to be xvi. 
menaced with total ruin. "^7o. 

The king , incenfed at thcfe injuries , threatened 
to put to death all the French hoftages, who 
remained in his hands ; but on refledion abftained 
from that ungenerous revenge. After refuming, 
by advice of parliament , the vain title of king 
of France'*, he endeavoured to fend fuccours 
into Gafcony; but all his attempts, both by fea 
and land , proved unfuccefsful. The earl of 
Pembroke was intercepted at fea , and taken 
prifoner with his whole army near Rochelle by 
a fleet , which the king of Caftile had fitted out 
for that purpofe ": Edward himfelf embarked 
for Bourdeaux with another army; but was fo 
long detained by contrary winds , that he was 
obliged to lay afide the enterprife '*. Sir Robert 
Knolles, at the head of 30,000 men, marched 
out of Calais , and continued his ravages to the 
gates of Paris , without being able to provoke 
the enemy to an engagement: He proceeded in 
his march to the provinces of Maine and Anjou, 
ivbich he laid wafte ; but part of his army being 
there defeated by the condud of du Guefclin, 
who was now created conftable of France , and 
who feems to have been the firft confummate 
general that bad yet appeared in Europe, the 

'* Rymcr, vol. vi. p. 621. Cotton's Abridg. p. tog. 

'* Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 902 , 903 , J04. Walfingham,^ 

f. i8$» '^ Ibid. p. i87« Froiflard, liv. i.chap. ^lu 
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CHAP, reft were fcattered and difpcrfcd, and the fmall 
XVI remains of the Englifli forces, inftead of reaching 
x37a Guiennc, took fliclter in Britanny, whofe fove-r 
reign had embraced the alliance of England *'. 
The duke of Lancafter, fome tinje after, niade a 
Jike attempt with an army of 25,000 men ; and 
marched the whole length of France from Calais 
to Bourdeaux ; but was fo much haraffed by the 
flying parties which attended hiip , that he brought; 
pot die half of his army to the place of their 
deftination. Edward , from the neceflity of his 
?iflFairs, was at laft obliged to conglude a truce 
\vith the enemy"; after almoft all his ancient 
pofTeffions in France had been ravifhed from himg 
except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and a}l his con- 
' quefts, except Calais. 

The decline of the king's life was expofed to many 
mortifications, and correfponded not to thefplendid 
and noify fcenes, which had filled the beginning and 
tht* middle of it. Befides feeing the lofs of his foreign 
dominions, and being baffled in every attempt 
to defend them; he felt the decay of his authority 
at home , and experienced , from the (harpnefs 
of fome parliamentary remonftrances , the great in-r 
conftancyof the people, ^nd the influence of prefent 
fortune over all their judgments ". This prince, 
who , during the vigor of his age , had been chiefly 
occupied in the purfuits of war and ambition , 

'' Wallingham, p, i8s- FroifTard, liv. i. cha|>. 391* 

Ibid. chap. ji;. \Calfm^. p. 187. 
'^* Ibid, p, 189. Ypod, Ncuft. p. 530. 
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began , at an unfeafonable period , to indulge c h A ?« 

himfelf in pleafure; and being now a widower* xvb 

be attached himfelf to a lady of fenfe and Ijpirit , 

one Alice Pierce, who acquired a great afcendant 

over him , and by her influence gave fuch general 

difguft, that, in order to fatisfy the parliament, 

he was obliged to remove her from court **. The 

indolence alfo, naturally attending old age and 

infirmities, had made him, in a great meafure, 

refign the adminiftration into the hands of his 

fon , the duke of Lancafter, who, as he was fai 

from being popular, weakened extremely the 

affedlion ; which the Englifh bore to the perfon 

and government of the king. Men carried their 

jealoufies very far againft the duke ; and as they 

faw with much regret, the death of the prince of 

Wales every day approaching, they apprehended, 

left the fucceflion of his fon , Richard , now a 

minor, (hould be defeated by the intrigues of 

Lancafter, and by the weak indulgence of the 

old king, But Edward , in order to fatisfy both 

^the people and the prince on this head , declared 

in parliament his grandfon heir and fuccefTor to 

the crown ; and thereby cut off ail the hopes of 

the duke of Lancafter, if he ever had the temerity 

to entertain any. 

The prince of Wales, after a lingering illnefs, 1376. 
died in the forty-fixth year of his age; and left ^^Jj^ j^"^J' 
a charaiJJer, illuftrious for every eminent virtue, the princp 
jind from his earlieft youtii till the hour he expired, ^^ ^*^"' 

. *• Walfingham, p, 189* 

Y4 
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undainH by any bleroifi). His valor and roiliciry 
j^Yj^ talents formed the fmalleft part of bis merit: His 
generofity , humanity, affability, moderation^ 
gained him the affedions of all men; and he was 
qualified to throw a luftre , not oi^Jy on that rude 
age, in which he lived, and which nowifo 
infeded him with its vices, but on the mofi 
fliining period of ancient or modern hidory^ 
The king furvivcd about a year this melancholy 
incident : England was deprived at once of both 
1377. thefe princes, its chief ornament and fupport: He 
lift June. expired in the fixty-fifth year of his age and the 
fiftyrfirft of his reign ; and the people were thea 
fenfible, though too late, of the irreparable lo(s 
which they had fudained* 
and chmrap. ^^^^ Englifh are apt to confider with peculiar 
ter of tHe fondncfs the hiflory of Edward III. and to efteem 
•'*■*' his reign, as it was one of the longed, the mof^ 

glorious alfo , that occurs in the annals of their 
nation. The afcendant which they then began 
tp acquire over France , their rival and fuppofed 
fictional enemy, makes them cad their eyes on 
this period with great complacency, and fandlifies 
every meafure, which Edward embraced for that 
end. But the domedic government of this prince 
is really more admirable than his foreign vidories; 
find btngland enjoyed, by the prudence and vigor 
pfhis adminidration , a longer interval ofdomedic 
peace and tranquillity than fbe had been blefl 
V^ith in any former period, or than fhe experience4 
for many ages after. He gained the affedUons of 
the great, yet curbed their licentioufnefs : He 
made them fee) his power , without their darinj;. 
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or even being inclined, to murmur at it: His c H A P* 

affable and obliging behaviour, bis munificence xvi, 

and generofity ; made them fubmit with pleafurc *^^^* 

to his dominion ; his valor and condudt made 

them fuccefsful in mod of their enterprifes; and 

their unquiet fpirits, directed againfl a public 

enemy , had no leifure to breed thofe difturbances^ 

to which they were naturally fo much inclined , 

and which the frame of the government feemed 

fo much to authorize. This was the chief benefit, 

which refulted from Edward's vidorifcs and con- 

quefts. His foreign wars were , in other refpedls, 

neither founded in juftice, nor diredledtoanyfalu- 

cary purpbfe^Hisattemptagainftthekingof Scotland, 

a minor and a brother in law, and the revival of hi$ 

grandfather's claim of fupcriority over that king^ 

<lom , were both unreafonable and ungenerous ; 

and he allowed himfelf to be too eafily feduced, 

by the glaring profped of French conquefts, from 

the acquifition of a point, which was pradicable, 

and which, if attained, might really have been 

of lafting utility to his fucceffors. The fuccefs , 

which he met with in France, though chiefly 

owing to his eminent talents, was unexpeded; 

and yet, from the very nature of things, not from 

any unforefeen accidents , was found , even during 

his life-time, to have procured him no folid 

advantages. But the glory of a conqueror is fo 

dazzling to the vulgar, the animofity of nation^ 

is fo violent, that the fruitlefs defolation of fo 

fine a part of Europe as France , is totally 

fii^egaird^4 by ps , and js never coiifi4cre4 as 9 
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CHAP, blemifli in the charader orcondud of this prince, 
XVI. And indeed, from the unfortunate ftate of human 
^^^^' nature , it will commonly happen , that a fovcrcign 
of genius, fuch as Edward, who ufually finds 
every thing eafy in his domeftic government, 
will turn himfelf towards military enterprifes, 
where alone he meets with oppofition , and whert 
he has full exercife for his indufliry and capacity. 

Edward had a numerous pofterity by his 
queen, Philippa of Hainault. His elded fon was 
the heroic Edward, uXually ;denominated the 
Black Prince, from the color of his armour. 
This prince efpoufed his coufin Joan, commonly 
called the Fair Maid of Kent , daughter and heir 
of his uncle, the earl of Kent, who was beheaded 
in the beginning of this reign. She was firft 
marriad to Sir Thomas Holland , by whom fhc 
had children. By the prince of Wales, (he had 
a fon, Richard, who alone furvived his father. 

The fecond fon of king Edward ( for we pafs 
over fuch as died in their childhood) was Lionel 
duke of Clarence , who was firft married to 
Elizabeth de Burgh , daughter and heir of the earl 
of Ulfter, by whom he left only one daughter, 
iDarried to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
Lionel efpoufed in fecond marrjage , Violante, the 
daughter of the duke of Milan *' , and died ia 
Jtaly foon after the confummation of his nuptials, 
without leaving any pofterity by that princefs. 
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Of all the family, he rcfembled moft his father c H A F. 
^nd elder brother in his noble qualities. xvi. 

Edward's third fon was John of Gaunt, fo P^'* 
called from the place of his birth : He was created 
duke of Lancafter ; and from him fprang that 
branch which afterwards poffeffed the crown. 
The fourth fon pfthis royal family was Edmund, 
created earl of Cambridge by his father, and 
duke of York by his nephew. The fifth fon 
was Thomas, who received the title of earl of 
Buckingham from his father, and that of duke of 
Qlocefter from his nephew. In order to prevent 
confufion , we fhall always diftinguifli thcfe two 
princes by the titles of York and Gloccfter , even 
before they were advanced to them. 

There were alfo feveral princefles born to 
Edward by Philippa; to wit, Ifabella, Joan, 
Mary, and Margaret, who efpoufed , in the 
order of their names , Ingelram de Coury 
earl of Bedford, Alphonfo king of Caftile, John 
ef IVIountfort duke of Britanny , and John Haftings 
earl of Pembroke. The princcfs Joan died at 
Jiourdeaux before the confummation of her 
marriage. 

It is remarked by an elegant hiftorian '* , that Mifcciiane^ 
Conquerors, though ufually the bane of human ^:^'„,''"f [^^ 
kind, proved often in thofe feudal times, the reign, 
moft indulgent of fovereigns : They ftood raoft 
in need of fupplies from their people ; and not 
being able to compel them by force to fubmit 

\ 

'* Dr, Robcrtfon'§ Hift. of Scotland, B. Lr 
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(S B A p. to the neccffary impofitions , they were obliged 
xvu to make them fome cornpenfation , by equitable 
*^77.^ laws and popular conceflions. This remark is, 
in fome meafure, though imperfedly , juftified 
by the conduA of Edward III. He took no fteps 
of moment without confulting his parliament , 
and obtaining their approbation, which he after- 
wards pleaded as a reafon for their fupporting his 
meafures *'. The parliament, therefore, rofe into 
greater confideration during his reign, and acquired 
more regular authority than in any former time; 
and even the houfe of commons , which , 
during turbulent and fadious periods , was natu- 
rally depreffed by the greater power of the crown 
and barons, began to appear of fome weight in 
the conftitution. In the later years of Edward , 
the king's minifters were impeached in parliament, 
particularly lord Latimer, w^o fell a facrifice to 
the authority of the commons **; and they even 
obliged the king to banifh his miftrefs by their 
remonftrances. Some attention was alfo paid to 
the eledion of their members; and lawyers, in 
particular, who were, at that time, men of a 
charader fomewhat inferior , were totally excluded 
the houfe during feveral parliaments **• 

One of the mod popular laws, enaded by any 
prince , was the ftatute , which paffed in the 
twenty-fifth of this reign *', and which limited 
the cafes of high treafon, before vague and 

^' Cotton's Abridg. p. tog. i3o. V Ibid. p. i%z. 
^' Ibid. 18. ^' Qhap. ^. 
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uncertain, to three principal heads, 'confpiring c h a Q. 
the death of the king, levying war againft him, xvi. 
and adhering to his enertiics ; and the judges were "^^^^ 
prohibited, if any other cafes fhould occur, from 
infliding the penalty of treafon, without an 
application to parliament. The bounds of treafon. 
were indeed fo much limited by this ftatute, 
which dill remains in force without any alteration, 
that the lawyers were obliged to enlarge them , 
and to explain a confpiracy for levying war 
againd the king to be equivalent to a confpiracy 
againd his life; and this interpretation, feemingly 
forced , has , from the neceffity of the cafe , been 
tacitly acquiefced in. It was aifo ordained , that 
a parliament fhould be held once a year or oftener, 
if need be: A law which, like many others, was 
never obferved, and loft its authority by difufe ". 
Edward granted above twenty parliamentary 
confirmations of the Great Charter; and thefa 
conceflTions are commonly appealed to as proofs 
of his great indulgence to the people, and his 
tender regard for their liberties. But the contrary 
prefumption i« more natural. If the maxims of 
Edward's reign had not been in general fomewha^ 
arbitrary , and if the Great Charter had not beea 
frequently violated , the parliament would nevec 
have applied for thefe frequent confirmations, which 
could add no force to a deed regularly obferved, 
and which could ferve to no other purpofe , than 
to prevent the contrary precedents from turning 

*' 4 Edv. IIL chap. 14. 
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C H A ?. into a rule, and acquiring authority. It wa* 
xvr. indeed the cflFed of the irregular government 
'377» during thofe ages, that a (latute, which had beea 
enaded fomp years, inftead of acquiring, Avas 
imagined to lofe force, by time, and needed to 
be often renewed by recent (latutes of the fame 
fenfe and tenor. Hence likewife that general claufe, 
fo frequent in old ads of parliament , that the 
ftatutes, enadled by the king's progenitors, {hould 
be obferved ** ; a precaution , which , if we do 
not confider the circumftances of the times, might 
appear abfurd and ridiculous. The frequent 
confirmations in general terms of the privileges 
of the church proceeded from the fame caufe. 

It is a claufe in one of Edward's ftatutes, that 
no man^ of what eflate or condition foevcr ^ shall bt 
put out of land or tenement^ nor taken nor imprifoned^ 
nor disherited^ nor put to death ^ without being 
brought in anfwer by due pmcrfs of the laiv *'. 
This privilege was fuffidcntly fecured by a claufe 
of the Great Charter , which had received ^ 
general confirmation in the firft chapter of the 
fame ftatute. Why then is the claufe fo anxioufly, 
and, as we may think, fofuperfluoufly repeated? 
Plainly , becaufe there had been fome late 
infringements of it, which gave umbrage to the 
commons '*. 

" ;6 Edw. III. chap, i* J7 Edw. Ill cap. i, &c. 

'• 28 Ed>v.IIL cap. ^ ^* They aflert, in the i^rfi 
of this reign , that tdcre had been fuch inftances. Cotton's 
^bridg. p, 3K They repeat the famcin the 21ft year. Sec 
p. 59. 
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But there is no article , in which the laws are c n A P. 
more frequently repeated during this reign, xvi. 
aldaoft in the fame terms ^ than that of purveyance ^ • *37:f* 
which the parh'ament always calls an outrageous 
and info/frflA/c, grievance, and the fource of infinite 
damage to the people ^'. The parliament tried 
to abolifl) this prerogative altogether, by pro- 
hibiting any one from taking goods without the 
confent of the owners^ '* , and by changing the 
heinous name of 'purveyors^ as they term it, into 
that of buyers '*: But the arbitrary condud of 
Edward ftill brought back the grievance upoa 
them ; though contrary both to the Great Charter, 
and to many ftatutes. This diforder was in a 
great meafure derived from the (late of the public 
finances and of the kingdom ; and could therefore 
the lefs admit of remedy. The prince frequently 
wanted ready money ; yet his family muft be fubfift- 
cd : He was therefore obliged to employ force and 
violence for that purpofe , and to give tallies , 
at what rate he pleafed, to the owners of the 
goods which he laid hold of. The kingdom alfo 
abounded fo little in commodities , and the interior 
communication was fo iraperfedl , that, had the 
•wners been ftridly protedled by law , they could 
cafily have exaded any price from the king, 
cfpecially in his frequent progrcTes, when he 
came to diftant and poor places, where the court 
did not ufually refide, and where a regular plan 

'* 96 Edw. III. &c. ^* u Edw. III. cap, 19. 
'^ 36 Edw. HI. tap. t. 
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CHAP, for fupplying it could not eafily be eftablifhed. 
xvf. Not onJy the king, but feveraf great lords ^ 
1377. infifted upon this right of purveyance A^ithin 
certain diftrids '*. 

THii magnificent caftle of Windfor was buiJc 
by Edward III. and his method of conducing the 
work may ferve as a fpecimen of the condition 
of the people in that age. Inftead of engaging 
workmen by contradls and wages, he afTeffed 
every county in England to fend him a certain 
number of mafons, tilers, and carpenters, >s if 
he had been levying an army '^ 

They miftake, indeed, very much the geniu» 
of this reign , who imagine that it was not extremely 
arbitrary. All the high prerogatives of the crown 
were to the full exerted in it; but what gave 
fome confolation, and promifed in time forpe relief 
to the people, they were alvvays complained of 
by the commons : Such as the difpenfing power ^'; 
the extenfion of the forefts ''; ereding mono- 
polies"; exading loans '* ; flopping juftice by 
particular warrans **; the renewal of the commiflion 
of trailbaton ** ; preQing men and Ihips into the 
public fervicc ** ; levying arbitrary and exorbitant 

'* 7 llich. ir. cap. «. ^' Afhtnolc's hift. of the 

garter, p. 129. ^* Cotton's Abridg. p. 148. 

^'/[Cotton, p. 71. '* Cotton's A brigd.p s^. 61. i22< 
" Rymer, voL r. p. 491. 574. Cotton's Abrigd. p. 56. 
** Cotton, p. 114. " Ibid. p. 67* 

Cotton's Abrigd. p. 47. 79. 1 1 )^ 

fineii 
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ftncs " ; extending the authority of the privy c m a p* 
council or ftar-chamber to the dccifion of private xvi. 
caufes **; enlarging the power of the marefchal's »3r7. 
and other arbitrary courts **; imprifoning members 
for freedom of fpeech in parliament *' ; obliging 
people without any rule to fend recruits of men 
at arms , archers , and hobblers to the army *'. 

But there was no ad of arbitrary power more , 

frequently repeated in this reign, than that of 
impofmg taxes without confent of parliament. 
Though that aflcmbly granted the king greater 
fupplies than had ever been obtained by any of 
his predeceffors , his great undertakings and the 
neceffity of his affairs obliged him to levy ftill 
moTt; and after his fplendid fuccefs againft France 
had added weight to his authority, thefe arbitrary 
impofitions became almoft annual and perpetual. 
Cottons Abridgment of the records affords 
numerous inftances of this kind, in the firft '* 
year of his reign ^ in the thirteenth year ** , in the 
fourteenth *', in the twentieth ** , in the twenty- 
firft **, in the twenty-fecond *', in the twenty- 
fifth •*, in the thirty-eighth **, in the fiftieth 
>nd in the fifty-firft ". 



•' Cotton, p. 52. •* Ibid. p. 74. . *Mbi4 

•* Walfing. p. 189, 190. *' Tyrrcl's Hift. vol. viiL 
p. ^^4.. from the records. ** Rymcr, vol. iv. p. )dj. 
*^ P. 17., 18. '* Rymer, vol. iv.p. J9. 

•' P. 47. •* P. ?a, 5J- S7i ^8. '• P. 59. 

•VP.76. "' P. loi. '' P. XJ8- . ^ P.isa. 

Vol. ni Z 
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D H A p» Tire king openly avowed and maintained this 
XVI. power of levying taxes at pleafure. At one time , he 
>377. replied to the remonftrances made by the commons 
againft it , that the impofitions had been eXadled 
from great neccflity , and had been affented to by 
t|ie prelates, earls , barons , and fome of the com- 
mons ** J at another, that he would advife with his 
iX)uncil^*. When the parliament defired, thatalaw 
niight be enadled for the punilhment of fuch as levied 
thefe arbitrary impofitions, he refufed compli- 
ance '*\ In the fubfequent year, they defired 
that the king might renounce this pretended 
prerogative ; but his anfwer was , that he would 
levy no taxes without neccflity, for the defence 
of the realm , and where he reafonably might ufc 
that authority '*'. This incident pafTed a few days 
before his death; and thefe were, in a manner, 
his laft words to his people. It would feem, 
that the famous charter or (latute of Edward I. dt 
tallagio non concedcndo , though never repealed , was 
fuppofed to have already loft by age all its 
authority. 

These fads can only Ihow the praSke of the 
times: For as to the rights the continual remonftran- 
ces of the commons may feem to prove that it rath- 
er lay on their fide: At leaft, thefe remonftrances 
fcrved to prevent the arbitrary pradices of the 

Cotton, p. ^|. He repeats the fame anfwer in p. 60. 
Some of the commons were fuch as he fliould be pleafed to 
confult with. ** Cotton, p. 57. *"* Ibid. p. ijg. 
.'" Ibid, p^ IJZ. 
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court from becoming an eftabliflied part of the chap. 
conftitution. In fo raueh a better condition were xvt- 
the privileges of the people even during the arbi- **77. 
trary reign of Edward UL than during fome 
fubfequentones, particularly thofe of the Tudors, 
where no tyranny or abufe of power ever met 
with any check or oppofition , or fo much as a 
remonftrance, from parliament 

In this reign we find , according to the fentiment«» 
of an ingenious and learned author , the fird 
ftrongly marked and probably contefted diftindion 
between a proclamation by the king and his privy • 
council, and a law which had received the affent 
of the lords and commons ***. 

It is eafy to imagine , that a prince of fo much 
fenfe and fpirit as Edward, would be no flave 
to the court of Rome. Though the old tribute ^ 

was paid during fome years of his niinor;ty '*^ , 
he afterwards withheld it; and when the pope 
in 1367 threatened to cite him to the court of 
Rome, for default of payment, he laid the mat* 
ter before his parliament. That afTembly unani* 
moudy declared, that king John could not, 
without a national confent, fubjedl his kingdom 
to a foreign power: And that they were therefore 
determined to fupport their fovereign againft this 
unjuft pretenfion "*. 

Obfervations on the ftatutcs, p. 19 J. 

**' Rymer, vol. iv. p. 434. "* Cotton's AbrWg. 

p. no. 

; Z 3 
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1377. 



CHAP. During this reign, the (latute of proviforc^ 
XVI. was enaded , rendering it penal to procure an/ 
prefentations to benefices from the court of Rome, 
and fecuring the rights of all patrons and eledors, 
which had been extremely encipached on by the 
pope "*. By a fubfequent ftatute^, every, perfoa 
was out-lawed who carried any caufe by appeal 
to the court of Rome "'. 

The laity at this time feem to have been 
extremely prejudiced againft the papal power, 
and even fomewhat againft their own clergy , 
becaufe of their connexions with the Roman 
>pontiflF. The parliament pretended, that the 
ufurpations of the pope were the caufe of all the 
plagues , injuries , famine , and poverty of the 
realm ; were more deftrudlive to it than all the 
wars ; and were the reafon why it contained not 
a third of the inhabitants and commodities , which 
-^ it formerly poffeffed: That the taxes, levied by 
him , exceeded five times thofe which were paid 
to the king: That every thing was venal in that 
finful city of Rome ; and that even ^he patrons 
in England had thence learned to pradife fimony 
^without (hame or remorfc '*'. At another time, 
they petition the king to employ no churchmaa 
in any office of ftate "* ; and they even fpeak 
in plain terms, of expelling by force the papal 
authority, and thereby providing a remedy againft 



.V)J-'' 
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2s Edw. m.^ 27 Edw. HI. '•' 27 Edw. IH. 

|8 Edw/lII. "' Cotton, p. 74. lag, izq: 
'•• Ibid. 112. 
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oppreffions, which they neither could nor would chap. 
any longer endure '"*. Men who talked in this xvi. 
ftrain , were not far from the reformation : But **77. 
Edward did not think proper to fccond all this 
zeal. Though he paffed the ftatute of provifprs, 
he took little^ care of its execution; and the 
parliament made frequent complaints of his negli- 
gence on this head "*. He was content with 
having reduced fuch of the Romifli ecclefiaflics , 
as poffeffed revenues in England, to depend 

entirely upon him by means of that ftatute. , 

As to the police of the kingdom during this pc- 
riod, it was certainly better than during times of 
fadion, civil war, and diforder, to which England 
was fo often expofcd : Yet were there feveral 
vices in the conftitution, the bad confequences of 
which all the power and vigilance of the king 
could not prevent The barons, by their 
confederacies with thofe of their own order, 
and by fupporting and defending their retainers 
in every iniquity "' j were the chief abettors 
of robbers , murderers , and ruffians of all 
kinds; and no law could be executed tigainft 
thofe criminals. The nobility were brought to 
give their promife in parliament , that they would 
not avow , retain , or fupport any felon or breaker 
of the law "'; yet this engagement, which wc 
may wonder to fee exaded from men of ^eir 

'•• Cotton, p. 4T. V* Ibid. p. 119. 123, 129, 

1^0. 148. '" II Edw. 111. cap. 14. 4 Edw. IIL 

cap. 2. IS Edw, III. cap. 4, *'* Cotton, p. 10. 

• z 3 
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CHAP* rank, was never regarded by them. The commons 
XVI. make continual complaints of the multitude of 
137?. robberies, murders, rapes, and other diforders , 
which, they fay, were become numberlefs in 
every part of the kingdom , and "which they 
always afcribe to the protection that the criminals 
received from the great "'. The king of Cyprus i 
who paid a vifit to England in this reign , was 
robbed and ftripped on the highway with his 
whole retinue ***. Edward himfelf contributed 
to this diffolution of law, by his facility iu grant* 
ing pardons to felons from the folicitations of the 
courtiers. Laws were made to retrench this 
prerogative"^, and remonftrances of the commons 
were prefented againft the abufe of it '** : But 
to no purpofe. The gratifying of a powerful 
nobleman continued fiill to be of more importance 
than the protection of the people. The king alfo 
granted many franchifes, which interrupted the 
courfe of juftice and the execution of the laws '". 
Commerce and induftry were certainly at a 
very low ebb during this period. The bad police 
of thft country alone affords a fufficient reafon. 

* The only exports were wool, fkins, hides, leather, 

butter, tin, lead , and fuch unmanufadured goods, 
of which wool was by far the moft confiderable. 
Knyghton hasaffcrted, that 100,000 facksof wool 
were annually exported , and fold at twenty 

"' Cotton, p. 51. 62..yo.'i6o. "* Walfing, 

p. 1^0. "' loEdw. Ill, cap. 2. 27Edw.IIL cap. a^ 
"* Cotton, p. 7$, '" Ibid, p, S4- 
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pounds a fack, money of that age. But he is c h Ji N 
widely miftaken both in the quantity exported ;cvl 
and in the value. In 1349, the parliament remon-^ ^377» 
ftrate, that the king, by an illegal impofition of j 
forcy Ihillings on each fack exported , had levied ; 
60,000 pounds a year "* : Which reduces th^L' 
annual exports to 30,000 facks. A fack contained • 
twenty -fix ftone, and each ftone fourteea . 
pounds"*; and at a medium was not valued at ' 
above five pounds a fack '**, that is, fourteen or^ 
fifteen pounds of our prefent money. Knyghton's 
computation raifes it to fixty pounds , which is 
near four times the prefent price of wool in 
England. According to this reduced computation, 
the export of wool brought into the kingdom 
about 450,000 pounds of our prefent money, 
inftead of fix millions, which is an extravagant 
fum. Even the former fum is lb high, as to 
afford a fufpicion of fome miftake in the compu- 
tation of the parliament with regard to the number 
of facks exported- Such miflakes were very ufual 
in thofe ages. 

Edwakd endeavoured to introduce and promote 
the woollen manufadure by giving protection and 
encouragement to foreign weavers "', and by 
enading a law, which prohibited every one from 
wearing any cloth but of Engliih fabric '", The 



Cotton, p. 4$. 69. *'* ;4 Echv. III. cap. ^. 

Cotton, p. 29. "' II Edw. in. cap, 5. 

Rymer, vol, iv, p. 725. Myrimuth, p. 88. 
'** II Edw. III. cap. ». 
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C IT A p. parliament prohibited the exportation of woollen 

XVI. goods , which was not fo 'well judged , efpecially 

1377. while the exportation of unwrought wool was fo 

much allowed and encouraged. A like injudicious 

law was made againft the exportation of raanu- 

fadured iron "*'. 

It appears from a record in the exchequer, 
that in 1354 the exports of England amounted 
to 294,184 pounds feventeen (hillings and two- 
pence: The imports to 38,970 pounds three 
{hillings and fix-pence money of that time. This 
is a great balance , confidering that it arpfe wholly 
from the exportation of raw wool and other rough 
materials. The import' was chiefly linen and fine 
cloth, and fome wine. England feems to have 
been extremely drained at this time by Edward's 
foreign expeditions and foreign fubfidies which , 
probably was the rcafon, why the exports fo 
much exceed the imports. 

The firft toll we read of in England, for 
mending the highways, was impofed in this 
reign : It was that for repairing the road between 
St Giles's and Temple-Bar "*. 

In the firft of Richard II. the parliament 
complains extremely of the decay of (hipping 
during the preceding reign, and affert, that one 
fea-port formerly contained more velTels than were 
then to be found in the whole kingdom. This 
calamity, they afcribe to the arbitrary feizure of 

'" 28 Edw. III. cap. 5. '** Rymcr, voL v. 

p. S20. 
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I 

ftips by Edward , for the fervicc of his frequent chap. 
expeditions "*. The parliament in the fifth of xvi. 
Richard renew the fame complaint "', and we «77. 
likewife find it made in the forty-fixth of Edward 
lIL So falfe is the co^^mon opinion, diat this 
reign was favorable to commerce. 

The HE is an order of this king, diredlcJ'to the 
mayor and fhcriffs of London, to take up all 
fliips of forty tun and upwards to be converted 
into fhips of war '*'. 

The parliament attempted the impradlicable 
fcheme of reducing the price of labor after the 
peftilence, and ^fo that of poultry '**. A reaper, ' 
in the firft week of Auguft, was not allowed 
above two pence a day, or near fix pence of our 
prefent money; in the fecond week a third more, 
A mafter carpenter was limited through the whole 
year to three pence a day , a common carpenter 
to two pence, money of that age "'*. It is 
remarkable , that , in the fame reign , the pay of 
a common foldier, an archer, was fix-pence a 
day; which, by the change, both in denomination 
and value, would be equivalent to near five 
fbiUiiigs of our prefent money *'*. Soldiers were 

'*' Cotton, p. 15^. 164. '" Cap. ;. 

'*' Rymer , vol. iv. p. 664. "' J 7 Edw. III. cap. j. 

2$ Edw. 111. cap. I. |. 

"* Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i p. 784- Brady's hilt. 
▼ol. ii. App. N*. 92. The pay of a |nan at arms was 
quadruple. We may therefore conclude , that the numerous 
armies , mentioned by hiftorians in thofe times , confifted 
chiefly of ragamuffins, who followed the camp, and lived 
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CHAP, then inlifted only for a very fliort time : They 
XVI. lived idle all the reft of the year, and commonly 
*377. all the reft of their lives : One fuccefsful campaign, 
by pay and plunder , and the ranfom of prifoners, 
was fuppofed to be a fmall fortune to a man ; 
which was a great allurement to enter into the 
fervice 

The ftaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and 
lead , was fixed by ad of parliament in particular 
towns of England *'*. Afterwards it was removed 
by law to Calais: But tdward, who commonly 
deemed his prerogative above law, paid little 
regard to thefe ftatutes ; and whin the parliament 
remonftrated with him on account of thofe ads 
of power, he plainly told thena, that he would 
proceed in that matter as he thought proper "', 
It is not eafy to aflign the reafon of this great 
anxiety for fijcing a ftaple ; un'lefs perhaps it invited 
foreigners to a market, when they knew beforehand, 

by plunder. Edward's army before Calais confifted of ; 1,0^4 
men ; yet its pay for fixteen months was only 1 27,201 pounds, 
Brady, ibid. 

*" Commodities feem to have rifen fmce the Conqucft. 
Inftead of being ten times cheaper than at prefent , they 
were in the age of Kdward III. only three or four times. 
This change fcems to have taken place in a great meafure 
fmce Edward I. The allowance' granted by Edward III. to 
the earl of Murray , then a prifoner in Nottingham caftle, 
is one pound a week ; whereas the bilhop of St. Andrews, 
the primate of Scotland, had only fix-pence a day allowed 
him by Edward L "' z^ 5dw. HI, 

'" Cotton, p. 117, 
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that they Ihould there meet with great choice of c 'h a p. 
any particular fpecies of commodity. This policy xvi. 
of inviting foreigners to Calais was carried fo *37r- 
far, that all Englifli merchants were prohibited 
by law frpm exporting any Englifh goods from 
the ftaple; which was in a manner the total 
abandoning of all foreign navigation, except that 
to Calais ''*. A contrivance fecmingly extraor- 
dinary. 

It was not till the middle of this century th%t 
the Englifh began to extend their navigation even 
to the Baltic'"; nor till the middle of the 
fubfequent, that they failed to die Mediterra- 
nean 

Luxury was complained of in that age, as 
well as in others of more refinement ; and attempts 
were made by parliament toreftrain it, particularly 
on the head of apparel, where furely it is the . 
moftobvioufly innocent and inofFenfive. No man 
under a hundred a year was allowed to wear gold, 
filver, or filk in his clothes; Servants alfo were 
prohibited from eating flefh meat, or fi(h, above 
once a day *". By another law it was ordained , that 
no one fhould be allowed , either for dinner or 
fupper, above three difties in each courfe, and noij^ 
above two courfes : And it is likewife exprefsly 
declared, that foufed meat is to count as one of 
thefe difhes "*. It was eafy to forefee that fuch 

"* 27 Edward. III. cap. 1, "* Anderfon, vol. i. p. i S It 
"' Id. p. 177- "' n Edw. III. 

cap. 8, 9, IP, &c, **• 10 Edw. III. 

) 
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HA?, ridiculous laws muft prove ineffedual , and could 

XVI. never be executed. 

«srr« The ufe of the Frerich language , in pleadings 

and public deeds, was abolilhed "*. It ma/ appear 
ftrange , thSt the nation fhould fo long have worn 
this badge of conqueft : But the king and nobility 
feem never to have become tjioroughly Englifli , 
or to have forgotten their French extradion , till 
Edward's wars with France gave them an antipathy 
to that nation. Yet ftill ^ it was long before the 
ufe of the Englifh tongue came into fafbion. The 
firft Englifh paper which we meet with in Rymer 
is in the year 1386, during the reign of Richard 
II ***. There are Spanilh papers in that coUcidioa 
of more ancient date **': And the ufe of the Latin 
and French fl|ill continued. 

We may ju\jge of the ignorance of this age in 
gcograptiy, from a ftory told by Robert of 
Avefbury. Pope Clement VI. having, in 1344, 
created Lewis of Spain prince of the fortunate 
Islands , meaning the Canaries , then newly difco- 
vered ; the Englifh ambafTador at Rome and his 
retinue were feized with an alarm , that Lewis 
had been created king of England ; and they 
immediately hurried home, in order to convey 
this important intelligence. Yet fuch was the 



"* %6 Edw. III. cap. 15. 

*** Rymer, vol. vii. p. 526. This paper, by the ftyle, 
feems to have been drawn by the Scots, , and was figned 
ky the wardens of the marches only. 

'*' Rymer, vol, vl p. 554* 
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ardar for ftudy at this time, that Speed in his-c h a E« 
Chronicle informs us, there were then 30,000 xvi, 
{Indents in the univerfity of Oxford alone. What ^^^j. 
vras the occupation of all thefe young men ? To 
learn very bad Latin , and ftill worfe Logic. 

In 1364, the commons petitioned, that, in 
confideration of the preceding^ peftilencc, fucn 
perfons as pofleffed manors holding of the king 
in chief, and had let different leafes without 
obtaining licences, might continue to exercife the 
lame power, till the country were becom? more 
populous ***. The commons were fenfible , thai 
this fecurity of pofTelEon was a good means for 
rendering the kingdom profperous and flourifhing; 
yet durfl not apply, all at once, for a greater 
relaxation of their chains. 

There is not a reign among th^fe of the ancient 
Englilh raonarchs, which deferyes more to be 
ftudied than that of Edward III. nor one where 
thedomeflic tranfadions will better difcover the tru : 
genius of that kind of mixed gdvernmcnt, which 
was then eftablilhcd in England. The ftruggles, 
with regard to the validity and authority of the 
great charter, were now over: The king was 
acknowledged to lie under fome limitations : 
Edward himfelf was a prince of great capacity , not 
governed by favorites, not led aftray by any ^ 

unruly paflion, fenfible that nothing could be 
tnore effential to his int#re(ls than to keep on 
good terms with his. people: Yet on the whole 

*** Cotton, p. 97t 
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CHAP, it appears, that the government, atbeft, was 
XVI. only a barbarous monarchy , not regulated by 
1577. any fixed maxims, or bounded by any certain 
undifputed rights , which in pradice \vere regularly 
obferved. The king conduded himfelf by one 
fet of principles; : the barons by another; the 
commons by a thir<;l; the clergy by a fourth. All 
thefe fyftcms of government were oppofite and 
incompatible : Each of them prevailed in its turn, 
as incidents were favorable to it: A great prince 
rendered the monarchical power predominant: 
The weaknefs of a king gave reins to the 
ariftocracy: A fuperftitious age faw the clergy 
triumphant: The » people, for whom chiefly 
government was inftituted , and who chiefly 
defervc confideration , were the weakeft of the 
whole. But the commons, little obnoxious to 
any other order; though they funk under the 
violence of tempefts , filently reared their head in 
more pcaceablgf times ; and while the .ftorm was 
brewing, were courted by all fides, and thus 
received ftill fome acceffion to their privileges, 
or, at worft, fome confirmation of them. 

It has been an efl:abli(hed opinion, that gold 
coin was not ftruck till this reign : But there has 
ately been found proof that it is as ancient as 
Henry III. ''' 

See Obfervations on the more ancient Statutes , p^ 
* j^75. 2d edit. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
RICHARD II. 

Government dttring the minority. — InfurreBion of 
tbe common people. — Difcontents of the barons. — 
Civil commotions. — Expuljion or execution of the 
king's minijiers> — Cabals of the duke of Glocejier. — 
Murder of the duke of Glocefier. — Banishment of Henry 
duke of Hereford. — Return of Hetiry. — General infur- 
reQion. — Depqfition of the king. — His murder. — His 
ibarailer. — Mifcellaneous tranfa^ions during this 
reign. 

> • 

A HE parliament , which was fummoned foon chap. 
after the king's acceffipn, was Ijoth elcded and xvii.' 
affembled in tranquillity ; and the great change, '^^7. 
from a fovereign of confummate wifdom and „,tl!'diiring 
experience to a boy of eleven years of age , was the miooncy. 
not immediately lelt by the people. The habits' 
of order and obedience , which the barons had 
been taught during the long reign of Edward^ 
ftill influenced thcmj and the authority of the 
kings three uncles , the dukes of Lancafter, 
York, and Glocefter, fufficed to reprefs, for a 
time, the turbulent fpirit , to which that order, 
in a weak reign, was fo often fubjedl. The danger- 
ous ambition too of thefe princes tbemfelvds was 
checked , by the plain and undeniable title of 
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CHAP. Richard , by the declaration of it made in parlia- 
^vii. mcnt, and by the affedionate regard, which the 
*^^'' people bore to the memory of hi^ fether , and 
which was naturally transferred to the youn^ 
fovereign upon the throne. The different charac- 
ters alfo of thefe threft princes rendered them a 
countcrpoifc to each other; and it was natural 
to exped, that any dangerous defigns, which 
might be formed by one brother, would meet 
with oppofition from the others. Lancafter, whofe 
age and experience , and authority under the late 
^i"g 9 gave him the afcendant among them ; 
though his integrity feemed not proof againft 
great temptations, was neither of an enterprizing 
fpirit, nor of a popular and engaging temper. 
York was indolent , unadive , and of, flender 
capacity. Glocefter was turbulent , bold , and 
popular; but being the youngeft of the family^ 
was reflraiaed by the pcJwer and authority of 
his elder brothers. There appeared, therefore, no 
circumftance in the domeftic fituation of England, 
which might endanger the public peace, or give 
any immediate apprehenfions to the lovers of 
their country. 

But as Edward , though he had fixed the 
fucceflion to the crown, bad taken no care to 
eftablifli a plan of government duHng the minority 
of his grandfon; it behoved the parliament to 
fnpply this defedt: And the houfe of commons 
diftinguiflicd tbemfelves , by taking the lead on 
the occafion. This houfe, which had been rifing 
to confideration during the whole courfe of the 

late 
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late reign , naturally received an acceflion of c H a P* 
power during the minority; and as it was now xvii. 
becoming a fcene of bufinefs, the members chofe *^^^' 
for the firft time a fpeaker , who might prefervc 
order in their debates , and maintain thofe forms, 
which are requifite in all numerous affembliesi 
Peter de la Mare was the man pitched on; 
the fame perfon that had been imprifoned and 
detained in cuftody by the late king for his 
freedom of fpeech , in attacking the miftrefs 
and the minifters of that prince. But though 
this^ eledion difcovcred a fpirit of liberty in 
the commons , and waa followed by farther 
attacks both on thefe minifters, and on Alice 
Pierce ' , they were ftill too fenfible of their 
great inferiority, to affume at firft any immediate 
fhare in the adm^niftration of government, or the 
care of the king's perfon. They were, content to 
apply by petition to the lords for that purpofe, 
and defire tbem, both to appoinC a council of 
nine, who might dired the public bufinefs. and 
to chufe men of virtuous life and converfation, 
who might infped the conduA and education of 
the young prince. The lords complied with the 
firft part of this requeft, and eledled the bifhops 
of London, Carl i fie , and Salift)ury, the earls of 
IVIarche and Stafford , Sir Richard de Stafford , 
Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John Dcvereux, and Sir 
Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority 
for a year to condudt the ordinary courfe of 

' Walfing. p. 150. 
Vol. 111. A a 
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CHAP, bufinefs *. But as to the regulation of the king's 
XVII. houfehold , they declined interpofing in an office, 
1177. which , they faid , both was invidious in itfelf , 
and might prove difagrecable to his majefty. 

The commons, as they acquired more courage, 
ventured to proceed a ftep farther in their applica- 
tioos. They prcfented a petition , in which they 
prayed the king to check the prevailing cuftom 
among the barons of forming illegal confederacies, 
and fupporting each other » as well as 'men of 
inferior rank, in the violations of law and juftice* 
They received from the throne a general and an 
obliging anfwer to this petition : But another 
part of their application , that all the great 
officers fhould, during the kind's minority, be 
appointed by parliament, which feemed to require 
the concurrence of the commons, as well as that 
of the upper houfe, in the nomination, was 
not complied with : The lords alone afTumed the 
power of appointing thefe officers: The commons 
tacitly acquiefced in the choice; and thought, 
that, for the prefcnt, they themfelves had pro* 
ceeded a fufficient length , if they but advanced 
their pretenfions, though rejedlcd, of interpofing 
in thefe more important matters of ftate. 

On this foot then the government flood. The 
adminiftration was condudled entirely in the kings 
name: No regency was cxpreMy appointed: The 
nine counfellors and the great officers, named by 
the peers, did their duty, each in his refpedive 

"* Rymer, voL vii. p, i6i. 
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departitoent: And the wliole fyftem was for fome chap, 
years kept together, by the fecret authority of xvn* 
the ' king $ uncles , efpecially of the duke of *^'^* 
Lancafter, who was in reality the regent. 

The parliament was diffolved , after the com- 
mons had reprefented the n^ceffity of their being 
re-affembled once every year, as appointed by 
law; and after having eledcd two citizens as 
their treafurers , to receive and difburfe the 
produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which they 
had voted to the crown. In the other parliaments 
called during the minority, the commons ftill 
difcover a ftrong fpirit of freedom and a fenfc 
of their own authority, which, without breeding 
any difturbance, tended to fecure their independ- 
ance and that of the people ^ 

Edward had left his grandfon involved in 
many dangerous wars. The pretenfions of the 
duke of Lancafter to the cfown of Caftile^ made 
that kingdom ftill^perfevere in hoftilities againft 
England. Scotland , whofe throne was now filled 
by Robert Stuart ^ nephew to Davii Bruce , and 
the firft prince of that family, maintained fuch 
clofe connexions with France , that war with 
one crown almoft inevitably produced hoftilities 
with the other. The French monarch , whofe 
prudent condttdl had acquired him the firopme of 
wife , as he had already baffled all the experience 
and valor of the two Edwards, was likely to 
prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king: Buc 

* See note CK] at th« end of the Tolurae. 
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CHAP, his genius, which was not naturally entcrprizing, 
XVII, led him not, at prefent, to give any difturbance 
to his neighbours; and he labored, befides, 
under many difficulties at home, which it was 
neceflary for him to furmount, before he could 
think of making conquefts in a foreign country. 
England was mafter of Calais, Bourdeaux, and 
Bayonne ; Jiad lately acquired pofTeffion of Cher- 
bourg, from the ccffion of the king of Navarre, 
and of Breft from that of the duke of Britanny *; 
and having thus an eafy entrance into France 
from every quarter, was able, . even in its prefent 
fituation , to give difturbance to his government. 
Before Charles could remove the EngliJlr from 
thefe important pofts, he died in the flower of 
his age, and left his kingdom to a minor fon, 
who bore the name of Charles VI. 
1378, Meanwhile, the war with France was carried 

on in a manner fomewhat languid, and produced 
no enterprife of great luftre or renown. Sir 
Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, making an 
inroad into Picardy , with a detachment of the 
garrifon , fet fire to Boulogne ^ The duke of 
Lancafter conduded an army into Britanny, but 
returned without being able to perform any thin^ 
memorable. In a fubfequent year, the duke of 
Gloce^er marched out of Calais with a body of 
2O00 cavalry, and 8000 infantry; and fcrupled 
not, with his fmall army, ta» enter into the 
heart of France, and to continue his ravages, 

Rymsr, vol. vii. p. 190. ^ Walfinj. p. 209. 
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tlirough Picardy , Champagne , " -the Brie , the c h a ?. 
Beauffe , the Gatinois , the Orleanois , till he xvii. 
reached his aljics in the province of Britanny *. ^*®^ 
The duke of Burgundy, at the head of a more 
confiderable army , canae within fight of him ; 
but the French were fo over-awed by the former 
fucceffes of the Englifli , that no fuperiority of 
numbers could tempt them to venture a pitched 
battle with the troops of that nation. As the 
duke of Britanny, foon after the arrival of thefe 
fuccours , formed an accommodation with the 
court of. France; this enterprife alfo proved in 
the iffue unfuccefsful , and made no durable 
imprefljOD upon the enemy. 

The expences of thefe armaments , and the 
ufual want of ceconomy attending a minority, 
much exhaufted the Englilh treafury, and obliged 
the parliament, befides making fome alterations 
in the council, to impofe a new and unufual 
tax of three groats on every perfon , male and 
female , above fifteen years of age ; and they 
ordained, that, in levying that tax, the opulent 
fhould relieve the po^ hf an equitable compenfa- 
tion. This impofition produced a mutiny , which 
was Angular in its circumftances. All hiftory 
abounds with examples , where the great tyran- 
nife over the meaner fort: But here the loweft 
populace rofe againft their rukrs, committed the 
moft cruel ravages upon them , and took venge- 
ance for all former oppreffions. 

* FrcTinard, liv. 2, chap. 50, 51. Walfing. p. 2J9« 
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CHAP. The faint dawn of the arts and of good 
xviL government in that age, had excited the minds 
J38I. Qf the populace, in diflferent dates of Europe, 
to wifh for a better condition, and to murmur 
againft thofc chains, which the laws, enaded hy 
the haughty nobility and , gentry , had fo long 
impofed upon them. The commotions of the 
people in Flanders, the mutiny of the peafants 
in France, were the natural effeds of this growing 
fpirit of independence; and the report of thefe 
events , being brought into England , where 
perfonal flavery , as we learn from Froiflard ' , 
was more general than in any other country in 
Europe, had prepared the minds of the multitude 
for an infurredion. One John Ball alfo, a feditious 
preacher , who a^eded low popularity , went 
about the country, and inculcated on his audi- 
ence the principles of the firft origin of roatikind 
from one common (lock , their equal right to 
liberty and to all the goods of nature, the 
tyranny of artificial didindiohs, and the abufes 
which had arifen from the degradation of the 
more confiderable part of the fpecies, and the 
aggrandizement of a few infolcnt rulers \ Thefe 
dodrines , fo agreeable to the populace , and fo 
conformable to the ideas of primitive equality, 
which are engraven in the hearts of all men, were 
jreediiy received by the multitude ; and fcattere4 

* Liv. 2. chap. 74. * Froiff^d , liv. 3. ch^p. 74, 
Walfingham, p, 27 i* 
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the fparks of that fedition, which the prefent tax c h a v. 
raifed into a conflagration *. xvii. 

The impofition of three eroats a head had '38i. 

n r t I • I Infiirrec- 

been farmed out to tax-gatherers m each county, 1,0,$ ©f the 
who levied the money on the peoplfe with rigor; «ommott 
and the claufe , of making the rich cafe their ^^^^ *' 
poorer neighbours of fomc fhare of the burden , 
being fo vague and undeterminate, had doubtlels 
occafioned many partialities, and made the people 
more fenfible of the unequal lot, which fortune 
had aflSgned tliem in the didribution of her 
favors. The firft diforder was raifed by a black- 
fmith in a village of Effex. The tax-gatherers 
came to this man s fliop, while he was at work; 
and they demanded payment for his daughter, 
whom he afferted to be below the age affigned 
by. the ftatute. One of thefe fellows oflFcred to 
produce a very indecent proof to the contrary, 
and at the fame time laid hold of the maid: 
Which the father relenting, immediately knocked 
out the ruffian's brains with his hammer. The 
byftaoders applauded the adtion , and exclaimed, 
that it was full time for the people to take 
vengeance on their tyrants, and to vindicate their 
native liberty. They immediately flew to arms; 
The whole neighbourhood joined in the fedition: 

* There were two verfes at that time in the mouths of 
all the common people, which, in fpite of prejudice , onc^^ 
cannot but regard with fomc degree of approbation : 

When Adam delved and Eve fpan , 
\^here was then the gentleman? 

A a 4 
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CHAT. The flame fpread in an inftant over the county : 

xviL It foon propagated itffelf into that of Kent , of 

"»'• Hertford, Surrey, Suffex , Suffolk, Norfolk," 

Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government 

had the l^f# warning of the danger, the diforder 

had grown beyond controul or oppofition : The 

populace had fhaken off all regard to their former 

mafters: And being headed by the moft audacious 

and criminal of their aflbciates , who affumed 

the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 

Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they 

* were fond of denoting their mean origin , they 

committed every where the mod outrageous 

violence on.fuch of the gentry or nobility as had 

the misfortune to fall into their hands. 

latbjone. The mutinous populace , amounting to a 

hundred thoufand men, aflembled on Blagk-heath, 

under their leaders, Tyler and Straw ; and as the 

princefs of Wales, the king's mother, returning 

from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, paffed through 

the midft of them, they infulted her attendants, 

jand fome of the moft infolent among them, to 

v\Vlhow their purpofe of levelling all mankind, 

^forced kifles from her; but they allowed her to 

continue her journey, without attempting any 

farther injury ". They fent a meffage to the 

king, who had taken Ihelter in the Tower; and 

they defired a conference with him. Richard 

failed down the river in a barge for that purpofe ; 

but on his approaching the fbore, h% faw fuch 

Froiflard, liv. 2. chap. 74. 
N 
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fymptoms of tumult and infolencc, that he put chap* 
back and returned to that fortrefs ". The fedi- xvii. 
tious peafants , meanwhile , favored by the ^^®'* 
populace of London , had broken into the city ; 
had burned the duke of Lancafter's palace of the 
Savoy; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen 
"whom they laid hold of ; exprefTed a particular 
jinimofity againft the lawyers and attornies; and 
pillaged the warehoufes of the rich merchants '*. 
A" great body of them quartered themfelves at 
Mile-end; and the king, finding no defence in 
the Tower, which was weakly * garrifoned , and 
ill fupplied with provifions , was obliged to go ^ 
out to them , and afk their demands. They 
required a general pardon , the abolition of 
flavcry , freedom of commerce in market-towns 
without toll or import, and a fixed rent on lands 
inftead of the fervices due by villanage. Thefe 
requefts, which, though extremely reafonable in 
themfelves, the nation was not fufficiently pre- 
pared to receive, and which it was dangerous 
to have extorted by violence , were however 
complied with; charters to that purpofe were 
granted them ; and this body immediately 
difperfed and returned to their feveral homes ". 

During this tranfadion, another body of 
the rebels had broken into the Tower; had 
murdered Simon Sudbury , the primate , and 

Froiflard, liV. ii. chap. 79. ** Ibid. chap. 

76. Walfingham, p. 248, 249. '' Froiflard, 

liv, 2. chap. 77, 
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CHAP, chancellor , with Sir Robert Hales , the trcafurcr, 
xvii. and fome other perfons of diflindlion; and con- 
***'• tinned their ravages in the city '*. The king, 
pafling along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, 
met with Wat Tyler, at the head of thefe rioters, 
and entered into a conference with hira. Tyler, 
having ordered his companions to retire till he 
ihould give them a fignal, after which they were 
to murder all the company except the king 
himfelf, whom they were to detain pnfoner, 
feared not to come into the midfl: of the royal 
retinue. He there behaved himfelf in fuch a 
manner , that Walworth , the mayor of London^ 
not able to bear his ihfolence, drew his fword, 
^ and ftruck him fo violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground , where he was inftantly 
difpatched by others of the king's attendants. 
The mutineers, feeing their leader fall, prepared 
themfelves for revenge; and this whole company, 
with the king himfelf, had undoubtedly perilhed 
on the fpot, had it not been for an extraordinary 
prefence of mind ^ which Richard difcovered on 
the occafion. He ordered his company to (lop; 
he advanced alone towards the enraged multitude; 
and accofting them with an affable and intrepid 
. countenance, he aflced them, " What is the 
S* meaning of this diforder, my good people? 
^' Are ye angry that ye, have loft your leader? 
^' I am your king, I will be your leader." The 
populace, overawed by his prefence, implicitly 

'* Waliingham, p. 250, z^i. 
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followed him: He led them into the fields, to C H A P# 
prevent any diforder which might have arifea xvii. 
by their contnniing in the city: Being there ''^'' 
joined by Sir Robert KnoUes and a body of 
vrcll armed veteran foldiers , who had been 
fecretly drawn together , he ftriftly prohibited 
that officer from falling on the rioters, and com- 
mitting an undiftingui(hed flaughter upon them; 
and he peaceably difmilfed them with the fame 
charters, which had been granted to their fel* 
lows ''. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, 
bearing of the king's danger, in which they were 
9II involved , flocked to London , with their 
adherents and retainers; and Richard took the 
field at the head of an army 40,000 ftrong *'. It 
then behoved all the rebels to fubroit : The 
charters of enfranchifement and pardon were 
revoked by parliament; the low people were 
reduced to the fame flavifh condition as before; 
and feveral of the ringleaders were feverely 
punifhed for the late diforders. Some were even 
executed without procefs or form of law ". It 
was pretended, that the intentions of the muti- 
neers had been to feize the king's perfon , to 
carry him through England at their head , to 
murder all the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, 
and even all the bifhops and priefts, except the 

" Froiffard, liv. ii. chap, 77. Kjny/»hton, p. 2^37. 
Walfinghan, p. 252. " Ibid. p. 267. 

" S RicK. II. cap. ult. as quoted in the obfen^ations oi^* 
tincient flatutes^ p. 262. 
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CHAP, mendicant friars; to difpatch afterwards the king* 

XVII. bimfelf; and having thus reduced all to a level, 

to order the kingdom at their pleafure ". It is 

not impoflible, but many of them, in the delirium 

of their firft fuccefs , might have formed fuch 

/projeds: But of all the evils incident to huraaii 

.^ Ifociety, the infurredions of the populace, when 

^\not raifed and fupported by perfons of higher 

. [quality, are the leaft to be dreaded: The mifchiefs, 

' confequent to an abolition of all rank and diftinc- 
tion, become fo great, that they are immediately 
felt , and foon bring aifairs back to their former 
order and arrangement. 

A YOUTH of fixteen, (which was at this time 
the king's ige) who had difcovered fo much 
courage, prefence of mind, an4 addrefs, and 

. had fo dexteroufly eluded the violence of this 
tumult, raifed great expectations in the nation; 
and it was natural to hope, that he would, in 
the courfe of his life, equal the glories, which 
had fo uniformly attended his father and his 
grandfather , in all their undertakings. But in 
proportion as Richard advanced in years, thefe 
hopes vanifhed; and his want of capacity, at leaft 
of folid judgment , appeared in every enterprifc, 
which he attempted. The Scots , fenfible of 
their own deficiency in cavalry, had applied ^ 
the regency of Charles VI.; and John de Vienne, 
admiral of France, had been fcnt over with a 
body of 1500 men at arms, to fupport them in 

" Walfingham, p. 265. 
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their incurfions againft thfc Englifh. The danger chap* 
was now deemed by the king's uncles fomewhat xvii. 
ferious; and a numerous army of 60,000 men ^385. 
vras levied ; and they marched into Scotland , 
with Richard himfelf at their head. The Scots 
did not pretend to make refiftance againfl: fo 
great a force: They abandoned without fcruple 
their country to be pillaged and deftroyed by 
the enemy: And when de Viennc cxpreffed his 
furprife at this plan of operations , they told 
him, that all- their cattle was driven into flie 
forefts and faftnefTes; that their houfes and other 
goods were of fmall value ; and^that they well 
knew how to compenfatc any lofTes which they 
might fudain in that rcfpedl , by making an 
incurfion into Kngland, Accordmgly , when 
Richard entered Scotland by Berwic ahd the eaft 
coaft, the Scots, to the number of 30,000 men, 
attended by the French , entered the borders of 
England by the weft, and carrying their ravages 
through Cumberland , Weftmoreland, and Lan- 
cafliire, colleded a rich booty, and then returned 
in tranquilhty to their own country. Richard 
meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh , and 
deftroyed in his way all the towns and villages > 

on each fide of him : He reduced that city to 
afhcs: He treated in the fame manner, Perth, 
Dundee, and other places in the low countries, 
but when he was advifed to march towards the 
weft coaft , to await there the return of the 
enemy , and to take revenge on them for their 
dcvaftations, his impatience to return to England, 
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and enjoy his ufual pleafures and amufement^ ^ 
XVII. outweighed every confideradon ; and he led 
back his army without cflFeding any thing by 
all thcfe mighty preparations. The Scots, fooa 
after, finding the heavy bodies of French cavalry 
very ufelefs in that defultory kind of war, to 
\vhich they confined themfelves, treated their 
allies fo ill , that the French returned home ; 
much difgufted with the country, and with the 
manners of its inhabitants '*. And the Englilh^ 
though they regretted the infolence and levity of 
their king, faw themfelves for the future fecured 
againft any dangerous invafion from that quarter. 
iisi. But it was fo material an intereft of the French 

court to wreft the fea-port towns from the hands 
of their enemy, that they refolved to attempt it 
by fome other expedient, and found no means 
fo likely as an invafion of England itfelt They 
collefted a great fleet and army at Sluife; for 
the Flemings were now in alliance with them: 
All the nobility of France were engaged in this 
enterprife : The Englilh were kept in alarm 3 
Great preparations were made for the reception 
of the invaders: And though the difperfion of 
the French fhips by a ftorm, and the taking of 
many of them by the Englilh, before the embark- 
ation of the troops , freed the kingdorar from the 
prcfent danger, the king and council were fully 

'* FroifTard , liv. 3. chap. 149, i$o,&c.liv. j.chap. 53- 
"Walfingham, p. Ji6, ^l^. 
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fenfible , that this perilous fituation might every chap. 
moment return upon them **. xvil. 

There were two circumftances chiefly, which vw* ^ 
engaged the French at this time to think of fuch 
attempts. The one was the abfence of the duke 
of Lancafter^ who had carried into Spain the 
flower of the Englilh military force, in profecu- 
tion of his vain claim to the crown of Caftile; 
an enterprifc , in which , after fome promifmg 
fuccefe, he was finally difappointed: The other 
was , the violent diflenfions and diforders , \yhich 
had taken place in the Englifli government. 

The fubjedion, in which Richard was held by 
his uncles , particularly by the duke of Gloccfter, 
a prince of ambition and genius, though it was 
not unfuitable to his years and flender capacity, 
was extremely difagreeablc to his violent temper; 
and he foon attempted to fliake off the yoke 
impofcd upon him. Robert de Vere , earl of 
Oxford , a ypung man of a noble family , of an 
agreeable figure, but of diflblute manners, had 
acquired* an entire afcendant over him j and 
governed him with an abfolute authority. The 
king fet fo little bounds to his affedion, that he 
firft created his favorite marquis of Dublin, a 
title before unknown in England, then duke of 
Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, which 
was confirmeid in parliament, the entire fover* 



** '^roiffard, liy. j. chap, 41. 5f, WalGngham, p, 

J22, J2}. 
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g H A r. eignty for life of that ifland *'. He gave liim 
XVII. in marriage bis coufin-gcrman , the daughter of 
i38<. Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford; but foon 
after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, 
though of an unexceptionable charader, and to 
marry a foreigner, a Bohemian, Avith whom he 
had become enamoured ". Thefe public declara- 
tions of attachment turned the attention of the 
whole court towards the minion : All favors 
paffed through his hands: Acc^fs to the. king 
could only be obtained by his mediation: And 
Richard feemed to take no pleafure in royal 
authority, but fo far as it enabled him to load 
with favors and titles and dignities this objed 
of his afFedlions. 
Difcontent The jealoufy of power immediately produced 

of the ba- ^^ animofity between the minion and his creatures 
on the one hand , and the princes of the blood 
and chief nobility on the other; and the ufual 
complaints againft the infolcnce of favorites 
were loudly echoed, and greedily received, in 
every part of the kingdom. Moubray* earl of 
Nottingham, the marefchal, Fitz-Alan earl of 
Arundel, Piercy carl of Northumberland, Monta- 
cute earl of Salilbury, Beauchamp earl of Warwic, 
were all conneded with each other, and with 
the princes , by friendihip or alliance , and fkill 
more by their common antipathy to thofc who 
had eclipfcd them in the king*s favor and 

** Cotton , |\ ; lo, } 1 1. Cox's Hift. of Ireland, p. 129. 
Walfingham, p. 324. *' Ibid. p. J2 8. 

confidence. 
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confidence* No longer kept in awe by the perfonal c H A P« 
charadler of the prince , they fcorned to fubmic xvii* 
to his minifters; and the method, which they *38«. 
took to redrefs the grievance complained t>f, 
well fuited the violence of the age^ and proves 
the defperate extremities, to which every oppo* 
fition was fare to be inftantly carried* 

Michael de la Pole, the prefent chancellor, 
and lately created earl of Suffolk, was the fon 
of an eminent merchant; but had rifen by his abili- 
ties and valor during the wars of Edward IlL 
bad acquired the friendlhip of that monarch, and 
was efteemed the perfon of greateft experience 
and capacity among thofe who were attached to 
the duke of Ireland and the king's fecret council. 
The duke of Glocefter , who had the houfe of 
commons at his devotion , impelled them to 
exercife that power which they feera fifft to have 
aflumed againft lord Latimer during the declining 
years of the late king; and an impeacnmenC 
againft the. chancellor was carried up by them 
to the houfe of peers, which, was no lefs at his 
devotion. The king forefaw the tempeft preparing 
againft him and his minifters. After attempting 
in vain to toufe the Londoners to bis defence, 
he withdrew from parliament, and retired with 
his court to Eltham. The parliament ient a 
deputation, inviting him to return , ^nd threatening, 
that, if he perfifted in abfenting himfelf, they 
would immediately diflblve , and leave the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a 
French invafion, without any fupport or fuppiy 
V0L.IIL Bb 
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CHAP, for its defence. At the fame time , a member 
XVII. Avas encouraged to call for the record , containing 
'^•** the parliamentary depofition of Edward II. ; a 
plain intimation of the fate, which Richard/ 
if he continued refradory , had reafon to expedk 
from them. The king, finding himfelf unable to 
refift, was content to ftipulate, that, except 
finifbing the prefent impeachment againft Suffolk, 
no attack fliould be made upon any other of his 
miniOers; and on that condition, he returned to 
the parliament *'. 

Nothing can prove more fully the innocence 
of Suffolk, than the frivoloufnefs of the crimes, 
which his enemies , in the prefent plenitude of 
their power, thought proper to objed againft 
him **. It was alledged , that being chancellor , 
, and obliged by his oath *to confult the king s 

profit, he had purchafed lands of the crown 
below their true value ; that he had exchanged 
with the king a perpetual annuity of 400 marks 
a year, which he inherited from his father, and 
which ^vas afligned upon the cuftoms of the port 
of Hull, for lands of an equal income; that 
having obtained for his fon the priory of St. 
Anthony, which was formerly poffeffed by a 
Frenchman, an enemy, and a fchifmatic, and a 
new prior being at the fame time named by the 
pope , he had refufed to admit this perfon , whofe 
title was not legal , till he made a compofitioa 






See note [L] aj the end of the volume. 
Cotton y p. }t9. Knyghton, p. a68). 
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^vith his fon, and agreed to pay him a huildred H A A 
pounds a year from tbciinconQie of the benefice; that xvil. 
he had purchafcd, frorp oneTydeman of LimborcH, *^*' 
an old and forefeited annuity of fifty pounds a-yeat 
upon the cilb>tn , and had engaged the king t6 
admit that bad debt ; and that , when created earl of 
Suffolk, he had dbtained a grant of 500 poundl 
a-year, to fupport the dignity of that title **^ 
Even the proof of thefe articles, frivolous a^ 
they are , was found very deficient upon the 
trial: It appeared, that Suffolk had made no 
purchafe from the crown while he was chancelloi'j 
and that all his bargains of that kind were nbad^ 
befofe he was advanced to that dignity *'. It is 
almoft rteedlefs to add, that he was condemned^ 
Aotwithftanding his defence ; and that he was 
deprived of his office. 

Glocestbr and his aflbciates obferved thcit 
(lipulation with the king, and attacked no movt 
of his minifters : But they immediately attacked 
himfelf and his royal dignity, and framed ai 
commiffion after the model 6f thofe , ^hith had 

** It is probable that tlie earl of Suffolk was not rich^ 
nor able to fupport the dignity without the bounty of the 
crown: For His father, Michael de la Pole, th6ugh ai 
great merchant , had b^en riiined by fending nioney to tMb 
late king. See Cottotf, p. 194. We may remark that tHe 
duk^ of Gloccftcr and York , though vaftly rich , reeetyod 
at the fame time each of them a thoufand pounds a year, 
to fupport tjicir dignity. Ryiher, vol. rii. p. 48 !• Cotton, 
p. J id. *' CottQjt , p. J15. 
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CHAP, been attempted almoft in every reign fmce that 
XVIL .of Richard I. and which had always been attended 
with extreme confufion". By this commiflion, 
:which was ratified by parliament , a council of 
fourteen pcrfons was appointed , all #f Glocefter's 
fadion, except Nevil, archbilhop of York: Tbc 
fovereign power was transferred to thefe men for 
a twelvemonth : The king, who had now reached 
jthe twentjr-firft year of his age , was in reality 
dethroned : The ariftocracy was rendered fupreme: 
And though the term of the comroiflion was 
limited, it was eafy toforefee, that the intentions 
fi{ the party were to render it perpetual , and 
.that power would with great difficulty be wreftcd 
from thofe grafping hands , to which it was once 
/committed. Richard , however , was obliged to 
fubmit : He figned the commiflion , which violence 
had extorted from him ; he took an oath never 
to infringe it ; and though at the end of the 
feffion he public y entered a proteft, that the 
^prerogatives of the crown , notwithftandbg his 
jate Gonceflion, 0)ould,(lill be deemed entire and 
unimpaired **, the new commiflloners, without 
regarding this declaration , proceeded to the 
cxercife of their authority. 

THt king , thus difpoflefled of royal power, 

.was loon fenfibie of the contempt , into which 

the was fallen. His favorites atd miniders, who 

were as yet allowed to remain about his perfbn. 



Civil cont'- 
motioBi. 



^ Knyghton, p. 2686. Statutes at large, 10 Rich. 
11. cap, i. V Cotton, p. 318^' 
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.failed not to aggravate the injury , which , c H a P. 
without any demerit on his part, had been xvil. 
offered to him. And his eager temper was of *^*'* 
itfelf fufficiently inclined to feek the means, both 
of recovering his authority, and of revenging 
himfelf on thofe who had invaded it. As the 
houfc of commons appeared now of weight in the 
conftitution , he fecretly tried fome expedients for 
procuring a favorable cledlion : He founded 
fomc of the (heriffs , who , being at that time both 
the returning officers, and magiftratcs of great 
power in the counties, had naturally confiderable 
influence in eleftions *'. But as moft of them had 
been appointed by his uncles, either during his 
minority, or during the eourfc of the prcfcnt 
commiflion , he found them in general averfe to 
his enterprife. The fentiments and inclinations 
of the judges were more favorable to him. He 
met at Nottingham Sir Robert Trefilian , chief 
juftice of the King's Bench , .Sir Robert Belknappe, 
chief juftice of the Common Pleas , Sir John Carry, 
chief baron of the Exchequer , Holt, Fulthorpc, 
and Bourg, inferior juftices, and Lockton , ferjeant 
at law; and he propofed to them fome queries, 
whicb thefe lawyers, either from the influence of 
his authority or of reafon, made no fcruple o^ 
anfwcring in the way he defired. They declared » 

** In the preamble to s Henry IV, cap. vii. it is implied , 
that the iheriffis in a manner appointed the members of the 
houfe of commons, not only in this parliament, but in 
many pthcn. 

Bb3 
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p H A p. ^^^^ ^^^ '^^*^ comraiffion was derogatory to the 
xviL royalty and prerogative of the king; that thofe who 
'^Sf- procured it, or advifed the king to confent to it, 
were puniibable with death; that thofe who 
necellltated and compelled hina were guilty of 
treafon ; that thofe were equally criminal who 
ifaould perfevere in maintaining it; that the king 
lias the right of diflblving parliaments at pleafure; 
ihat the parliament , while it fits , muft firft proceed 
upon the king's bufinefs; and that this affembJy 
aannot without his confcqt impeach any of his 
xninifters and judges ^*. Hjven according to ouf 
prefent ftri<fl maxims with regard to law and the 
K)yal prerogative^ all thefe determinations , except 
the two bft , appear juftifiable : And as the great 
jwrivileges of the commons , particularly that of , 
impeachment, were hitherto new, apd fupported 
fcy few precedents, there want not plaufible 
ireafons to juilify thefe opinions of the judges ^\ 

^* Knyghton, p. 2694. Ypod. Nouft. p. $41. 

* ' Thp parliament in i H < • exadted of Edward III. that, 
on thf third day of every feffion , the Wng ftould refume 
fall the great offices ; and that the miniflers ihquld then 
arifwer to any accusation that fliould be brought againft 
them: Which plainly implies, that, while miniflers, they 
could not be accufed or impeached in parliament. Henry lY* 
^old the commons , that the uf4ge of parliament required 
them to go firft through the king's bufinefs in granting fuppU^ 
which order the king intended not to alter. Pari, Hilt voL 
ji. p. 6 5 . Upon the whole , it muft be allowed , that , according 
to ancient practice and principles, there are at leaft 
plaufible grounds for all thefe opinions of die Judges. 
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They figtie^ therefore their anfwer to the king's chap. 
queries before thearchbilhopsof Yorkand Dublin, xvii. 
the bifliops of Durham, Chicheftei;, and Bangor, ^^^"^ 
the duke of Ireland , the earl of Suffolk , and two 
other counfellors of inferior quality. 

THEdukeof Glocefter, and his adherents, foon 
got intelligence of this fecret confultation , and 
"were naturally very much alarmed at it. They 
faw the king's intentions; and they determined to 
prevent the execution of them. As foon as he 
came to London , which , they knew , was well 
difpofed to their party, they fecretly aflfembled 
their forces, and appeared in arms at Haridgay, 
park , near Highgate , with a power , which 
Richard and his minifters were not able to refift. 
They fent him a meffagc by the aichbifhop of 
Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, Cobham, and 
Dcvereux, and demanded, that the perfons who 
had feduced him by their pernicious counfel, and 
were traitors both to him and to the kingdom, 
Jhould be delivered up to them. A few days after, 
they appeared in his prefence , armed and attended 
with armed followers ; and they accufed by name 

It mufl be remarked , that this affirmation of Henry IV; 
was given deliberately , after confuking the houfc 
of peers , who were much better acquainted with the ufage 
of parliament than ^e ignorant commons. And it^has thq 
greater authority , becaufe Henry IV. h^d made this very 
principle a confiderable article of charge againft his prede- 
ceffor ; and that a very few years before So iH grounded- 
were moft of the imputations thiown on the unhappyt 
Richard I 
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CHAP, the archbifbop of York , the duke of Ireland, thcf 
xvir. earl of Sutfolk, Sir Robert Trefiliaa, and Sir 
Nicholas Brembre , as- public and dangerous 
enemies to the ftate. They threw down their 
gauntlets before the king, and fiercely offered to 
maintain the truth of their charge by duel. The 
perfons accufed, and all the other obnoxious 
miniflers , h^d withdrawn or had concealed theoif^ 
felves, 

The duke of Ireland fled to Chefhire, and 
levied fome forces, with which he advanced to, 
relieve the king from the violence of the poblcs^ 
Glocefter encountered hiqfi in Oxfordfhire with 
much fuperior forces; rputed him, difperfed his 
followers, and obliged him to fly into the Low- 
Countries, were he died in exileafevf years after. 
The lords th^n appeared at London with an array 
u^s. Qf 40,000 men ; and having obliged the king to 
fummon a parliament , which was entirely at their 
devotion, tliey had full power, by obferving a 
few legal forms ^ to take vengeance on 'all their 
enemies. t*ive great peers, men whoCe combined 
Expuifioo or power vras able at any time to ihakp the throne, 
ihe^^^^g"f** the duke of Glocefter, the king s uncle; the earl 
ninifteri. of Derby , fon of the duke of Lancafter ; the earl 
of Arundel; the earl of Warwic, and the earl 
of Nottingham , raarefchal of England , entered 
before the parliament an accufation or appeal, as 
it was called, againft the five counfellors, whom 
they had already accufed before the king. The 
pailiament, who ou^ht to have been judges, 
were not aOiamed to impofe an oath on all their 
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members, by which they bound tbcmfelvcs to c H A P* 
live and die with the lords appellants, and to xviL 
defe;id theni agaipft all oppofition with their livc^ ^^^'^ 
jind fortunes **. 

• The other proceedings were well fuited to the 
violence and. iniquity of the times. A charge, 
confiding of thirty-nine articles, was delivered i(i 
by the appellants; and as none of the accufed 
counfellors , except Sir Nicholas Brembre , was 
in cuftody, the reft were cited to appear; and 
upon their abfenting themfelves, the houfe of 
peers , after a very Ihort interval , without hearing 
^ witnefe, without examining a fad , or deliberating 
on one point of law, declared them guilty of high 
treafon. Sir Nicholas Brembre , who was produced 
in court , had the appearance, and but the ap* 
pearance, of a trial: The peers, though they were 
not by law his proper judges , pronounced , in a 
very fummary manner, fentence of death upon 
him ; and he was executed , together with Sir 
Robert Trefilian , who had been difcovcred and 
taken in the interval. 

It would be tedious to recite the \yhole charge 
delivered in againft the five counfellors ; which is 
to be met with in feveral coUecflions ". It is 
fufficient to obferve in general , that, if we reafon 
upon the fuppofition , which is the true one, that 
the royal prerogative .was invaded by the commiCt 

Cotton, p. 522. " Knyghton, p. 2^%$^ 

Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 919, from ^e records. Farlia* 
mentary Hiftbry, vol i p. 414. 
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CHAT, fion extofted by the duke of Glocefter and his 
xvii. affociates, and that the kings perfon was aftcr- 
isbu. wards detained in cuftody by rebels, many of 
the articles will appear , not only to imply no 
crime in the duke of Ireland and the minifters, 
but to afcribe to them adions, which were laudable, 
and which they were bound by their allegiance 
to perform. The few articles^ impeaching the 
condudl of thefe minifters before that commiflfion, 
which fubverted the conftitution , and annihilated 
all juftice and legal authority, are vague and 
general ; fuch as their engroffing the king's favor, 
keeping his barons at a diftance from him, obtaining 
unreafonable grants for thcmfelves or their crea- 
tures, and difljpating the public treafure by ufclcfa 
expences. No violence is objeded to thiem; no 
particular illegal ad '*; no breach of any ftatute; 
and their adminiftration may therefore be concluded 
to have been fo far innocent and inoffenfive. Att 
thediforders indeed feem to have proceeded, not 
from any violation of the laws , or any minifterial 
tyranny; but merely from a rivalfliip of power, 
which the duke of Glocefter, and the great nobility, 
agreeably to the genius of the times, carried to 
the utmoft extremity againft theit opponents, 
without any regard to reafon , juftice , or humanity. 
But thefe were not the only deeds of violence 
committed during the triumph of the party. AH 
the other judges, who had figned the extrajudicial 
opinions at Nottingham, were condemned to death* 

^^! See note [JVl] at the end of the volume. 
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#nd were, as a grace or favor, banilhcd to c h a P. 
Ireland ; though they pleaded the fear of their xvii. 
lives; and the menaces of the king's minifters as »5**^' 
their excufe. Lord Beaucbamp of Holt, Sir James 
Berners, and John Salisbury, were alfo tried and 
condemned for high treafon; merely becaufe they 
kad attempted to defeat the late commiflfion: But 
the life of the latter was fpared. The fate of Sir 
Simon Burley was more fevere: This gentleman 
was much beloved for his perfonal merit, had 
diftinguifhed himfelf by many honorable adions'^ 
was created ^knight of the garter , and had beea 
appointed g:ovcrnor to Richard , by the choice 
of the late king and of the Black Prince : He had 
attended his mafttr from the earlieft infancy of 
that prince, and had ever remained extremely 
attached to him: Yetallthefe confiderations could 
»ot favc him from falling a vidim to Glocefter's 
vengeance. This execution,, more than all the 
others , made a deep impreffion on the tnind of 
Richard: His queen too (for he was already 
married to the fiftcr of the emperor Winceflaus , 
king of Bohemia ) interefted herfelf in behalf of 
hurley: She remained three hours on her knees 

^ ' At leaft this is the caraiftcr given of him by Froiflard, lir. 
^. who knew him perfonally: Walfinghara , p. 9? 4- g'ves 
a very different charader of him ; but he is a writer fomewhat 
pttflionate and partial ; and the choice made of this gentleman 
by.Edward III. and the. Black Prince for the education of^ 
Richard , makes the charader given him by Froiflard , mucU 
(iior^ pirpbablOt 
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II A P. before the duke of Glocefter , pleading for tha% 
XVII, gentleman's life ; but though (he was beconme ex- 
tremely popular by her amiable qualities, which 
bad acquired her the appellation of the good queen 
Anncf her petition was ftcrnJy rejedled by the 
inexorable tyrant. 

The parliament concluded this violeifit fcenc by 
a declaration that none of the articles, decided on 
thefe trials to be treafon , iliould ever afterward* 
be drawn into precedent by the judges, who were 
ftill to confider the ftatute of the twenty-fifth of 
Edward as the rule of their decifions. The houfe 
of lords fecm not at that time to have known or 
acknowledged the principle , that they themfelvcs 
V/ere bound , in their judicial capacity , to follow 
the rules , which they , in conjundion with the 
king and commons, had eflablifhed in their 
legiflative '*. It was alfo enaded , that every one 
ihould fwwr to the perpetual maintenance and 
fupport of the forfeitures and attainders , and of 
all the other adts pafled during this parliament 
The archbifhop of Canterbury added the penalty 
of excommunication , as a farther fecurity to thefe 
violent tranfadioos. 

It might naturally be expeded , that the king, 
i389» being reduced to fuch flavery by the combination 
of the princes and chief nobility, and having 
appeared fo unable to defend his fervants from the 
cruel effeds of their refentment, would long 
remain in fubjedion to them ; and never would 

'* See note [ND at the end of the volume. 
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recover the royal power , without the moft violent chap. 
ftruggles and convulfions : But the event proved xvii. 
contrary. In lefs than a twelvemonth, Richard, '5*^* 
who was in his twenty-third year, declared in 
council , that, as he had now attained the full age, 
which entitled him to govern by his own authority 
bis kingdom and houfehold , he refolved to exercife 
his right of fovcreignty ; and when no one ventured V 
to contradid fo reafonable an intention , he 
deprived Fitz-Alan archbiOiop of Canterbury of 
the dignity of chancellor, and beilowed that high 
office on William of Wickham , biihop of 
Winchefter; the bifliop of Hereford was difplaced 
from the office of treafurer, the earl of Arundel from 
that of admiral ; even the duke of Glocefter and 
the ear] of Warwic were removed for a time from 
the council : And no oppofition was made to 
thefe great changes. The hiftory of this reign is 
imperfed, and little to be depended on ; except 
where it is fupported by public records : And it 
is not eafy for us to affign the reafon of thi« 
uncxpeded event Perhaps, fomefecretanimofities, 
naturally to be expcded in that fituation, had 
creeped in among the great men, and had enabled 
the king to recover his authority. Perhaps , the 
violence of their former proceedings had loft them 
the affedions of the people , who foon repent of 
any cruel extremities, to which they are carried 
by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 
cxercifed with moderation the authority which he 
had refiuned. He feemed to be entirely reconciled 
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c a A p. to his uncles " and the other great men , of whom 

xvii^ he had fo much reafon to complain : He never 

*3'^* attempted to recal from banifhraent the duke of 

Ireland » whom he found fo obnoxious tb them: 

He confirmed by proclamation the general pardon, 

which the parliament had paffed for all offences: 

And he courted the aifedions of the people, by 

' voluntarily remitting fome fubfidies, which bad 

been granted him; a remarkable , and almoft 

fingular inftapce of fuch generofity. 

After this compofure of domeftic differences, 
and this reftorati<>n of the government to its 
patqral ftate, there paffes an interval of eight 
years, which aflfords not many remarkable events. 
The duke of Lancafter returned from Spain ; 
having refigned to his rival all pretenfions to the 
croM^n of Caftile upon payment of a large fum of 
money ", and having married his daughter. Phi- 
lippa, to the king of Portugal. The authority of 
this prince ferved to counterbalance that of the duke 
of Glocefter, and fccured the power of Richard, 
who paid great court to his eldcft uncle, by whom 
he had never been offended , and whom he found 
more moderate in his temper than the younger. 
He made a ceffion to him for life of the dutchy 
of Guienne '% which the inclinations ami changeable 
humor of the Gafcons had reftored to the Englifh 
government ; but as they remonflrated loudly 
againft this deed, it was finally , with the dukt's 

Dugdalc, vol it. p. 170. 
1^ Knyghton, p. 2^77. Walfifl^hart, p^ J4i* 
Ryircr, vol. vif, p. is 9- 
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confent, revoked by Richard**. There happened c h a .?. 
an incident , which produced a diflenfion between xvii. 
Lancafter and his two brothers. After the death of '^^^" 
the Spanifli princefs , he efpoufed Catharine Swine- 
ford , daughter ofa private knighx of Hainault, 
by whofe alhancc, York and Glocefter thought 
the dignity of their family much injured: But the 
king gratified his uncle by paffing in parliament 
a charter of legitimation to the children whom that 
lady had born him before marriage , and by creating 
the eldeft earl of Somerfet *'. 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had 
inherited with his crown, ftill continued; though 
interrupted by frequent truces, according to the 
pradice of that age , and conduded with little 
vigor , by reafon of the weaknefs of all parties* 
Th^ French war was fcarccly heard of; the tran- 
quillity of the northern borders was only inter- 
rupted by one inroad of the Scots, which pro* 
ceeded more from a, rivalfhip between the two 
martial families of Piercy and Douglas, than from 
any national quarrel : A fierce battle or flcirmilh 
was fought at Otterbome ** , in which young 
Piercy , firnamed Hotfpur , from his impetuous 
valor ^ was taken prifoner, and Douglas flain ; 
and the vidory remained undecided ^^ Some 
infiureclions of the Iriih obliged the king to make 

*• Rymer, vol vin p. 687. ** Cotton, p. 965, 

Walfingham, p. ;^2. ** i^th Auguft, 1588. 

** Froiffard, liv,j.chap. 124, 135, i«6* WaUinghami 
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CHAP, an expedition into that country, which he reduced 
XVII. to obedience; and he recovered, in fome degree, 
by this enterprife, his charadler of courage, which 
had differed a little by the inadivity of his reign. 
X396. At laft, the Englifli and French courLs began to 
think in earned of a lading peace ; but found it 
fo difficult to adjud their oppofite pretenfions, 
that they were content to edablifli a truce of 
twenty-five years ** : Bred and Cherbourg were 
redored, the former to the duke of Britanny , 
the latter to the king of Navarre: Both parties 
were left in pofTefiion of all the other places which 
they held at the time of concluding the truce : 
And to render the amity between the two crowns 
more durable , Richard , who was now a widower, 
was affianced to Ifabella , the daughter of 
Charles **. This princefc was only feven years 
of age; but the king agreed to fo unequal a* 
match, chiefly that he might fortify himfcif by 
this alliance, againft the enterprifes of his uncles 
and the incurable turbulence as well as incondancy 
6i his barons. 

The adminidration of the king, though it was 
not , in this interval , fullied by any unpopular 
ad, except the feizing of the charter of London **, 
which was foon after redored , tended not much 
to corroborate his authority ; 'and his perfonal 
charader brought him into contempt, even while 
his public government appeared , - in a good 

** Rymer, vol. vii. p. 820. ** Ibid. p. iit* 

** Ibid. p. 727. Walfinghara, p. )47. 

meafure , 
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iticafiire , unexceptionable. Ihdolent ^ profufe , c H A r. 
addided to low pleafurcs ; he fpent his whok xvil. 
time in feafting ^nd jollity , and diflipated , in 
idle fhow , or in bounties to favorites of no repu- 
tation , that revenue which the people expeded 
t<^ fee him employ in enterprifes direded to pub- 
lic honor and advantage. He forgot bis rank by 
admitting all men to his familiarity; and he was 
not fenfible , that their acquaintance with the 
qualities <^ his mind was not able to imprefs 
them with the refped , which he negleded to 
prefer vc from his birth and ftation. The earls of 
Kent and Huntingdon ^ his half brothers , were 
his chief confidents and favorites ; and though 
he never devoted himfelf to them with fo profufe 
an affedion as that with which he had formerly 
been attached to the duke of Ireland, it was eafy 
for men tb fee , that every grace paffed through 
their hands , and that the king - had rendered 
himfelf a mere cipher in the government. The 
fmall regard, which the public bore to his perfon, 
difpofed chcm to murmur againfl; his adminiftra- 
tion , and .to receive with greedy ears every 
complaint, which the difcontented or ambitious 
grandees fuggefted to th^in* 

GtocESTtR foon perceived the advantages , 1397. 
which this diffoluee condud gave him ; and tind- ^5,***^^^^^ 
ing , that both refentmcnt and jealoufy on the oioceiUr* 
part of his nephew ftill prevented him from 
acquiring any afcendant over that prince , he 
determined to cultivate his popularity with the 
pation , and to revenge himfelf on thofe who 
Vol. lU. C c 
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CHAP, ^clipfed him in faVor and authority. He feldom 
KVH. appeared at court ot in council i He never' declared 
'397. iTfis opinion but in order to difapprove of the 
meafures embraced by the king and his favorites : 
And he courted the firiendfiiip of every man , 
whom difappointment or private refentment had 
rendered an enemy to die adminiftration. The 
long truce with France Was unpopular with the 
Englifh , who breathed nothing but war againft 
that hoftile nation ; and Glocefter took care to 
encourage all the vulgar prejudices , which pre* 
vailed on this fubjed. Forgetting the misfortunes, 
which attended the Englifh arms during the later 
years of Edward ; he made an invididtts com- 
farifon between the glories of that reign and the 
inadtivity of the prcfcnt , and he lamented that 
Richard fliould haVe degenerated fo much firorti 
the heroic virtues by which his fadier and his 
grandfather were diftinguiflied. The military men 
were inflamed with a dcfire of war, when Aey 

, heard him talk of the fignal viflories formerly 

obtained , and of the eafy prey which might be 
made of French riches by the fuperior valor of 
the Englifh : The populace readily embraced the 
Tame fentiments: And all men exclaimed, that 
this princb, whofe counfels were fo rtiuch negled* 
cd, was the true fupport of Englifh honor, and 
alone able to raife the nation to its former power 
and fplendor. His great abilities , his popular 
manners , his princely extradion , his immenfe 
riches ^ his high office of confUble ^' ; all tfaefe 
*' Rymcr, vol. vii.p. i^a. 
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advaiitages, not a little affifted by bis AX^ant ol c H A P^^ 
court-favor, gave him a mighty authority in the xvil. 
kmgdom , and rendered him for midabJe to Richard *^*^* 
and his minifters. 

FROibSARO **> a contemporary writer and very 
impartial^ but Avhofe credit is fomewhat impairecl 
by his want of exadlnefs in material fads, afcribes 
to the duke of Glocefter more defperate views , 
and fuch as were totijly incompatible with the 
government and domedic tranquillity of the na- 
tion. According to that hifiorian , he propofed 
to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, carl of Marche," 
whom Richard had declared his fuGceffor> to give 
■bim immediate pofTefTion of the throne ^ by the. 
depofition of a prince , fo unworthy of powet 
and authority : And when Mortimer declined the 
projed , be refolved to make a partition of the 
kingdom between himfelf^ iiis two brothers, and 
the earl of Arundel; and entirely to difpolTefs 
Richard of the crown. The king, it is faid, 
being informed of thefe deflgns ^ law that either 
his own ruin or that of Glocefter was inevitable ; 
and he refolved , by a hafty blow , to prevent 
the execution of fuch deftrodlive projeds. Thi$ 
is certain, that Glocefter, by his owu confeffion^ 
had often aiffeded tb fpeak contemptuoufly of 
the king s perfon and government; had deliberated 
concerning the lawfulnefs of throwing oflf alle- 
giance to him ; and had even born part in a 
fccret conference, AVherc hi$ depofition was pro> 

. Liv. 4. cha^x 85. ... 

Cca 
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CHAP, pofed , and talked of, and determined**: But it 
xvii. is reafonable to think, that his fchemes were not 
i39r. fo far advanced as to make him refolvc on put- 
ting them immediately in execution. The danger, 
probably, was ftill too diftant to render a defpe- 
rate rertiedy entirely neceffary for the fecurity of 
government. 

But whatever opinion we may form of the 
danger arifmg from Glocefter's confpiracies , his 
averfion to the French truce and alliance was 
public and avowed; and that court, which had 
now a great influence over the king, puflied him 

, V to provide for his own fafety , by punifhing the 

traiterous defigns of his uncle. The refentment 
againft his former ads of violence revived ; the 
fenfe of his refradory and uncompliant behaviour 
was ftill recent; and a it)an, whofe ambition had 
once ufurped royal authority , and who bad 
murdered all the faithful fervants of the king , 
was thought capable , on a favorable opportu- 
nity , of renewing the fame criminal enterprifes. 
The kings precipitate temper admitted of no 
deliberation: He ordered Glocefter to be unex* 



** Cotton, p. J 78. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 972, 
from the records. Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. i. p. 479* 
That this confeflion was genuine , and obtained withovt 
violence, may -be entirely depended on. :Ju4ge Rickhill, 
who brought it over from Calais , was tried on that account, 
and acquitted in the firft parliament of Henry IV. when Gloceft- 
er's party was prevalent. His acquittal , notwithftanding his 
innocence , may even appear marveUous , confidering the 
times. Sec Cotton, p. 39}. * . . • ' 
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pededly arreftcd ; to be hurried on board a fliip chap. 
which was lying in the river ; and to be carried xviu 
over to Calais , where alone , by reafon of his '^'^^ 
numerous partifans, he could fafcly be detained 
in c^ftody ''. The earls of Arundel and Warwic 
were feized at the fame time : The malecontents , 
fo fuddenly deprived of their leaders , were 
allonifhed and overawed: And the concurrence 
of the dukes of Lancafter and York in thofe 
meafures , together with the carls of Derby and 
Rutland , the eldeft fons of thefe princes " , 

bereaved them of all poffibility of refiftance. ^ 

A PARLIAMENT was immediately fummoned at 17th Sept. 
Weftminfter ; and the king doubted not to find 
the peers » a,nd ftill more the commons , very- 
compliant with his will. This houfe had in a 
former parliament given him very fenfible proofs 
of their attachment '* ; and the prefent fuppreflion 
of Glocefter's party made him ftill ihore aflured 
of a favorable eledion. As a farther expedient 
for that purpofe , he is alfo faid to have employed 
the •influence of the fberiffs; a pradice which, 
though not unufual , gave umbrage , but which 
the eftablifhed authority of that alTembly rendered 
afterwards ftill more familiar to the nation. Ac- 
cordingly , the parliament palTcd whatever adls 
the king was pleafed to didate to them '*: They 

Froiflard, liv. 4. chap. 90. "Walfmg. p. 594. 
" Rymer, vol. viii. p. 7. '* See note [0] at 

the end of the volume. " The nobles brought numerous 
retainers with them to give them fecurity , as we are told 

Cc a 
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6 H A P4 annulled for ever the commiflion which ufurpcd 
xviF. upon the royal authority , and they declared it 
fS^n treafonable to attempt , in any future period , 
the revival of any fimilar commiffjon ** : They 
abrogated all the ads , which attainted the king's 
minifters , and which that parliament who paffed 
them , and the whole nation , had fwom inviolably 
to maintain: And they declared the general par- 
don then granted to be invalid, as extorted by 
force, and never ratified by the free confent of 
the king* Though Richard , after he refumed 
the government , and lay no longer under con- 
ftraint, had voluntarily, by proclamation, con- 
.firmed that general indemnity; this circumftance 
feemed not, in their eyes , to merit any confider- 
ation* Even a particular pardon granted fix 
years after to the earl of Arundel, was annulled 
by parliament; on pretence , that it had been 
procured by furprife, and that the king was not 
then fully apprized of the degree of guih incurred 
by that nobleman. 

The commons then preferred an impeachment 
againft Fitz-Alan, archbilbop of Canterbury, and 
brother to Arundel , and accufcd him for his 
concurrence in procuring the illegal commiffion, 
and in attainting the king's minifters. The pri* 
mate pleaded guilty; but as» he was proteded by 
the ecclefiaftical privileges, the king was fatisfied 
with a fentence , which banifhed him the king- 
by Walfingbam ^ p. J 54. The king had only a few Cbefliire 
mw (qx his gu^rd ** Statutes at Large , z i Richard IL 
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rfom , and {iaqueftered his temporalities ". An c h a p^ 
appeal or accufation was prefented againft the xvir, 
duke of Glocefter, and the carls of Arundel and *^*^ 
Warwic, by the carls of Rutland, Kent, Hunt- 
ingdon , Somerfet , Salilbury , and Nottingham , 
together with the lords Spenfer and Scrope , and 
they were accufed of the &me crimes which had 
been imputed to the archbifhop, as well as of 
their appearance againft the king in a hoftila 
i;nanner at Haringay-park. The earl of Arundel^ 
who was brought to the. bar , wifely confined 
all his defence to the pleading of both the gene^ 
lal and particular pardon of the king; but hir 
plea being over-ruled , he was condemned ^ and . 
executed **. The carl of Warwic , who was. 
alfo convidted of high treafan, was^ on account 
of his fubmiffive behaviour, pardoned ^ to his 
life , but doomed to perpetual banilhment in the 
Ifle of Man. No new aAs of treafon w«re inv 
puted to either of thefc aoblemcQ. The only 
crimes , for which they were condemned ^ wer^ 
the old attempts againft the crown, which (eemed 
to be obliterated, both, by the dift^nce of time, 
and by repeated pardons ". .The reafgns of this 
method of proceedings it is difljcwJt to conjgdur<^. 
The recent conlpiracies of Glocefter feem, gertaia 
from his own confeflion: But, perhaps, the king 
^nd n^iniftry had Wt , at thAt um^ , in their 

" Cotton, p* 968. ** IhiA p. J77. J«roif6rdyj 

\\r. 4. chap. 90. WalBng. p. ;^4. 

" Tyrrcl, toL iij. part z* p. 968.. from the recordi. 

CC4 
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Oocefter. 



hands , any fatisfa<ftory proof of their reality ; 
perhaps, it was difficult to convid Arundel and 
Warwic, of any participation in them; perhaps 
''an inquiry into tbcfc confpiracies would have 
involved in the guilt fome of thofe great noble- 
inen , who how concurred with the crown , and 
whom it was ncceffary to cover from all impu*. 
tation; or pfcrhaps , the king, according to tho 
genius of the age , was indifferent about main- 
taining even the appearance of law and equity , 
and was only folicitous by any means to enfnre 
fucccfs in thefe profecutions. This point , hke 
many others in ancient hiftory , we are obliged 
to leave altogether undetermined. 

A WAKttANT was iffued to the earl Marfhal, 
^vernor of Calais , to bring over the duke of 
Gloceftcr, in order to his trial; but the governor 
returned for anfwer, that the duke had died fud-» 
denly of an apoplexy in that fortrefs. Nothing 
could be more fufpicious, from the time, thaa 
the circumftances of that prince's death : It became 
immediately the general opinion , that he was 
murdered by orders from his nephew : In the 
fubfequent reign undoubted proofs were produced 
in parliament, that 'he had been fuffocated with 
pillows by his keepers '*: And it appeared, thaft 
the king, apprehenfive left the public trial and 
execution of fo popular a prince , and fo near 
9. relation, might prove both dangerous and in- 
vidious,^ Jiad taken this bafe method of gratifying. 



Cotton, p. }99, 400. Dugcjale, voL ii. p. i?i. 
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and', as he fancied, concealing, his revenge upon c H A Bt 
him. Both parties , in their fucceilive triumphs, xviii 
feem to have had no farther concern than that of 
retaliating upon their adverfaries ; and neither of 
them were aware , that , by imitating , they in- 
diredly juftiiied , as far as it lay in their power, 
all the illegal violence of the oppofite party. 

This feflion concluded with the creation or 
advancement of feveral peers : The earl of Derby 
was made duke of Hereford; the earl of Rutland, 
duke of Albemarle ; the earl of Kent, duke of 
Surrey; the earl of Huntingdon , duke of Exeter; 
the earl of Nottingham , duke of Norfolk ; the 
earl of Sqmerfet, marquis ofDorfet; lordSpenfer, 
earl of Gloceftcr; Ralph Nevil , earl of Weft^ 
moreland ; Thomas Piercy , earl of Worcefter ; 
William Scrope , earl of WiltOiire '*. The par- 
liament, after a fefSon of twelve days, was 
adjourned to Shrewlbury. The king, before th^ 
departure of the members , exaded from them 
an oath for the perpetual maintenance and efta* 
blifhment of all their ads ; an oath , fimilar to 
that which had, formerly been required by the 
duke of Glocefter and his party , and which had 
already proved fo vain and fruitlefs. 

Both king and parliament met in the fame n^s. 
difpofitions at. Shrewlbury. So anxious was ^^ ^^ 
Richard for the fecurity of thefe ads , that He 
obliged the lords and commons to fwear anew 
to them on the crols of Canterbury **; and*hc 

" Cotton, p. ^^Oy J7I. '• Ibid. p. )7i. 
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n A p. foon after procured a bull from the pope » ' by 
xviL which they were , as he imagined , perpetually 
*•'•• fccured and eftablifhed *'. The parliament, oa 
the other hand , conferred on him for lift the 
duties on wool , wool-fells , and leather , and 
granted him befidcs, a fubfidy of one tenth and 
a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They alfo 
revcrfed the attainder of Trcfiiian and the other 
judges \ and with the approbation of the prefeni 
judges, declared the anfwers, for which tbefe 
magiftrates^ had been impeached, to he juft and 
legal ** : And they carried fo far their retrofpeA 
as to !re verfe , on the petition of lord Spenfer , 
carl of Glocefter, the attainder pronounced againft 
the two Spenfers in the reign of Edward II **. 
The ancient hiftory of England is nothing but a 
catalogue of reverfals : Every thing is in fludua^ 
tjon a|id movement : One fadion i& continuall/ 

\ undoing what was eAablifhed by another: And 

the multiplied oaths , which each party exadted 
for the f(?curity of the ^refeot ads, betray a pcr^ 
petual confcioufnefs of their inftability. 

Thb parliament, before they were diffolvcd, 
cleded a committee of twelve lords and fix com* 
moners ** , whom they inverted with the whole 

Walfing. p. n 5. ^* Statutes at large , 2 1 Rich. IL 
** Qotton, p. J 72- • ** The naoics of the commiflionert 
were , the dukes of Laneafter , YorH , Albemarle , Surrey 9 
and Exeter, the marquis of Dorfet , the ^rls of Marche, 
Salisbury , Northumberland , Gloceftcr , Winchefter , and 
Wiltfhire , John Buffey , Henry Green, John Ruffel , Robert 
Teyncs Hepry Chelmefwicke, and John Golo^re. Is is to 
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power both of lords and commons, and endowed c h A F« 
with full authority to finifli all bufinefs , which XviL 
had been laid before the houfes^ and which they ^^vb.: 
had not had leifure to bring to a conclufion *'. 
This was an unufual conceflion ; and though ic 
was limited in the objed, might, either imme- 
diately or as a precedent, have proved dangerous 
to the conftitution : But the caufe of that extra- 
ordinary meafnrc was an event Angular and 
unexpedled, which engaged the attention of the 
parliament. 

Aptek the deftrudlion of the duke of Glocefter 
and the heads of that party , a mifunderftanding 
broke out among thofe noblemen , who had 
joined in the profecution ; and the king wanted 
either authority fufficient to appeafe it, or forc- 
fight to prevent it. The duke of Hereford 
appeared in parliament, and accufed the duke of 
Norfolk of having fpoken to him , in private , 
many flanderous words of the king , and of 
having imputed to that prince an intenlyon of 
fubverting and deftroying many of his principal 
nobility *'. Norfolk denied the charge , gave 
Hereford the lie , and offered to prove his own 
innocence by duel. The challenge was accepted : 
The time and place of combat were appointed: 

be remarked, that the duke of Lancaftcr always concurred with 
the Tcii in all their proceedings , even in the banifhment of 
his fon , which was afterwards fo much complained of. 
*^ Walfing. p. 9s^ Cotton, p. 572* 

IbiA Parliamentary hiftory, vol. i. p, 490. 
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CHAP. And as the event of this important trial by arm^ 
XVII. might require the interpofition of icgiflative au- 
'**^* tbority, the parliament thought it more fuitable 
to delegate their power to a committee , than to 
prolong the fcflion beyond the ufual time which 
cuftom and general convenience had prefcribed 
to it '\ 

The doke of Hereford was certainly very 
little delicate in the point of honor , when he 
revealed a private convcrfation to the ruin of th^ 
perfon who had intruded him ; and we may 
thence bt more inclined to believe the duke of 
Norfolk's denial, than the otlier's alTeveration. 
But Norfolk had in thefe tranCadions betrayed 
an equal negled of honor, which brings him 
entirely on a level with his antagonift. Though 
he had publicly joined with the duke of Glocefter 
and his party in all the former ads of violence 
againft the king; and his name (lands among the 
appellants who accufed the duke of Ireland and 
the other minifters : Yet was he not afhamed 
publicly to impeach his former afTociates for the 
very crimes, which he had concurred with them 
in committing ; and his name increafes the till 
of thofe appellants who brought them to a trial. 
Such were the principles and practices of thofe 



*^ In the ifirft year of Henry VI. when the authority of 
]>arliament was great, when that afTembly could leaft be 
ibrpedted of lying under violence , a like conceffion was made * 
to the privy council from like motives of convenience. See 
Cotton, p. $64. , 
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ancient knights and barons during the prevalence chap. 
of the ariftocratical government , and the reign xvii. 
of chivalry. *3^•• 

The lifts for this decifion of truth and right 
were appointed at Coventry before the king: 
All the nobility of England bandied into parties, 
and adhered either to the one duke or the other: 
The whole nation was held in fufpenfe with 
regard to the event : But when the two cham- 
pions appeared in the field , accoutred for the 
combat, the king intcrpofed, to prevent both 
the prefent efifufion of fuch noble blood , and 
the future confequences of the quarrel. By the 
advice and authority of the parliamentary cofli- 
miffioners , he ftopped the duel ; and to fhow his 
impartiality, he ordered, by the fame authority, 
both the combatants to leave the kingdom ^'; 
affigning one country for'^the place of Norfolk's 
exile , which he declared perpetual , another fbc 
that of Hereford , which he limited to ten years. 

Hereford was a man of great prudence and 
command of temper; and he behaved himfelf with 
fo much fubmiilion in thefe delicate circumftan- 
ces, that the king, before his departure, promifed 
to fhorten the term of his exile four years; and 
he alfo granted him letters patent , by which he 
was empowered, in cafe any inheritance (hould 
in the interval accrue to him , to enter immedi- 
ately in pofleflion, and to poftpone the doing of 
homage till his return. 

** Cotton, p. j8o. Walfingham, p. 3^6. 
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CHAP. The v^eakoefs aqd fluduation of Richard's 
xviL counfels appear no where more evident than in 
Banithmeit the condudl of this affair. No fooner had Hereford 
Lke^or 1^ the kingdom , than the king s jcaloufy of 
Hereford. the power and riches of that prince's family re- 
vived; and he was fenfible, that, by GloceRer's 
death , he had Only removed a counterpoife to 
the Lancaftrian intereft, which was now become 
formidable to his crown and kingdom. Being 
informed , that Ilereford had entered into a 
treaty of marriage with the daughter of the duke 
of Berry , uncle to the French king , he deter- 
mined to prevent the finifliing of an alliance^ 
which would fo much extend the intereft of his 
coufm in foreign countries; and he fent over the 
earl of Salisbury to Paris with a commiflGon for 
that purpofe. The death of the duke of Lancas- 
ter , which happened foon after , called upoti 
him to take new refolutions with regard to that 
opulent fucceflion. The prefent duke , in con- 
fequence of the king's patent, defired to be put 
in pofTeflion of the eftate and jurifdidions of his 
father : But Richard , afraid of ftrcngthening the 
hands of a man, whom he had already fo much 
offended, applied to the parliamentary commit 
fioners, aiid perfuaded them, that this affair was 
but an appendage to that bufniefs which the 
parliament had delegated to them. By their 
authority , he revoked his letters patent , and 
retained poffeffionof the eftate of Lancafter: And 
by the fame authority, he feized and tried the 
duke's attorney , >vho had procured and infifted 



1399. 

3d Feb. 
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on the letters , and he had hrm condemned af$ a c h a p, 
traitor , for faithfully executing that truft to his xvii, 
mafter ". An extravagant adl of power ! even *5^** 
though the king changed , in favor of the attorneys 
the penalty df death into that of banifhment. 

Henry, the new duke of Lancafter, had ac- 
quired , by his condud and abilities , the efteem 
of the public; and having ferved with diftindlion 
againd the iniidels in Lithuania , he had joined 
to his other praifes thofe of piety add valor > 
virtues which have at all times a great influence 
over mankind) and were, during thofe ages^ the 
qualities chiefly held in eflimation '*. He was 
conneded with moft of the principal nobility by 
^blood, alliance J or friendfhip; and as the injury, 
done him by the king, might in its confequen* 
ces affedt all of them , he eafily brought them > 
by a fenfe of common intereft , to take part in 
his refentment. The people, who muft have an ) Ai 
obje<a of affedion , who found nothing in the j *^ 
king's perfon , which they could love or revere , 
and who were even difgufted with many parts 
of his condud '' , eafily transferred to Henry that 



?• 



Tytrel, voL lil part. a. p. 991 , from th^ records* 
Wal{ingham,p. Hi- *' He levied firtesupon thofe who 
had ten years before joined the duke of Glocefter and his party : 
They were obliged to pay him money , before he would allovr 
them to enjoy the benefit of the indemnity j and in the articles 
of charge againft him, it is aHerted, that the payment of one 
fine did not fuffice. It is indeed likely, that his minifters would 
abufe the power put into their hands;, and this grievance extend* 
ed to very many people. Hiftcrians agree in reprefenting this 
prartice as a great oppreffion. See Otterbiime, p. 199. 
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H A p. attachment ^ which the death of the duke of 
XVII. Glocefter had left without any fixed diredion* 
i3jf . His misfortunes were lamented ; . the injudice » 
which he had fuffered , was complained of ; and 
all men turned their eyes towards him , as the 
only perfon that could retrieve the loft honor 
of the nation , or redrels the fuppofed abufes in 
the government, 
itetura of While fuch were the difpofitions of the 

^^'y- people , Richard had the imprudence to embark 

for Ireland , in order to revenge the death of 
his coufm, Roger earl of Marche, the prefump* 
live heir of the crown , who had lately been 
flain in a Ikirmiflb by the natives ; and he thereby 
left the kingdom of England open to the attempts 
^ ^ 4thJiij> of his provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry ^^ 
. J,t^^ y^Hv embarking at Nantz with a retinue of fixty pci"- - 
fons, among whom were the archbi(hop of Can- 
terbury and the young earl o^ Arundel , nephew 
to that prelate , landed at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire ; 
and was immediately joined by the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weftmoreland, two of the moR 
potent barons in England. He here took a 
folemn oath , that he had no other purppfe in 
this invafion , than to recover the dutcby of 
Lancaftcr, unjuftly detained from him; and h^ 
invited all his friends in England, and all lovers 
of their country , to fecond him in this reafon- 
able and moderate pretenfton. Every place was 
in commotion : The malecon tents in all quarters 
flew to arms: London difcovered the ftrongeft 
fymptoms of its difpofition to mutiny and rebellion; 

And 
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And Henry's army, increafing on every day's chap. 
march , foon amounted to the number of 60,000 xvn. 
combatants. *^^^* 

Thk duke of York was left guardian of the ^<^n«"i »«• 
realm ; a place to which his birth entitled him , ^""^**°^' 
but which both his flender abilities , and his - 
natural connexions with the duke of Lancafter ^ 
rendered him utterly incapable of filling in fuch 
a dangerous emergency. Such of the chief no- 
bility , as were attached to the crown, and could 
either have feconded the guardian's good inten- 
tions , or have overawed his infidelity , had 
attended the king into Ireland; and the efforts, 
of Richard's friends were every where more 
feeble than thofe of iiis enemies. The duke of 
York , however , appointed the reiidezvous of 
his forces at St. Albans , and fopn afTembled an 
army of 40,000 men ; but found them entirely 
deftitute of zeal and attachment to the royal caufe, 
and more inclined to join the party of the rebels. 
He hearkened therefore very readily to a meflagc 
from Henry ; who entreated him not to oppofe a 
loyal and humble fupplicant in the recovery of 
his legal patrimony ; and the guardian even de- 
clared publicly that he would fecond his nephew 
in fo reafonable a requeft. His army embraced 
with acclamations the fame meafures ; and th^ 
duke of Lancafter,. reinforced by them, was now , 
entirely mafter of the kingdom. He haftencd 
to Briftol, into which fome of the king'$ minifter3 
had thrown themfclves ; and foon obliging that 
place to furrender , he yielded (,0 the popular 
Vol. hi. D d 
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CHAP* wiflies , and without giving them a trial , ordered 
xvil. the carl of WiltChire, Sir John Bufly, and Sir 
i39j>. Henry Green , Avhom he there took prifoners , 
to be led to immediate execution. 

The king , receiving intelligenccL of this inva- 
^ fion and infurredion, haftened over from Ireland, 
and landed in Milford Haven with a body of\ 
jfco,ooo men : But even this army, fo much in- 
ferior to the enemy , was either overawed by the 
general combination of the kingdom , or feized 
with the fame fpirit of difaffedion ; and they 
gradually defertedhiro, till he found that he had 
not above 6000 men , who followed his ftandard. 
It appeared ^ therefore , neceffary to retire fecretly 
from this fmall body, which ferved only to ex- 
pofe him t6 danger ; and he fled to the ifle of 
Anglefea, where he purpofed to embark either 
for Ireland or France , and there await the fa- 
vorable opportunities , which the return of his 
fubjedls to a fenfe of duty , of their future dif- 
contents againft the duke of Lancafter, wouki 
probably afford him. Henry , fenfible of the 
danger , fenfe to him the earl of Northumberland 
with the ftrongcft profeffions of .loyalty and fub- 
miflion ; and that nobleman , by treachery and 
falfe oaths ) made himfelf mafter of the kings 
perfon ^ and carried him to his enemy at Flint 

iftSeft. Caftle. Richard was condudled to London, by 
the duke of Lajicafter, who was there received 
with the acclamations of the mutinous populace. 
It is pretended , that the recorder met him on 
the road ; and in the name of the city , erjtrcated 
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him, for the public fafety, to put Richard to c a a p* 
death , with all his adherents who were prifoners ^*; xvii. 
but the duke prudently deternain.ed to make many *^*' 
others participate in bis guilt, before he would 
proceed to thofe extremities. For this purpofe^ 
he iflued writs of eledtion ia the king's name » 
and appointed the immediate meeting of a par* 

liament at Weftminfter. * 

Such of the peers , as were moft devoted to 
the king, were either fled or imprifoned; and no 
opponents ,• even among the barons, dared to 
appear againft Henry, amidfl that fcene of outrage 
and violence , which commonly attends revolu- 
tions, efpccially in England during thofe turbu- 
lent ages. It is alfo eafy to imagine , that a 
houfe of commons , eleded during thi$ univerfal 
ferment , and this triumph of the Lancaftrian ^ 
party , would be extremely attached to that caufe, 
and ready lo fecond every fuggcftion of their 
leaders. That order , being as yet of too little 
weight to ftem the torrent , was always carried 
along with it, and fervcd only to increafe the 
violence , which the public intereft required it 
fhould endeavour to controul. The duke ofD?porit;a« 
Lancafter therefore , fenfiblc that he ihould be ""^ ^*** ""«^ 
entirely matter , began to carry his views to the 
crown itfclf ; and he deliberated with his partifans 
concerning the moft proper means of effeding 
his daring purpofe. He firft extorted a refigna* 

'• Walfmgham. 
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c H A P. tion from Ricfiard '* ; but as he knew , that this 

XVII. deed would plainly appear the refult of force and 

»^5^ fear, he alfo purpofed, notwithftanding the dan- 

ftSthSept. g^^ ^£ ^^ precedent to himfelf and his pofterity, 
to have him folemnly depofed in parliament for 
his pretended tyranny and mifcondud. A charge, 
Confifting of thirty-three articles, was accordingly 
drawti up againft him, and prefented to that 
affembly '*. 

If we examine thefe articles, which are ex- 
prcffed with extreme acrimony againft Richard , 
\ve fliall find , that , except fome rafli fpeeches 
which are imputed to him ^', and of whofe 
reality, as they are faid to have paffed in private 
converfation , we may reafonably entertain fome 
doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is con- 
tained in his violent conducfl during the two lafl 
years of his reign, and naturally divided itfelf 
into two principal heads. The firll and moft 
confiderable is the revenge , which he took on 
the princes and great barons, who had formerly 
ufurped , and ftill perfevered in controuling and 
threatening, his authority; the fecond is the vio- 
lation of the laws and general privileges of his 
people. But the former, however irregular in 
many of its circumftances , was fully fupported 
by authority of parliament , and was but a copy 
of the violence, which the princes and barons 



71 

74 



Knyghton, p. 2744. Otterbume, p. 212. 
Ibid. p. 214. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part. 2. p. 1008 * from 
the records. Knyghton, p. 2746. '^ Art. i.6r.26. 
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themfelves , during their former triumph , had c^H k P. 
exercifed againft him and his party. The deten- xvii. 
tion of Lancafters eftate.was, properly fpeaking, *^** 
a revocation , by parliamentary authority , of a 
grace , which the king himfelf had formerly 
granted him. The murder of Glocefter (for the 
fecret execution , however merited , of that prince, 
certainly deferves this appellation) was a private 
deed , formed not any precedent , and implied 
oot any ufurped or arbitrary power of the crown, 
\yhich could juftly give umbrage to the people. 
It really proceeded from a defed of power in 
the king , rather than from his ambition ; and 
proves , that , inftead of being dangerous to the 
conftitution, he poffeffed not even the authority 
neceffary for the execution of the laws. 

Concerning the fecond head of accufation , 
as it moftly confifts of general fads , as framed by 
Richard's inveterate enemies , and was never 
allowed to be anfwered by him or his friends ; 
it is more difficult to form a judgment. The 
greater part of thefe grievances , imputed to 
Richard , feems to be the exertion of arbitrary 
prerogatives ; fuch as the difpenfing power '* , 
levying purveyance ^\ .eniploying the marfhal's 
court '*, extorting loans '* , granting protedlions 
from law-fuits **; prerogatives, which, though 
often complained o'f , had often been exercifed by 
his predeceffors , and ftili continued to be fo by 

^* Art. 19. 17, i«. '' Art. 22. ** Art. 27, 

'• Art. 14. *' Art 16. 

Dd 3 
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^ Ji ^ ?. his fucccflbrs. But whether his irregular adls of 
xvn. this kind were more frequent , and injudicious , 
«39*. ^nd violent than ufual , or were only laid hoM 
of and exaggerated , by the fadions , to which 
' the weaknefs of his reign had given birth, we 
are not able at this diftance to determine with 
certainty.' There is however one circumftance , 
in which his condiidl is vifibly different from that 
of his grandfather: He is not accufed of having 
impofed one arbitrary tax , without confent of 
parliament , during his whole reign ** : Scarcely 
a year pafled during the reign of Edward, which 
was free from complaints with regard to this 
dangerous exertion of authority. But, perhaps^ 
the afcendant, which Edward hac^ acquired over 
the people, together with his great prudence, 
enabled him to make a ufe very advantageous to 
his fubjeds of this and other arbitrary preroga- 
tives, and rendered them a fmaller grievance in 
bis hands , than a lefs abfolute authority in thofe 
of his grandfon. This is a point , which it 
would be rafl) for us to decide pofitively on either 

^C learn from Cotton, p. 562 , that the kmg, by 
Ills chancellor , told the commons , that tbey 'v^ere funderly 
hound to him , and namely in forbearing to charge them 
wtb difmes and fifteens ^ the rrbich be means no more 
fo charge them in bis ovnn perfon. Thcfe words no more 
allude to the pradice of his predecefTors : He had ngc 
himfelf impofed any arbitrary taxes: Even the parliament, 
in the articles of his depofition , though they complain of 
heavy taxes, affirm not, that they wqre impoftd illegally 
or by arbiu:ar}r will* 
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fide ; but it is certain , that a charge , drawn up c h a P. 
by the duke of Lancafter, and aflented to by xviu 
a parliament , fituated in thofe circumftances , "^^^ 
forms no manner of prcfumption with regard to 
the unufual irregularity or violence of the king's 
condud in this particular '*• 

When the charge againft Richard was pre- 
fented to the parliament, though it was liable, 
almoft in every article, to objedions,' it was not 
canvafTed , nor examined , nor difputed in eiihcr 
boufe , and fecmed to be received with univerfal 
approbation. One man alone , the biOiop of 
Carlifle , had the courage , amidft this general 
difloyalty and violence, to appear in defence of 
his unhappy maftcr , and to plead his cauf(& 
againft all the power of the prevailing party. 
Though fome topics , employed by that virtuous 
prelate, may feem to favor too much the dodrinc 
of paffive obedience , and to make too large a 
facrifice of the rights of mankind; he was na* 
turally puflied into that extreme by his abhor- 
rence of the prefent licentious fadions ; and fuch 
intrepidity , as well as difintereftednefs of be- 
haviour, proves, that, whatever his fpeculativc 
principles were, his heart was elevated far above 
the meannefs and abjed fubmiflion of a fiave. 
He reprefented to the parliament , that all the 
abufes of government, which could juftly be im» 
puted to Richard , inftead of amounting to ty- 
ranny ; were merely the refult of error , youth , 

'* Sc& note [P] at the «nd of the Tolume. 

Dd4 
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c H A r. or mifguided counfel , and admitted of a remedy, 
xvir. more eafy and falutary , than a total fubvcrfion 
^99. of the conftitution. That even had they been 
much more violent and dangerous than they 
really were , they had chiefly proceeded from 
former examples of refiftance , which , making 
the prince fenfible of his precarious fituation, had 
obliged him to eftablifh his throne by irregular 
and arbitrary expedients. That a rebellious 
difpofition jn fubjeds was the principal caufe 
of tyranny in kings: Laws could never fecure the 
fubjedl, which did not give fecurity to the fove- 
reign: And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, 
which formed the bafis of the Englifli government, 
were once rejeded, the privileges, belonging to 
the feveral orders of the ftate , inftead of being 
fortified by that licentioufnefs , would thereby 
lofe the fureft foundation of their force and (la- 
bility. 1 hat the parliamentary depofition of 
Edward IL far from making a precedent, whiclr 
could controul this maxim, was only an example 
of fuccefsful violence ; and it was fufficiently to 
be lamented , that crimes were fo often committed 
in the world , without eftablifhing principles 
which might juftify and authorize them. That 
even that precedent , falfe and dangerous as it 
was , could never warrant the prefent exccfles , 
which were fo much greater, and which would 
entail diftradion and mifery on the nation, to 
the lateft pofterity. That the fucceffion, at leaft, 
of the crown, was then preferved inviolate: The* 
lineal heir was placed on the throne : And the 
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people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience chap. 
to him , of making atonement for the violence , xvn. 
which they had committed againft his predeceflbr. '^^^ 
That a defcendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
the elder brother of the late duke of Lancafter , had 
been det:lared in parliament fucceffor to the crown: 
He had left pofterity: And their title, however 
it might be overpowered by prefent force and 
fadlion , could never be obliterated from Ihe 
minds of the people. That if the turbulent dit 
pofition alone of the nation had overturned the 
well-eftabli(bed throne of fo good a prince as 
Richard ; what bloody commotions muft cnfue , 
when the fame caufe was united to the motive of 
reftoring the legal and undoubted heir to his 
authority? That the new government, intended 
to be eflabliChed, would ftand on no principle; 
and would fcarcely retain any pretence, by which 
it could challenge the obedience of men of fenfc 
and virtue. That the claim of lineal defcent was 
fo grofs as fcarcely to deceive the moft ignorant 
of the populace : Conqueft could never bcr pleaded 
by a rebel againft his fovereign : The confent of 
the people had no authority in a monarchy not 
derived from confent , but eftablilhcd by heredi- 
tary right; and however the nation might be 
juftified, in depofing the mifguided Richard, it 
could never have any reafon for fetting alide his 
lawful heir and fuccelTor^ who was plainly inno* 
cent. And that the duke of Lancafter would 
give them but a bad fpecimen of the legal mode- 
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CHAP, ration , which might be expedled from bis future 
XVII. government, if he added, to the crime of his paft 
1399. rebellion , the guilt of excluding the family » 
-which , both by right of blood , and by declara- 
tion of parliament, would, in cafe of Richard'^ 
demife , or voluntary refignation , have Hbeen re- 
ceived as the undoubted heirs of the monarchy '\ 
All the circumftances of this event, compared* 
to thofe which atterided the late revolution in 
1688, (how the difference between a great and 
civilized nation , deliberately vindicating its efta- 
bliftied privileges , and a turbulent- and barbarous 
ariftocracy, plunging headlong from the extremes 
of one fadion into thofe of another. This noble 
freedom of the bifhop of , Carlifle , inftead of 
being applauded, was not fo much as tolerated: 
He was immediately arrefted, by order of the 
duke of Lancader , and fent a prifoner to the 
abbey of St. Albans. No farther debate was 
attempted: Thirty -three long articles of charge 
were , in one meeting , voted againft Richard ; 
and voted unanimoufly by the fame peers and 
prelates, who, a little before, had, voluntarily 
and unanimoufly , authorized thofe very ads of 
violence, of which they now complained. That 
prince was depofcd by the fuffrages of both boufes; 
and the throne being now vacant , the duke of 
Lancafter ftepped forth , and having croffed 
himfelf on the forehead , and on the breaft , and 

'' Sir John Hcywardc, p. lei. 
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calle^upon the name of Chrift**, he pronounced chap. 
thefe words , which we fhall give in the original xviu 
language , becaufe of their fingularity. **'^* 

In the name of Fadher , Son , and Holy Ghofl , I 
Henry of Lancafter , challenge this rewme of Tnglande^ 
and the croun^ with all the membres ^ and the appur* 
tenances ; als I that am defcendit by right line of the 
blode^ coming fro the gude king Henry therde^ and 
throge that right that God of his grace hathfcnt me^ 
zoith helpe ofkyn^ and of my frendes to recover it^ the 
which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by defaut; of 
gaoer nance and ondoyincj of the gude lawes *^ 

In order to underftand this fpeech , it muft be 
obferved , that there was a filly ftory, received 
among fome of the lowed vulgar , that Edmond, 
earl of Lancafter , fon of Henry III. was really 
the elder brother of Edward I. ; but that , by* 
reafon of fome deformity in his perfon, he had 
been poftponed in the fuccefEon , and his younger 
brother impofed on the nation in his ftead. As 
the prcfent duke of Lancafter inherited from 
Edmond by his mother , this genealogy made 
him the true heir of tne monarchy ; and it is 
therefore infinuated in Henry's fpeech: But the 
abfiirdity was too grofs to be openly avowed cither 
by him, or by the parliament. The cafe is the 
fame with regard to his right of conqueft : He 
waf a fubjed who rebelled againft his fovereign 2 
He entered the kingdom with a retinue of na 
more than fixty perfons: He could not therefore 
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c H A p. be the conqueror of England ; and tbiS/ r^t is 
XVII. accordingly infmuated, not avowed. Still there 
'5'^- is a third claim, derived from his merits in faving 
the nation from tyranny and oppreflion; and this 
claim is alfo infinuated: But as it feemed, by its 
nature , better calculated as a reafon for his being 
ile^cd king by a free choice, than for giving him 
an immediate right of poffeflion, he durft not 
fpeak openly even on this head ; and to obviate 
any notion of eledlion , he challenges the crown 
as his due, either by acquifition or ii^heritance. 
The whole forms fuch a piece of jargon and 
nonfenfe, as is almoft without example: No ob- 
jcdion however was made to it in parliament : 
The unanimous voice of lords and commons 
placed Henry on the throne : He became king , 
'nobody could tell how or wherefore: The title 
of the houfe of Marche , formerly recognized by 
parliament , was neither invalidated nor repealed ; 
but pafled over in total filcnce : And as a con- 
cern for the liberties of the people feems to have 
had no hand in this revolution , their right to 
difpofe of the government, as well as all their 
other privileges , was left prccifely on the fame 
footing as before. But Henry having, when he 
claimed the crown , dropped fome obfcure hint 
concerning conqueft , which , it was thought, 
might endanger thefc privileges, he foon after 
made a public declaration , that he did not 
thereby intend to deprive any other of his fran- 
chifes or liberties ** : Which was the only circum^ 

" I{nygbton,p. 2759. Ottcrburnc, p. 23o. 
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ilance, where we (hall find meaning or common c h \ r. 
fenfe, in all thefe tranfadions. xvn. 

The fubftquent events difcover the fame head- "^''^• 
long violence of condud , and the fame rude 
notions of civil government. The depofition of 
Richard diffolved the pailiament: Itwas neceffary 
to fummon a new one: And Henry, in fix days 
after, called together, without any new eledion, 
the famp members ; and this affembly he deno- 
minated a new parliament They were employed 
in the ufual talk of reverfing every deed of the 
oppofite party. All the a<fts of the laft parliament 
of Richard , which had been confirmed by their 
oaths, and by a papal bull, were abrogated: ' 
All the ads , which had paffed in the parliament 
where Glocefter prevailed , which had alfo been 
confirmed by their oaths, but which had been 
abrogated by Richard, were anew eftabliflicd *'v 
The anfwers of Tr^ilian, and the other judges, 
which a parliament had annulled , bqt which a 
new parliament and new judges had approved, 
here received a fecond condemnation. The peers, 
who had accufed Glocefter, Arundel and Warwic, 
and who had received higher titles for that piece 
of fervice , were aH of them degraded from their 
new dignities: 'tven the practice of profecuting 
appeals in parKameut, which bore the air of a 
violent confederacy againft an individiial, rather 
than of a legal indidlment, was wholly abolifhed; 
and trials were reftored to the courfe of common 

*' Cotton , p. 590. X 
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CHAP, law ". The nktural eflfed of this condudl was 

XVII. to render the people giddy with fuch rapid and 

perpetual changes , and to make them lofe all 

notions of right and wrong in the meafures of 

government. 

The earl of Northumberland made a motion, 
in the houfe of peers , with regard to the un- 
happy prince whom they had depofcd. 'He 
aflced them> what advice they would give the 
king for the future treatment of him; finec Henry 
was refolved tp fpare his life. They unanimoufly 
replied, that he fhould be imprifoned under a 
fecure guard , in fome fecret place , and ihould 
be deprived of ^11 commerce with any of his 
friends or partifans^ It was eafy to forefee , that 
he would not long remain alive in the hands of 
fuch barbarous and ianguinary enemies. Hido- 
rians differ with regard to the manner in which 
he was murdered. It was Jong the prevailing 
opinion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of his 
guards, fell upon him in the caftle of Pomfret, 
where he was confined, and difpatched him with 
their halberds. «But it is more probable, that he 
was ftarved to death in prifon ; and after all 
fuftenance was denied him , he prolonged his 
unhappy life , it is faid , for a fortnight , before 
he reached the end of his miferies. This account 
is more confident with the ftory, that his body 
was expofed in public , and that no marks of 
violence were obfcrved upon it. He died in the 



Murder of 
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thirty -fourth year of his age, and the twenty- chap. 
. third of his reign. He left no pofterity, either xvii. 
legitimate or illegitimate. n99. 

All the writers, who have tranfmitted to us His character. 
the hiftory of Richard, lived during the reigns 
of the Lancaftrian princes; and candor requires, 
that we fhould not give entire credit to the 
reproaches , which they have thrown upon his 
memory. But after making all proper allowances, 
he ftill appears to have been a weak prince, and 
unfit for government, lefs for want of natural 
parts and capacity , than of folid judgment and 
a good education. He was violent in his temper; 
profufe in his expencej fond of idle fliow and 
magnificence ;^le voted to favorites; and addided 
to pleafure : Paffions , all of them , the mod 
inconfiftent with a prudent ceconomy , and con- 
feqUently dangeraus in a limited and mixed 
government. Had he pofleffed the talents of 
gaining, and ftill more thofe of overawing, his 
great barons," he might have efcaped all the mis- 
fortunes of his reign ,^ and been allowed to carry 
much farther his oppreffions over the people , if 
he really was guilty of any, without their daring 
to rebel, or even to murmur agfainft him. But 
when the grandees were tempted , by his want 
of prudence and of vigor, to refift his authority, 
and execute the moft violent enterprifes upon 
him, he was naturally led to feek an opportunity 
of retaliation ; juftice was neglcdled ; the lives of 
^the chief nobility were facrificed ; and all thefc 
enormities feem to have proceeded lefs frgm a 
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CHAP, fettled defign of eftablifliing arbitrary power, than 

XVII. from the infolence of vidory , and the neceffitics 

^^9% qI the king's fituation. The manners indeed of 

the age were* the chief fource of fuch violence : 

Laws, which were feebly executed in peaceable 

times, loft all their authority during public con- 

vulfions : Both parties were alike guilty : Or if 

any difference may be remarked between them , 

we Ihall find, that the authority of the crown, 

being more legal, was commonly carried, when 

it prevailed, to lefs defperate extremities , than 

was that of the ariftocracy. 

On comparing the condudl and events pf this 
reign, with thofe of the preceding, we fliall find 
equal reafon to admire Edward, tmd to blame 
Kichard ; but the circumftance of oppofition , 
furely, will not lie in the ftrid regard paid by 
the former to national privileges, and the negled 
of them by the latter. On the contrary , the 
prince' of fmall abilities , as he felt his want of 
power, feems to have been more moderate in 
this refped than the other. Every parliament, 
affcmbled during the reign of Edward, remon- 
ftrates againft the exertion of fome arbitrary 
prerogative or other: We hear not any complaints 
of that kind during the reign of Kichard, till the 
affembling of his laft parliament , which was 
fummoned by his inveterate enemies , which 
dethroned him , which framed their complaints 
during the time of the moft furious convulfions, 
and whofe teftimony muft therefore have , on 
tliat ^account, much lefs authority with every 

equitable 
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equitable judge ". Both thefe princes experienced chap, 
the encroachments of the Great upon their autho- ' xvn. 
rity. Edward, reduced to neceffities , was ob- *^^*' 
liged to naake an exprefs bargain with his 
parliament, and to fell forae of his prerogatives 
for prefent fupply ; but as they were acquainted 
with his genius and capacity, they ventured not 
to demand any exorbitant conceflions , or fuch 
as were incompatible with regal and fovereign 
power: The weaknefs of Richard tempted the 
parliament to extort a commiffion , which, in 
a manner, dethroned the prince, and transferred 
the fceptre into the hands of the nobility. The 
events of thefe encroachments were alfo fuitablc 
to the charader of each. Edward had no fooner 
gotten the fupply , than he departed from the 
engagements, which had induced the parliament 
to grant it; he openly told his people, that he 
had but dijDemblcd with them when he feemed to 
make them thefe conceffions ; and he rcfumed 
and retained all bis prerogatives. But Richard, 
becaufe be was detected in confulting and deli- 
. berating with the judges On the lawfulnefs of 
rcftoring the conftitution , found hi;^ barons im- 
mediately in arms againft him ; wa« deprived of 
his liberty ; faw his favorites , his minifters, his 
tutor, butchered before his face, or banilhed and 
attainted; and was obliged to give way to all 
this violence. There cannot be a more remark- 

**, Perufe, in this view, the abridgment of the records, 
by Sflr Kobert Cotton, during thcfc two reigns. 

^^oL. III. * E c 
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MifccHaMe. 
•OS tranfac- 
tk>ns durtns^ 
this rtign. 



c H ii P. able contraft between the fortunes of two princes: 
XVII. It were happy for fociety , did this contraft al- 
ways depend on the juftice or ihjuftice of the 
meafures which men embrace; and not rather on 
the different degrees of prudence and vigor, with 
which thofe meafures are fupported. 

Thure was a fenfibic decay of ecclcfiaftical 

authority during this period. The difguft, which 

the laity had received from the numerous 

ufurpations both of the court of Rome, and 

of their own clergy , had very much weaned the 

kingdom from fuperftition; and ftrong fymptonrs 

appeared, from time to time, of a general defir^ 

to (hake off the bondage of the Romift) church. 

In the committee of eighteen, to whom Richard's 

kft parliament delegated their whole power, there 

is not the name of one ecclefiaftic to be found ;. 

a negledl which is almoft without example, 

while the catholic religion fubfifted in England *\ 

The averfion entertained againft the eftabliflied 

church foon found principles and tenets and 

reafonings, by >vhich it could juftify and fupport 

kfelf. John Wickliffe, a fccular prieft, educated 

at Oxford , began in the latter end of Edward III. 

to fpread the doftrine of reformation by his 

difcourfes, fermous, and writings; and he made 

many difciples among men of all ranks and 

ftations. He feems to have been a man of parts 

and learning; and has the honor of being the 

firft perfon in Europe, that publicly called m 



See Rotc IQ^2 at the- end of die volume. 
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qircfliori thofe principles, which bad umv-erGrliy c Af a *' 
paffect for certain and undifputed daring fo many ivii. 
ages. WicklifFe himfclf, as well as his difciplcs, ^^^' 
whoreceived the name of WickHtfites, or Lollard^,; 
Sva« diftingiiiflied by a great auftefity of life and 
manners ; a circumlbmce common to alnrpft all 
thofe who dogmatize in any new way,- both 
t)e<^ufe men , who draw to them the attentiort 
of the public , and eypofe thcmfe) ves to^ the odiunj 
olt great multitudes , are . bbJiged to be very 
guarded in their condu A, krtd bccaufc few, who 
have a ftrorig propenfity to plcafure or bufmefs^ 
\vi\i enter upon to difficult and hbofioiis an under- 
taking. The dodrines of WickHffc, being derived! 
from his fearch into the fcripturcs and into cccJe- 
fcafticai antiquity, were nearly the fame wrth thofe 
which were propagated by the reformers in the 
fixteenth century : He only carried ^om'c of tbemi 
farther than was done by the mote fobef part Of 
thefe Reformers. Me denied the dodrine of the reai 
pttknct. Hit fupreriiacy of the church of Romc^ 
the merit otmoaaftic yowsr He maintained,^ that 
the fcnpturesr \^erc the fofc rulcoffaitb; thatr 
the cliurclt wa^ dependent on the ftate, and 
f&ould be reformed by it; that the tltrgy ought 
to pofte^s no edates ; t^at thie beg^g friar^ were' 
a nuisance, and oiight not to be fuppofted ^^ ^ 
that the numerous cerembniies of the church were 
Bultfut to true piety r He affcr ted , that oaths were 

'' ^sdfinghara, p; 191. 208. 28| , 284. Spehnatf/ 
Conctl. vol ii. p. tf j-o. Knyghton , p. 26s 7. 
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c H A P. / unlawful , that dominion was founded in grace , 
iX)i\S xviT. ^tbat every thing was fubjidd to fate and defliuy, 
"V ^ *^^^' iand that ^1! rtien were pre*ordained either to eternal 
(falvation or reprobation ". From the whole of 
his dodrines, Wickliffie appears to have been 
ftrongly tindurcd with enthufiafm , "and to have 
been thereby the better qualified to oppofe a 
church, whofe chief chantderiftic is fuperftition. 
The propagation of thefe principles gave great 
alarm to the clerg^ ; and a bull was iffued by pope 
GrcgOfry XL for taking Wickliffe into puftody , 
and examining into the fcope of bis opinions '^ 
Courteney^ bifhop of London, cited him before 
his tribunal ; but the reformer had now acquired 
powerful protedors, who fcreened him from the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdidibn. The duke of Lancafter, 
-who then governed the kipgdom, encouraged the 
principles of WicklHfe; and he made no fcruple, 
as well as lord Fiercy , the marefchal , to appear 
openly in court with him, in order to give him 
countenance upon his trial : He even infilled , 
that Wicldilfe ihould fit in the bifhop's prefence, 
while his principles were examined : Courteney 
exclaimed againil the infult : The Londoners, 
blinking Iheir prelate affronted, attacked the 
duke and marefchal , whoefcaped from their hands 
"with fomc difficulty **. And the populace , foon 

Harpsfield", 'p.' 668. ^75 » 674. Waldenf. torn. i. 
lib. ^ art. 1. cap. 8. *' Spelm. Cone. vol. ii. p. 621. 
"W^lfingham. p. jci , 202, 20;. 
'* Harpsfield; in Hill. >8^ickL p- 68j. 
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after, brokeinto the houfes of both thefe noblemen, c hap. 
threatened''their perfons, and plundered their goods. xvii. 
The bifhop of London had the merit of appcafing *3V9. 
their fury and rcfentment. 

The duke of Lancafter, however, ftill conti- 
nued his protedlion to Wickliffe , during the 
minority of Richard} and the principles of that 
reformer had fo far propagated themfelves , that, 
when the pope fent to Oxford a new bull againft ** 
thefe dodlrines, the univerfity deliberated for 
fome time, whether they fliould receive the bull; 
and they never took any vigorous meafures in 
confequence of the papal orders *^ bvcn tlic 
populace of London were at length brought to 
entertain favorable fentiments of this reformer: 
When he was cited before a fynod at Lambeth, 
they broke iato the alTembly, and fo overawed 
the prelates , who found both the people and the 
court againft them , that they difmiffed him without 
any farther cenfurc. 

'Thb clergy,, we may well believe, were more 
wanting in power than in inclination to punifli 
this new herefy , which ftruck at all their credit, 
poffeffions, and authority. But there was hitherto 
no law in England , by which the fecular arm 
was authorifed to fupport orthodoxy; and the 
ecclcfiaftics endeavoured to fupply the defedl by 
an extraordinary and unwarrantable artifice. }tx 
the year 1381 , there was an adl pafled, requiring 

*^ Wood's Ant. Oxon. lib. i. p. 191 ,<S;:c, Walfingham, 
p. 20X. 
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( |i A v. fherifife to apprehend the preachers -of hcrcfy and 
XVII v^heir abettors; but this ftatute had been furreptU 
^^*'* fioiifly obtained by the clergy , and had. the 
formality of an enrolment without the confent of 
the commons. In the fubfequent feffioa, the lower 
boufe complained of the fraud; affirmed, that 
they bad no i^itention to bind tbemfelves to the 
prelates farther th^jf^ their anceftors had done 
before them; and required that the pretended 
(latute fhould b^ repealed, which was done acr 
cordingly '^ But it is remarkable, that, not* 
withdanding this vigilance of the commons, 
the clergy had fo much art and influence, that 
the repeal was fupprelfed, and the adl, wbich 
pevcr had any legal authority, remains to this 
day upon the ftatute book ^^; Though the clergy 
ftili thought proper to keep it in- referve , and 
pot proceed to 'the immediate execution of it. 

But befides this defed of power in the church, 
which faved WicklifFe , that reformer himfelf, 
notwithftanding his enthuQafm , feems not to have 
jbeen afluated by the fpirit of martyrdon^; and in 
all ftibfeqjent trials before the prelates, he fo 
explained away his dodlrine by tortured meanings, 
as ta render it quite innocent and inoffenfive *'. 
IVIoft of his followers imitated his cautious 
difpofition, and faved themfelves either by recan- 
tations or explanations. He died of a palfy in 

*^ Cpttpn*^ abridemcnt , p. 28^. *' ^ Rich. IL 

chap. s. ' 'WsJfingHw, p. aotf, Knyghton, 
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the year 1385 at liis redory of Lutterworth in the c h a p 
county of Leicefter; and the clergy, mortified xvii. 
that he ihould have efcapcd their vengeance, '3?*' 
took care , befides affuring the people of his eternal 
damnation , to reprefent his laft diftemper as a ^ 
vifible judgment of heaven upon him for his 
multiplied herefics and impieties **. 

Thb profely tes, however, of WicklifFe's opinions 
ftill increafed in England '** : Some monkifb 
writers reprefent one half of the kingdom as 
infeded by thofe principles r They were carried 
over to Bohemia by fome youth of that nation , 
who ftudied at Oxford : But though the age 
feemed ftrongly difpofed to receive them y affairs 
"were not yet fully ripe for this great revolutioji ; 
and the iiniOiing blow to ecclefiaftical power was 
rcferved to a period of more curiofity , literature, 
and inclination for novelties. 

MiiANWHiLtt the Englifli parliament continued 
to check the clergy and the court of Rome , by 
more fober and more legal expedients. They 
enaded anew the ftatute o{ provifors^ and affixed 
higher penalties to the tranfgreffion of it, which, 
in fome inftances, was even made capital '*'. 
The court of Rome had fallen upon a new 
device, which increafed their authority over the- 
prelates : The pope , who found that the expedient 
pf arbitrarily depriving them was violent, and^ 

Walfingham, p. 512. Ypod. Ncuft. p« ;n- 
'*• Kpyghton, p. 266^. '*' ij Rich. II. cap, j.^ 

16 Rich. II. cap. 4.' 
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c H A l». liable to oppofition , attained the fame end hy 
XVII, transferring fuch of them, as were obnoxious, to 
1359. poorer fees, and even to nominal fees, in pcftibus 
infideiium. It was thus that the archbifhop of York, 
and xbe bifhops of Durham and Chichefter , the 
king s minifters , had been treated after the 
prevalence of Gloceftfer's fadion : The bifliop of 
Carlifle met with the fame fate after the accellion of 
Henry IV. For the pope always joined with* 
the prevailing powers , when they did not thwart 
his pretenfions. The parhament, in the reign of 
Richard, enafted a law againft this abufe: And 
the king made a general remonftrance to the court 
of Rome againft all thofe ufurpations, which he 
calls horrible excejjcs of that court '**. 

It was ufual for the church , ^that they might 
elude the mortmain ad, to rnake their votaries 
leave lands in truft to certain perfons , under whofe 
name the clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeft : 
The parliament alfo ftopped the progrefs of this' 
abufe '*'. In the 17th of the king, the commona 
prayed , that remedy might be had ayawftfuch religious 
perfons as caxife their villains to marry fret women 
inheritable , whereby the eftate conies to thofe religious 
hands by coUufion *'*. This was a new device of 
the clergy. 

The papacy was at this time fomewhat weak* 
ened by a fcbifm , which lafted during forty years* 
and gave great fcandal to the devoted partifans 



'** Rymer, vol. vii. p. 672. '*' Knyghton , p, 27. 

J 8. Cotton, p. ns. "* Ibid.* 
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of the holy fee. After the pope had refided many chap. 
years at Avignoti, Gregory XL was perfuaded to xviu 
return to Rome; and upon his death, which *3^'- 
happened in 1380, the Romans, refolute to fix, 
for the future, the feat of the papacy in Italy, 
befieged the cardinals hi the conclave, and com- 
pelled them , though they were moftly Frenchmen, 
to ele(fl Urban VL an Italian, into that high 
dignity. The French cardinals , as foon as they 
recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and 
protefting againft the forced eledion , chofe Ro- 
bert, fon of the count of Geneva, who took tlie 
name of Clement VII. and refided at Avignon. 
All the. kingdoms of Chriftendom, according to 
their fevcral interefts and inclinations, were divid- 
ed between thcfe two pontiflfs. The court of 
France adhered to ClemTcnt, and was followed 
by its allies, the king of Caftile, and the king 
of Scotland : England of courfe was thrown into 
the orher party, and declared for Urban. Thus 
the appellation of Clementines and Urbanijis diftradl- 
ed Europe for feveral years ; and each party 
damned the other as fchifmatics, and as rebels to 
the trUe vicar of Chrift. But this circumftance, 
though it weakened the papal authority, had not 
fo great an cflfedl as might naturally be imagined. 
Though any king could eafily, at firft, make his. 
kingdom embrace the party of one pope or the 
other, or even keep it fome time in fufpenfe 
between them , he could not fo eafily transfer his ^ 

obedience at pleafure: The people attached theqi- 
felves to their own party, as to a religious opi- 
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9 u k V. nion; and conceived an extreme abhorrence te 
XVII. the oppofite party ^ whom they regarded as little 
J3V9. better than Saracens or infidels. Crufades were 
even undertaken in this quarrel ; and the zealous 
bifhop of Norwich, in particular, led over, in 
1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders againft 
the Clementines ; but after lofmg a great part of 

^ his followers, he returned with dif^rac^ into 

England'**. Each pope, feifible, from this pre- 
vailing fpirit among the people, that the king* 
dom, which once embraced his caufe, would 
always adhere to him , boldly maintained all the 
pretenfions of his fee, and ftood not much more 
in awe of the temporal fovereigns, than if his 
authority had not been endangered by a rival. 

We meet with this preamble to a law enaded 
at the very beginning of this reign : " Whereas 
** divers perfons of fmall garrifon of land or other 
^ poffeflions do make great retinue of people , as 
** well of efquires as of others, in many parts of 
^^ the realm, giving to them hats and other 
^ livery of one fuit by year , taking again towards 
^ them the value of the fame livery or percafe 
^ the double value, by fuch covenant and afTur- 
^ ance ,- that every of them (hall maintain other 
" in all quarrels, be they reafonable orunreafon- 
^ able, to the great jnifchicf and oppreflion of 
^* the people, &c. '**" This preamble, contains 

'*' Froiflhrd, liv. 2. chap, c;;, 1^4. Walfiagham^ 
n. 298, 299. 100, &c. Knyghton, p. ^^71, 
"• I Rich, Jl. cap. 7, 
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a true pidurc of the ftate of the kingdom. The chap. 
laws had been fo feebly executed, even during xvij. 
the long , adive , and vigilant reign of Edward III, ^^''* 
that no fubjeft could truft to their proteftion. 
Men openly affociated theitofelves, under the 
patronage of fome great baron i for their mutual 
defence, They wore public badges, by which 
their confederacy was diftinguiflied. They fup- 
ported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, ex- 
tortions , murders , robberies , and other crimes. 
Their chief was more their fovereign than the 
king himfelf; and their own band was more 
conneAed with them than their country. Hence 
the perpetual turbulence, diforders, facflions, and 
civil wars of thofe times : Hence the fmall regard 
paid to a charadler or the opinion of the public: 
Hence the large difcrctionary prerogatives of the 
crown, and the danger whicTi might have enfued 
from the too great limitation of them. If the 
king had poffeffed no arbitrary powers , while 
all the nobles affumed and exercifed them , there 
niuft have enfued an abfolute anarchy in the ftate. 
One great mifcbief , attending thefe confedera- 
cies, was the extorting from the king pardons 
for the moft enormous crimes. The parliament 
often endeavoured , in the laft reign , to deprive 
the prince of this prerogative; but, in the prefent, 
they were content with an abridgment of it. 
They enaded, that no pardon for rapes or for 
murder from malice prepenfe Ihould be valid, 
pnlefs the crime were particularly fpecified in it **% 

'*' t J Rich. IJ. pap. |. 
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CHAP, There were alfo fome other circumftanccs rcquir- 
XVII. ed for paffing any pardon of this kind : An ex- 
*^'^' cellent law;but ill obferyed, hke moft laws that 
thwart the manners of the people, and the pre- 
vailing cuftoms of the times. 

It is eafy to obferve, from thefe voluntary 
affociations among the people, that the whole 
force of the feudal fyftem was in a manner dif- 
folved, and that the Englilh had nearly returned 
in that particular to the fame fituation , in which 
they ftood before the Norman conqueft. II was 
indeed impoflible, that that fyftem could long 
fubfift under the perpetual revolutions , to which 
landed property is every where fubjed. When 
the great feudal baronies were firft ereded, the 
lord lived in opulence in the midft of his vaflals : 
He was in a fituation to protedl and cherifli and 
defend them: The quality of patron naturally 
united itfelf to that of fuperior: And thefe two 
principles of authority mutually fupported each 
other. But when, by the various divifions and 
, mixtures of property , a man's fuperior came to 
live at a diftance from him , and could no longer 
give him llieiter or countenance; the tie gra- 
dually became more fiditious than real: New 
connexions from vicinity or otlier caufes were 
formed: Protedion was fought by voluntary 
fervices and attachment : The appearance of valor, 
fpirit, abilities in any great man extended his 
intereft very far: And if the foyereign were 
deficient in thefe qualities, he was no lefs, if not 
more expofcd to the ufurpations of the arifto- 
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cracy, than even during (he vigor of the feudal chap. 
fydem. xvii. 

The greateft novelty introduced into the civil *3^v» 
government during this reign was the creation of 
.peers by patent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
the rirft peer, that was advanced to the houfe of 
lords in this manner. The pradice of levying 
benevolences is alfo firft mentioned in the prefcnt 
reign. ' 

This prince lived in a more magnificent manner^ 
than perhaps any of his predecefTors or fucceflbrs. , 
His houfehold confifted of 10,000 perfons: He 
had 300 in his kitchen; and all the other offices 
were furniflied in proportion '*'. It nauft be , 
remarked , that his enormous train had tables 
fupplied them at the king's expence, according 
to the mode of that age. Such prodigality was 
probably the fource of many exadions, by pur- 
veyors , and was one chief reafon of the public 
difcontents. 

"' Harding: This poet fays, that he fpcaks from the 
authority of a clerk of the green cloth. 
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N O T E S 

TO THE 

THtRDVOLUME- 

NOTE CA3, p. 2g. 

XvYMER; vol. ii. pw 2id. 84^. There cannot be the 
leatt queftion ^ chat the homage ufually paid by the kings 
of Scotland was not for their crpwn, but for fome other 
territory. The only queftion remains , what that territory 
was ? It was not always fur the earldom of Huntingdon ^ 
nor the honor of Penryth ; becaufe we find it fometimes 
done at a time when thcfe poflTefTions were not in the 
hands of the kings of Scotland. It is probable , that the 
homage was performed in general terms without any par- 
ticular fpecificacion of territory ; and this inaccuracy had 
proceeded either from fome difpute between the two 
kings about the territory and fome oppofite claims , which 
were compromifed by the general homage, or from the 
fimplicicy of the age , which employed few words in 
ever>' tranfadtion. To prove this we need but look into 
the letter of king Richard, where he refigns the homage 
of Scotland , referving the ufual homage. His words are> 
Sapediiita W. Rex iigUa homo nofter devenitU de omnibiu 
terris de quibus anUceJJhres fid antecejforum nojhrorum 
iigii bominef fuerunt , et nobis atque baredibus nojhis 
fidelitatem jurarunt. Rymer, vol. L p. 65. Thefe general 
terms were probably copied from the ufual form of the 
homage itfelf. 

It is no proof that the kings of Scotland poflefled no 
lands or baronies in England, becaufe we cannot find 
them in the imperfe(ft hiitories and records of that age. 
For inAance, it clearly appears from another paflage of 
this very letter of Richard , that the Scottifli king held 
lands both in the county of I;luA|iDgdon and ^whcro in, 
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EngPand ; though the earldom of Huntingdon itfelf was 
then in the perfon of his brother , David ; and we know at 
prefent of no other baronies, which William held: It 
cannot be expedled that we fhould now be able to fpecify 
all his fees which he either poffefled or claimed in 
England ; when it is . probable that the two nionarchs 
themfelves and their minifters would at that very time 
have differed in the lifb: l^hi^ Scottifh king might polTefs 
fome to which his right was difputed ; he might claim 
others , which he did not poffefs : And neither of the 
two kings was willing to refigij his pretenfions by a particular 
enumeration. 

A late author of great induftry and learning , but fiill 
pf prejudices, and of no penetration, Mr. Carte, has 
taken advantage of the undefined terms of the Scotch 
homage , and has pretended that it was done for Lothiaa 
and Galloway , that is , all the territories of the countr/ 
jiow called Scotland , lyir^g foirth of the Clyde and Forth. 
But to refute this pretenfion ^t once , we need only con- 
fider , that if thefe territories were held in fee of the 
Englifh. kings, there would, by the nature of the feudal 
law , as cftablidied .in England , have been continual 
jappeals from them to the courts of the lord Paramount; 
contrary to all fthe hiftories and records of that age. \C e 
And , that, , as foon as Edward really eftabliflied his 
fupcrioritr, appeals immediately commenced from all parts 
of Scotlaftd : And that king , in his writ to the king's- 
bench , confiders them as a necelfary confequence of the 
feudal teilure. Such large territories alfo would have 
fupplied a confiderable part of the Englifli armies , which 
never could have efcaped all the hiftorians. Not to mention 
that there is not any inftance of a Scotch prifoner of war 
being tried as a rebel, in the frequent holtilities between 
the kingdoms , where the Scottiih armies were chiefly 
filled from the fouthern counties. 

Mr. Carte's notion with regard to Galloway, which 
comprehends , in the language of that age , or rather in 
that of the ftreceding^ moil . of the fouth-wefl cour.cies 

of 
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of Scotland ; his notion , I fay , refts on fo flight a foun- 
dation , that It fcarcely merits being refuted. He will have 
it (and merely becaufe he will have it) that the Cum- 
berland , yielded by king Edmund to Malcolm L meant not 
only the county in England of that name , but all the territory 
northwards to the Clyde. But the cafe of Lothian deferves 
fome more confi deration. 

It is certain , that in very ancient language , Scotland 
means ordy the country north of the friths of Clyde anjl 
Forth. I (hall not make a parade of literature to prove 
it; becaufe I do not find that this point is difputed by 
the Scots themfelves. The fouthern country was divided 
into Galloway and Lothian; and the latter comprehended 
all the fouth-eaft counties. This territory was certainly a 
part of the ancient kingdom of Northumberland , and was 
entirely peopled by Saxons, who afterwards received a 
great mixture of Danes among them. It appears from all 
the Englifli hiftories , that the whole kingdom of Northum* 
berland paid very little obedience to the yVnglo- Saxon 
monarchs , who governed after the diffolution of the 
heptarchy; and the northern and remote parts of it feem 
to have fallen into a kind of anarchy , fometimes pillaged 
by the Danes , fometimes joining them in their ravages 
upon other parts of England. The kings of Scotland , 
lying nearer them , took at laft pofleilion of the country , 
which had fcarcely any government ; and we are told by 
Matthew of Wcftminiler, p. 195. that king Edgar made 
a grant of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he 
refigned claims , which he could not make cfFedual , 
without bellowing on them more frouble and expence than 
they were worth : For thefe are the only grants of pro- 
vinces made by kings; and fo ambitious and acHve a 
prince as Edgar would never have made prcfents of any 
othct kind. Though Matthew of V'cftminfter's authority may 
appear fmall with regard to fo remote a tranfaifKon ; yet we 
mav admit it in this Ccife , becaufe Ordericus. Vitalis , a good 
authority, tells us, p. 701. tha Malcolm acknowledged to 
William Rufus , that the Conqueror had confirmed to him 
Voi-. IIL F f 
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the former grant of Lothian. But it follows not, becaufe 
Edgar made this fpecies of grant to Kenneth , that there- 
fore he exadled homage for that territory. Homage and 
all the rites of the feudal law were very little known among 
the Saxons; and we may alfo fuppofc, that the claim of 
Edgar was fo antiquated and weak , that, in refigning it, 
he made no very valuable conceiTion , and Kenneth might 
well refufe to hold , by fo precarious a tenure , a territory , 
which he at prefent held by the fword. In fiiort, no 
author fays , he did homage for it. 

. The only color indeed of authority for Mr.' Carte's 
notion is, that Matthew Paris, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry III. before Edward's claim of fuperiority was heard 
of, iays that Alexander IIL did homage to Henry IIL 
fro Laudiano et aliis terris. See page %^^, This word 
feems naturally to be interpreted Lothian. But , in the 
firft place, Matthew Paris's teftimony , though confiderable , 
will not outweigh that of all the other hiftorians , who fay 
that the Scotch homage was always done for lands in En- 
gland , Secondly , if the Scotch homage was done in general 
terms ( as has been already proved ) , it is no wonder that hif- 
torians fhould diSer in their account of the ubjedl of it , 
fince , it is probable , the parties themfclves were not fully 
agreed. -Thirdly , there is reafon to think that Lcaidianitm in 
Matthew Paris does not mean the Lothians , now in Scotland. 
There appears to have been a territory, which anciently 
bore that or a fimilar name , in the north of England. 
For ( 1 ) The Saxon Chronicle, p. 197. fays , that Malcolm 
Kenmure met "William Rufus in Lodene in England. ( 2 ) 
It is agreed by all hiftorians , that Henry IL only recon- 
quered from Scotland the northern counties of Northum- 
berland , Cumberland , and WelVmoreland. See Newbriggs. 
p. ?89. ^'ykes, p. ^o. Hemingfcrd, pi 492. Yet tho 
feme country is called by other hiftorians Loidis , comitatus 
Lodonenfis, or fomc fuch name. See M. Paris, p. 68. 
M. Weft. p. 247. AnnaL WaverL p. 1^9. and Diceto, 
p. ^;i. ( O This laft mentioned author, when he fpeaks 
of Lothian in Scotland, calls it Loheneis , p. $74. though 
he had called the Engliih territory Loidis. 
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I thought this long note fteceflary iri order to co^^edl 
Mr. Carte's miftake , an author whofe diligence and induftry 
has given light to many paflages of the more aneient 
Englifli hiftoryi 



R, 



JlOTE [B], p. ^9* 



.YMER, rot ij. p. 545. It is remarkable tliat t\\6 
Englifh chancellor fpoke to the Scotch parliament in thd 
French tongre. This was alfo the language commonly 
made ufe oF by all parties on that occafion. ibid. pafDm. 
Some of the moft confiderable among the Scotch , as welt 
as almoft all the Englifli barons , were of French origin ; 
they valued themfelves upon it; and pretended to defpife 
the language and manners of the ifland. It is difficult to 
account for the fettlement of fo many French families in 
Scotland, the Bruces , Baliols, St. Clairs, Montgomeries ^ 
Somervilles , Gordons , Frafers , Cummins , CoJvilles ^ 
Umfrevilies, Mow brays , Hays ^ Maules, who were not 
fupported there, as in England, by the power of the 
fword. But the fuperiority of the fmaJleft civility and 
luiowltfdge over total ignorance and barbarifin , is prodigious^ 

JJOTE [C], p\ i6i 

i5eE Ryifier, vbL ii. p. ^<^ where Edward Writes to th'^ 
King's Bench to receive atppdak from Scotland. He knew' 
the pradtice to be new and unufual ; yet he eitabliflies it 
as an infallible confequence of hit fi/pefiority. We learnt 
alfo from the fame collection , p. 603 , that immediately 
upon fccerring the hbmage, he chcmged the ityle d? his 
addrefs to the Scotch kihg , whom he now calls dileSfo et 
fideli^ inftead of fratri dileiio et fiddly the appellation 
which he had always before ufed to him; fee p. 109. it\, 
168. 2go. 1064. This is a certain proof , that he 
himfelf was not dcfceived, as was fcurcely indeed poffifalcv 
but that he ^as confcious of his ufurpaeion. Yet he folemnly 

Ff » 
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fwore afterwards to the juftice of his pretenflons , when he 
defended them before pope Boniface. 

NOTE [D], p. S9. 

A HROUGHOUT the reign of Edw. I. the affent of the 
commons is not once exprefled in any of the enacfling 
claufes ; nor in the reigns enfuing , till the 9 Edw, IIL 
nor in any of the ena(fling claufes of 16 Rich. 11. Nay 
even fo low as Hen. VI. i&om the beginning till the 8th 
of his reign , the affent of the commons is not once 
cxprefled in any ena<fting claufe. See preface to RufFhead s 
edit of the Statutes , p. 7. If it (houjd be afferted , that 
the commons had really given their affent to thefe ffatutes , 
though they are not exprefsly mentioned ; this very omiflion , 
proceeding , if you will , from careleffnefs , is a proof how 
little they were refpedted. The commons were fo little 
accuftomed to tranfd<ft public bufinefs , that they had no 
fpeaker , till after the parliament 6th Edw. III. . See 
Prynne's preface to Cotton's Abridg. Not till the firft of 
Richard II. in the opinion of moft antiquaries. The 
commons were very unwilling to meddle in any ftate 
affairs, and commonly either referred themfelves to the 
lords , or defired a feledt committee of that houfe to affift 
them , as appears from Cotton. 5 E. III. n. s ; H E. III. 
n. 17; 21 E. III. n. s ; 47 E. III. n. s ; so E. III. n. 10; 
91 E. III. n. 18 ; I R. II. n. 12 ; 2 R. II. n. 12 ; s R. 
II. n. 14 ; 2 parL 6 R. II. n. 14 ; pari. 2. 6 R. II. n. 8 ) etc. 

NOTE [E], p. 61. 

Xt was very agreeable to the maxims of all the feudal 
governments, that every order of the ftate fhould give 
their confent to the adts which more immediately concerned 
them ; and as the notion of a political fyftem was not then 
fo well underftood , the other orders of the ftate were 
often not confulted on thefe occafions. In this reign, 
even the merchants , though no public body , granted the 
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king impofitions on merchandize , becaufe the iirfi payments 
came out of their pockets. They did the fame in the reign 
of Edward III. but the commons had then obferved that 
the people paid thefe duties , though the njerchants advanc- 
ed them ; and they therefore remonftrated againft this prac- 
tice. Cotton's Abridg. p. 39. The taxes impofed by the 
knights on the counties were always lighter than thofe 
which the burgefles laid on the boroughs ; a prefumption , 
that in voting thofe taxes the knights and burgeffes did 
not form the fame houfe. See chancellor Weft's Inquiry 
into the manner of creating peers, p. 8. But there arc 
fo many proofs , that thofe two orders of reprefefttatives 
were long feparate , that it is needlefs to infift qn them. 
M. Carte , who had carefully confulted the rolls of par- 
liament , affirms , that they never appear to have been 
united till the i6thof Edward III. See Hift. vol. ii. p. 4^1. 
But it is certain that this union was not even then final : 
In i}7* > the burgeffes adted by themfelves , and voted a 
tax after the knights were difmiffcd. See Tyrrel, Hift. 
voL iii. p. 7J4. from Rot ClauC 46 Edw. III. n. 9. In 
in^> they were the knights alone, who paffed a vote 
for the removal of Alice Pierce from the king's perfon , 
if we may credit Walfingham, p. 189. There is an 
inftance of a like kind in the reign of Richard II. Cotton , 
p. 19 J. The different taxes voted by thofe two branches 
of the lower houfe , naturally kept them feparate : But as 
their petitions had moftly the fame object, namely, the 
redrefs of grievances , and the fupport of law and juftice 
both againft the crown and the barons , this eaufe as 
naturally united them , and* was the reafon why they at 
laft joined in one houfe for the difpatch of bufinefs. 
The barons had few petitions. Their privileges were of 
more ancient date : Grievances feldom aifedled them: 
They were themfelves the chief oppreffors. In i;3J , 
the knights by themfelves concurred with the bifhops and 
barons in advifing the king to ftay his journey into Ireland. 
Here was a petition which regarded a matter of ftate ^ 
and was fuppofed to be above the capacity of the burgeffes, 

Ff J 
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The knights , therefore , adted apart in this petition. 
See Cotton, \bridg. p. ij. Chief baron Gilbert thinks, 
that the reafon why taxes always began with the commons 
or burgeffes was , that they were limited by the inftrudlions 
pf their boroughs. See Hift. of the Exchequer , p. j ?• 

NOTE [F], p, 62. 

J. HE chief argument from ancient authority, for the 
opinion that the reprefentatives of boroughs preceded the 
forty -ninth of Henry III. is the famous petition of the 
borough of St Albans , firft taken notice of by Jelden , 
and then by Petyt , Brady , Tyrrel , and others. In this 
petition , prefented to the parliament in the reign of 
Edward H. the town of St. Albans afTerts, that though 
they Jicld in capite of the crown , and owed only , for 
all other fervice , their attendance in parliament , yet the 
fberifF had omitted them in his writs ; whereas both in the 
reign of the king's father, and all his predeceiTors' , they 
had alv^ays fent members. Now, fay the defenders of this 
opinion , if the commencement of the houfe of commons 
were in Henry Hf.'s reign , this expreflTion could not havc^ 
been ufed. But Madox , in his Hiftory of the Exchequer , 
p. S22, S2 5 , s^4^ has endeavoured, and with great 
reafon , to deftroy the authorfty of this petition for the 
purpofe alleged. He aflerts, firft. That there was no fuch 
tenure in England as that of holding by attendance in 
parliament , inftead of a.l other fervige. Secondly , That 
the borough of St. Albans never held of the crown at all , 
but was always demefne land of the abbot It is no 
wonder , therefore , that a petition which advances two 
falfehoods, fhould contain one hiftorical miftuke, which 
indeed amounts only to an inaccurate and exaggerated 
cxprefTion ; no ftrange matter in ignorant Burgefles of that 
age. Accordingly St Albans continued fKU to belong to 
the abbot. It never held of the crown, till after the 
difTolutJon of the monafteri^. But the afTurance of thefc 
petitiqners is remarkable. They wanted to ihake off the 
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authority of their abbot, and to h61d of the king; but 
were unwilling to pay any fervices even to the crown : 
Upon which they framed this idle petition, which later 
writers have made the foundation of fo many inferences 
and conclufions. From the tenor of the petition it 
appears , that there was a ciofe connexion between 
holding of the crown , and being reprefented in parliament : 
The latter had fcarcely ever place without the former : 
Yet we learn from TyrreFs Append, vol. iv. that there 
were fome inftances to the contrary. It is not improbable, 
that Edward followed the roll of the earl of Leicefter , 
who had fummoned , without diftindtion , all the con- 
iiderable boroughs of the kingdom; among which there 
might be fome few that did not hold of the crown. 
Edward alfo found it neceflary to impofe taxes on all the 
boroughs in the kingdom without diftindlion. This was a 
good expedient for augmenting his revenue. We are not 
to imagine , becaufe the houfe of commons have fmce 
become of gteat importance , that the firft fummoning of 
them would form any remarkable and ftriking epoch, and 
be generally known to the people even feventy or eighty 
years after. So ignorant were the generality of men in 
that age , that country burgefles would readily imagine an 
innovation, feemingly fo little material, to have cxifted 
from time immemorial , becaufe it was beyond their own 
memory, and perhaps that of their fathers. Even the 
parliament in the reign of Henry V. fay , that Ireland had , 
from the beginning of time , been fubjedt to the crown 
of England. (See Brady.) And furely , if any thing 
interefis the people above all others , it is war and con- 
quefts , with their dates and circumfbsmces. 

NOTE [C3, p. 27^ 

JL HIS ftory of the fix burgefles of Calais , like all other 
extraordinary ftories , is fomewhat to be fufpeded , and 
fo much the more as Avesbury , p. 167, who is particular 
in his narration of the funender of Calais, fays nothing 

Ff4. 
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of it: and on the contrary cxtok in general the king's 
generofity and lenity to the inhabitants. The numberlefs 
miftakes of Froiffard^ proceeding either from negligence ^ 
credulity , or love of the marvellous , invalidate very much 
his teilimony , even though he was a contemporary , and 
though his hiftory was dedicated to queen Philippa herfelf. 
It is a miftake to imagine , that the patrons of dedications 
read the books, much lefs vouch for all the contents of 
them. It is not a flight teftimony , that fhould make us 
give credit to a ftory fo difhonorable to Edward, 
efpecially after that proof of his humanity , in albwing a 
free paffage to all the women , children , and infirm 
people , at the beginning of the fiege ; at leaft , it is 
fcarcely to be believed , that , if the ftory has any foun- 
dation , he ferioufly meant to execute his menaces agaioft 
the fix townfmen of Calais. * 

NOTE [H], p. 281. 

X HERE was a fmgular inftance about this time of the 
prevalence of chivalry and gallar.try in the nations of 
Europe. A folemn duel of thirty knights againft thirty 
was fought between Bembrough , an Englifliman , and 
Beaumanoir, a Breton, of the party of Charles of Blois, 
The knights of the two nations came into the field ; and 
before the combat began , Beaumanoir called out , that it 
would be feenthat day Tpbobad the fair efl mijhrelfes. After 
a bloody combat the Bretons prevailed ; and gained for their 
prize, full liberty to boaft of their miftreffes* beauty. It 
is remarkable , that two fuch famous generals as Sir 
Robert Knolles , and Sir Hugh Calverley , drew their 
fwords in this ridiculous conteft. See Pere Daniel , vol. ii. 
P« n^i ^n» etc. The women not only inftigated the 
champions to thofc rough, if not bloodv frays of tour- 
nament; but alfo frequented the tournaments during all 
the reign of Edward , whofe fpirit of gallantry encouraged 
tliis praclice. See Kny^hton , p. 2597. 
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NOTE [I], p. J08. 

X HIS is a prodigious fum, and probably near the half 
of what the king received from the parliament during the 
whole coitrfe of his reign. It muft be remarked , that a 
tenth and fifteenth (which was always thought a high 
grant) were» in the eighth year of his reign , fixed at 
about 29,000 pounds: There were faidto be near ^0,000 
, facks of wool exported every year : A fack of wool was at 
a medium fold fi^r five pounds. Upon thefe fuppofitions it 
would be eafy to compute ail the parliamentary grants , 
taking the lift as they ftand in Tyrrel, voL iii. p. 780: 
Though fomewhat muft ftill be left to conje<fhire. This 
king levied more money on his fubjedts than any of his 
predecelTors ; and the parliament freqfuently complain of 
the poverty of the people , and the oppreffions under which 
they laboured. But it is to be remarked , that a third of 
the French king's ranfom was yet unpayed when war broke 
out anew between the two crowns: His fon chofe rather 
to employ his money in combating the Englifh, thania 
enriching them. See Rymer, voL viii. p. )i5. 

NOTE [K], p. 3SS. 

JLN the fifth year of the king , the commons complained 
of the government about the kings per fon , bis court , the 
excejjive number of his fervants , of the abufes in the 
Chancery , Kings Bench , Common Pleas , Exchequer , 
tmd of grievous opprejpons in the country , by the great 
multitudes of maintainers of quarrels ^ (men linked in 
confederacies together ) -who behaved themfehes like kings 
in the country , fo as there lopas very little larve or right , 
and of other things ipphicb they faid tmere the caufe of the 
' late commotions under Wat Tyler. Pari. Hift. vol. i. p. 569. 
This irregular government , which no king and no houfe 
of commons had been able to remedy , was the fource of 
the licentiouGiefs of the great 9 and turbulency of the 
people , as well as tyranny of the princes. If fubjedts would 
enjoy liberty , and kings fecurity , ^e laws muft be executed. 
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In the ninth of this reign , the commons alfo difcovered 
an accuracy and a jcaloufy of liberty , which we fliould 
little exped in thofe rude times. " It was agreed by par- 
" liament, " fays Cotton, p. 509, " that the fubfidy of 
^ wools , wool fells , and fkins , granted to the king until 
^' the time of Midfummer then enfuing, Ihould ceafe fi'ora 
" the fame time unto the feaft of St. Peter ad vincula ,- 
^ for that thereby the king fliould be interrupted for 
^ claiming fuch grant as due. " Sec alfo Cotton , p. 1 98. 



K. 



NOTE [L], p. 400. 



lNIGHTON, p. 271S , etc. The fame author, p. 2680, 
tells us, that the king, in return to the melTage, faid, 
that he would not for their defire remove the meaneft 
fcuUion from his kitchen. This author alfo tells us , 
that the king faid to the commiflTioners , when they harangued 
him , that he faw his fubjeds were rebellious , and his beft 
way would be to call in the king of France to his aid. 
But it is plain, that all thefe fpeeches were either intended 
by Knyghton merely as an ornament to his hiftory , or are 
falfe. For ( i ) when the five lords accufe the king s 
minifters in the next parliament , and impute to them every 
rafliadlion of the king, they fpeak nothing of thefe replies 
which are fo obnoxious , were fo recent , and are pretended 
to have been fo public. (2) The .king, fo far from having 
any connexions at that time with France , was threatened 
with a dangerous invafion from that kingdom. This ftory 
feems to have been taken from the reproaches afterwards 
thrown out againft him , and to have been transferred by 
the hiftorian to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 



w, 



NOTE CM], p. 408. 



E muft except the 12 th article , which accufes 
Brembre of having cut off the heads of twenty - two pri- 
foners , confined for felony or debt , without warrant or 
procefs of law : But as it is not conceivable what intereft 
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Brembre could have to treat thefe feloiw and debtors in 
fugh a manner , we may prefume that the fadl is either 
foife or mifreprefentei It was in thefe men*s power to fay 
any thing againft the perfons accufed: No defence or 
apology was admitted : All was lawlefs will and pleafure. 

They are alfo accufed of d^fign to murder the lords: but 
thefe accufations either are general , or deftroy one another. 
Sometimes , as in article i s^h , (hey intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London : Sometimes , 
as in article 2gth, by trial and falfe inqueds : Sometimes, 
as in article 28th , by means of the king of France , who 
was to receive Calais for his pains. 

NOTE [N], p. 410. 

JLn general , the parliament in thofe days never paid a 
proper regard to Edward's ftatutc of treafons , though one 
of the mod advantageous .laws for the fubjedt that has ever 
been enacted. In the 17th of the king, the dukes of 
LancAjfer and Glocejier complain to Richard^ that Sir 
Thomas Talbot , tx>itb ophers of bis adherents , confpired 
the death of the faid dukes in divers parts of Cheshire , 
as the fame rpas confej/ed and -well knonpon ,- and prayiitg 
that the parliament may judge of the fault. JVhereupou 
the king and the lords in the parliament judged the fame 
fa£l to be open and high treafon : And hereupon they 
anofard trpo Tcnrits , the one to the sheriff of Tork , and 
the other to the sheriffs of Derby , to take the body of the 
faid Sir Tboinas returnable in the Kings bench in the 
month of Eafter then enfuing. And open proclamation 'was 
made in IFeJlminJier - hall ^ that upon the sheriffs* return 
and at the next coming in of the faid Sir Thomas , the 
faid Thomas should be conviiled of treafon , and incur 
the lofs and pain of the fame : And all fuch as should 
receive him after the proclamation should incur the fame 
lofs and pain. Cotton, p. 554. It is to be obferved, 
that this extraordinary judgment was pafled in a time of 
tranquillity. Though the ftatutc itfelf of Edward III. referves 
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a power to the parliament to declare any new fpecies of 
treafon , it is not to be fuppofed that this power was rcferved 
to the houfe of lords alone , or that men were to be judged 
by a law ex poft faSo. At leaft , if fuch be the meaning 
of the claufe ; It may be affirmed , that men were at that 
time very ignorant of the firft principles of law and juftice. 

NOTE [0], p. 419. 

JLN the preceding parliament , the commons had fhown 
a difpofition very complaifant to the king ; yet there happened 
an incident in their proceedings , which is curious , and 
fhows us the ftate of the houfe during that period. The 
members were either country gentlemen, or merchants, 
who were alTembled for a few days , and were entirely 
unacquainted with bufmefs ; fo that it was eafy to lead 
them aftray , and draw them into votes and refolutions very 
different from their intention. Some petitions, concerning 
the ftate of the nation , were voted; in which, among other 
things., the houfe recommended frugality to the king, and 
,for that purpofe , deGred , that the court fhould not be fo 
much frequented as formerly by bisbopf and ladies. The 
king was difpleafed with this freedom : The commons very 
humbly craved pardon : . He was not fatisfied unlefs they 
would name the mover of the petitions. It happened to be 
one Haxey , whom the parliament , in order to make atone- 
ment, condemned for this offence to die the death of a 
traitor. But the king, at the defire of the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and the prelates, pardoned him. When a 
parliament in thofe times, not. agitated by any fadion, 
and being at entire freedom , could be guilty of fuch 
monftrous extravagance , it is eafy to judge what might be 
expeded from them in more trying fituatkins. See Cotton's 
Abridg. p. ^6t ^ 562. 
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NOTE [P], p. 4??. 

X fhow how little credit is to be given to this charge 
againft Richard , we may obferve , that a law in the i j 
Edward HL had been enadted againft the continuance of 
flierifis for more than one year : But the inconvenience of 
changes having afterwards appeared from experience , the 
commons in the twentieth of this king , applied by petitioa 
that the fherifis might be continued ; though that petition 
had not been enaded into a ftatute, by rcafon of othet 
difagreeable circumftances , which attended it. See Cotton, 
p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exercife of the 
difpenfing power in the king to continue the fherifis , after 
he found diat that pradice would be acceptable to his fub- 
jeAs , and had been applied for by one houfe of parliaments 
Yet is this made an article of charge againft him by the 
prefent parliament See art 1 8* Walflngham , fpeaking , 
of a period early in Richard's minority , fays , But txfbafi 
do aSs of parliament Jignify , ipobett , aftir they are tnade , 
tbey take no effeS s J^nce the king^ by tbe advice of tbe 
privy council , takes upon bim to alter , or Tpbolly fet 
ajide , all tbofe tbings , lupbicb by general confent bad 
been ordained in parliament ? If Richard, therefore, 
exercifed the difpenfing power , he was warranted by the 
examples of his uncles and grandfather , and indeed of all 
his predeceffors from the time of Henry III , inclufive. 

NOTE Cq], p. 448. 

X HE following paflage in Cotton's Abridgment, p. 19^, 
fhows a ftrange prejudice againft the church and- churchmen. 
Tbe commons aftervoards coming into tbe parliament y 
and making tbeir protejlation , sborvoed , that for Tpant 
of good redrefs about tbe king*s perfon in bis bottfebold , 
in all his courts , touching maintainers in every county , 
and purveyors , tbe commons mere daily pilled , and 
nothing defended againji tbe enemy , and that it should 
shortly deprive tbe king and und9 tffe Jtate. Wberefor* 
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in the foitie governmtfit ^ they entirely require ^rtdrefi\ 
JVhereupon the king appointed fiindry bishops , Idrdt and 
nobles , tb Jit in privy-council about tbefe mattets : Ji^bo 
fince that they muji begin at the bead , and go at the 
requeji of the commons , they in the prefence of the^ king 
charged bis confejfor not to come i^to the court but upon 
the four principal fefiivals. We fhould little cxpedt that 
a popifh privy. council^ in order to preferve the king's 
morals , fhould order his confeflbr to be kept at a diftance 
from him. This incident happened in the minority of 
Richard. As the popes had for a long time refided at 
Avignon, and the majority of the facred college were 
Frenchmen , this circumftancc naturally increafed the aver- 
£on of the nation to the papal power : But the prejudice 
againft the Englifh clergy cannot b9 accounted for &om 
that caufe. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUMBi 
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